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PACSIMILE OF A PAOE FROM CAXTON'S SECOND EDITION OF 

Chaucer's canterbury tales, printed about 1484 
(The text reproduced incliides lines 747-764 of the Prologue, describing the Host 
and his hospitable welcome to the pilgrims gathered about his table. The artist did 
not succeed m introducing the entire company of nine and twenty guests who sat 
down together at the Tabard, but we have no difficulty in recognizing the wortihy 
Knight and his son at the right of the Host, and Madame Eglentine, the lady Priori 
ess, at his left. Next to the young Squire, with face turned more directly to the 
iront, sits Chaucer himself.) 

From Prof. W. E. Simonds's " Student's History of Engrlish Literature." 
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PREFACE 

This book is planned for tbose who approach Chaucer 
only as the father of modern English poetry — for the great 
number, then, who will not approach him by the logical but 
frequently impracticable route of historical English grammar 
For such readers a fairly complete glossary has seemed a 
better aid to the interpretation of the text than the usual 
grammatical outline, which the reader untrained philologi- 
cally seldom tails to misunderstand. Sections I. and Y of 
the Introduction should be read at the outset ; the rest — - 
containing chiefly the editor's opinions about Chaucer — 
should be let severely alon(» until the student, through care- 
ful reading of the texts, knows something at first hand abouc 
the poet, and so has gained an opinion of his own, or at 
least has earned the right to have one made for him. The 
text has been revised especially for this volume on tlie plan 
described in the Appendix. For notes and illustrations I 
am under constant obligations to Professor Skeat's menu* 
mental edition ; a few notes borrowed verbally are indicated 
by inverted commas and the initial S. ; an occasional note 
from the ^^ Globe " edition, similarly, by a 6. I am under 
peculiar obligations, also, to Professor Kittredge's scholarly* 
•' Observations on the Language of Chaucer's Troilus," which 
has helped me through many a dark place in Chaucerian 
usage. My book has gained much from the generous criti- 
cism of friends, — Professor L, W» Spring and Dr. M. (X 
Sutphen. Errors — some must remain, I trust not many-« 
are chargeable only to myself. Readers will confer a favor 
by communicating any they may detect. Finally, if this 
little book had ventured to borrow a great name, it would 
have been that of Dr. Frederick J. Fumivall, president of 
the Chaucer rSociety, and in our day chief promoter of tbs 
Btudy of our great English poets. 

F. J. M., Jn. 

WlLLZAMBtows, Masb., October 9, 1890. 
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INTRODUCTION 



LIFE OP CHAUCER^ 

Geoffrey Chaucer was bom in London about the 
year 1340, the thirteenth of Edward the Third's reign* 
His father John Chaucer had served in the king*8 
household before settling down as a prosperous wine- 
merchant. Chaucer himself first appears in 1357 as 
a page in the service of Elizabeth, wife of Prince 
Lionel of Clarence. In such a position he had to 
serve deftly at table, help about the rooms, — now as 
errand boy, now as chamberlain, — be cheerful and 
tactful with his superiors, and. not the least useful 
part of such a training, hold his own with mischievous 
feUow-pages. 

^ I have entered here only What seemed to me the important 
and interesting events of Chaucer's life. The reader will find 
the complete annals, drawn from official records, in Professot 
Skeat's edition, and the same material reduced to narrative form 
in the Introduction of the " Globe " Chaucer or in Professor 
Lounsbury's Studiea<, vol. i. In all cases he should make tlie 
following corrections : (a) Under 1373, April 28 should be in- 
serted as the date of Chaucer's return to London from Italy (see 
Mod, Lang. Notes, xi, 210ff.), and the text brought into confor- 
mity with the new date, (h) Under 1399, Chaucer's additional 
pension from Henry IV., not "four" hut fourteen days after the 
coronation, the correct date being October 13, 1399 (see Fliignl, 
dnglia, xzi, 245ff.^. 
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In 1359 we find him a soldier in the unfortunate 
campaign that terminated with the peace of Br^tigny. 
Chaucer had his full share of the fortunes of war, for 
he was captured before Rethel in Champaigne. Soob 
his king contributed toward the ransom the very con- 
siderable sum of sixteen pounds. From this time on, 
with rare intervals, Chaucer was in the royal service. 
In 1367 he was granted a life pension of twenty marks 
for faithful service as a valet of the king's household. 

Greater responsibilities awaited him. From 1370 
to 1386 we find him frequently employed on diplo- 
matic missions. Only two of these need detain us. 
From December 1, 1372, to April 28, 1373, he was 
sent on secret business of the king to Genoa and 
Florence. He thus passed some three months in the 
Italy of Petrarch and Boccaccio — in an atmosphere 
of greater poetry and nobler painting and sculpture 
than the Middle Ages had yet seen. Such influences 
could not fail to affect profoundly Chaucer's view of 
his own art. The impression of this first visit was 
reinforced during a second mission, this time to Milan, 
May 28 to September 19, 1378. 

Chaucer must have been a good servant of the crown, 
for a year after his first Italian mission he received a 
grant of a pitcher of wine daily from the king's pan- 
try. This gift the poet, like a practical man,, com- 
muted for cash. More substantial preferment came 
to him June 8, 1374, in the appointriient to the office 
of comptroller of the customs and subsidy of wools, 
skins, and leather, for the port of London. The duties 
of this important office removed him from the con* 
genial atmosphere of the court. Now his days were 
spent over the invoice-book, and hours of each day in 
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the watching of tricky tradesmen and in the valua- 
tion of wools and leather. Chaucer had been for 
some time married to Philippa, one of the ladies of 
the chamber to the queen ; and we must think of him 
for ten years and more as leading the life of a hard« 
worked business man, returning nights to his home in 
chambers over Aldgate and to the solace of his old 
books. In these years of a routine broken only by 
occasional visits to the Continent, he found time, 
nevertheless, to write some of his best poetry. 

On May 8, 1382, he received the additional office 
of comptroller of the petty customs. In February, 
1385, relief came at last, and probably from Queen 
Anne, in the privilege of naming a permanent deputy. 
This freed him from the irksome routine of a customs 
office and gave him time and incentive to plan and 
partially to execute great works like The Legende oj 
Good Women and The Canterbury Tales. 

It appears that before 1386 he had given up his 
quarters over Aldgate and moved down the Thames 
to Greenwich, for in that year he sat in Pai*liament 
as a knight of the shire for Kent. 

In the autumn of this year, Thomas of Gloucester, 
under color of a regency of eleven persons, deprived 
Kichard II. of all power. Chaucer, as a partisan of 
the king and of the absent John of Gaunt, lost both 
his offices ; and the year that had seen him in lucra- 
tive employment and in honored political position left 
lim friendless and poor, politically suspect, and with 
flight enough hope for the future. To these embar- 
rassments was added in 1887 a personal grief, the 
loss of his wife. 

When on May 3, 1389, Richard 11. shook himself 
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free from the guardianship of his nobles, Chaucer en- 
tered anew upon the tedious road of official preferment 
The position of clerk of the king's works at West 
minster gave him from July 12 of that year relatively 
about the pay of a head clerk in bank to-day. From 
this time on he must have been in straitened circum- 
stances, always an office-seeker, and glad of any em- 
ployment that came his way. So he repaired St. 
George's Chapel at Windsor, filled in washouts on 
Thames-bank, and served as forester of Petherton Park 
in Somerset. Better times followed ; in 1394 the king 
granted him twenty pounds a year for life, adding in 
1398 to this yearly gift that of a tun of wine. 

Henry IV., the son of Chaucer's old patron John 
of Graunt, deposing Richard II., came to the throne 
September 30, 1399. The poet immediately addressed 
to him the ballade entitled A Compleynt to his Purs. 
The king responded promptly to this humorous beg- 
ging by doubling the poet's former pension of twenty 
marks and confirming the grant of 1394. 

On Christmas eve of this year Chaucer took a long 
lease of a house behind Westminster Abbey. We may 
imagine him planning for a peaceful old age, his com- 
fort assured by his pensions, and his pleasure by his 
books, — honored by the young poets, who called him 
master. But he had only made a stage toward his 
burying-place, for he died October 25, 1400, aged 
some sixty years, and was buried in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey — first of the poets in the 
''Poet's Comer." 

Thus ended a life passed amid extraordinary events. 
Chaucer as a young man had seen Edward III., great 
warrior, if not great general, lead his host and fly his 
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1 
bsewkn over half of France. A few years later he saw 

the king in his dotage, and the land at the will of the 
infamoofl Aliee Perrecs. In June, 1377, he had heard 
the streets of London resound with loyal ^^ long-live> 
the-kings," while the fountains ran wine to pledge the 
new king Richard IL Only four years later he shud- 
dered at the hideous yells of ^^ Jakke Strawe and his 
meynee,*^ as a populace maddened by its wrongs and 
drunk with blood burned and slew in London. Jix 
middle life, he saw his political friends go to the 
block, and his reckless king seek a disgraceful retreat. 
Add to this, eommetce of the court and knowledge oi 
affairs ; trav^ and an ardent love of books ; and we 
liare the outline of a life singularly rich in all the raw 
^OLaterials of poetry. It shall be our pleasant task to 
retrace this life as it expressed itself in letters, idk 
lowing this time with patience and reverence, so far 
as the poet himself permits us, the growth of a great 
poet'fl mind and art. 



n 

chaucee's ltteeary development ^ 

It appears desirable to treat the order of Chaucer's 
works, a chapter which is based chiefly upon ingenious 
conjecture, apart from the perfectly authenticated 
annals of his official life. The dates of his most uooh 
portant works rest only upon inference ; and scholars 

^ In this section I have made no attempt to enumerate tbe 
poet'fl minor works. Such information is readily accessible in 
the recent editions of Chaucer's works, or in Professor Loun»- 
bury's Studiet, voL iL Itp repetition here eonld only hniden, U 
tto purpose, the begianer's memory. 
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differ widely in their views of his chronology. This 
much appears to be certain, that Chaucer passed through 
two imitative periods before arriving at full independ- 
ence. He certainly began under the influence of the 
French literature of his time, and wrote for some 
years under the uispiration of Italian literature before 
attaining, when quite in middle life, the style most 
congenial to his nature. Accordingly, we divide his 
literary life into three periods, the French, Italian^ 
and English. 

Chaucer began by imitating the French poems in 
The French favor at the English court. These poems 
toe 1373). had certain common qualities : first, they 
were frequently cast in the form of a dream or vision ? 
second, seldom presenting characters from real life, 
their dramatis personam was usually made up of abstract 
qualities. Thus in the most famous poem of the class, 
Le Roman de la Roae^ — left unfinished by Guillaume 
de Lorris about 1237, as a romantic and sentimental 
allegory, and finished about 1277, by Jean de Meung, 
as a satirical allegory, — the lover, falling asleep, sees 
in a beautiful garden a rosebud which he determines 
to pluck ; certain characters, or rather qualities, such 
as Beauty, Wealth, Hospitality, aid him ; others 
hinder him, such as Pride, Evil Report, Poverty. 
After many adventures and infinite talk, the lover 
plucks the rose. All this, being reduced to common 
sense, means that the quest of a mistress is aided by 
{pertain qualities, balked by others, in the lover and 
loved one. This poem lacked neither cleverness nor 
style of a certain sort, and its influence on Chaucer 
was lasting. Early in life he translated it at least 
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fci part,^ though it is doubtful if any portion of hif 
version has oome down to us. 

A Tery graceful poem of this style is Chaucer'tf 
CompleyrU unto Pite. In it the poet complains thai 
having appealed to Pity against his lady's cruelty, he 
finds Pity dead and buried in his lady's heart, — a very 
artificial conceit, but expressed with a sweetness of style 
that had not before appeared in English literature. 

Many features of this French style appear in his 
poem the Bohe of the Duchesse^ written in the autumn 
or winter of 1369, as a lament for the death of the 
Duchess Blanche of Lancaster, wife of John of Gaunt. 
The poem is east in the form of a dream, and, in spite 
of a beautiful tribute to the dead lady, and one or two 
dtarming descriptive passages, it will leave the reader 
4reamy — perhaps drowsy. 

We should add to the poems of this period Chau-' 
eer^s A. B. O^ a prayer to the Virgin Mary, para- 
phrased from the French of Guillaume de Deguille- 
Tille. 

Chaucer wrote also during this time many shorl 
lyrical poems, 

*^ Afid many «n ympne [hymn] far your kalydayes. 
That kufhten haladeiy roundeUj virelayes,'^ (Leg- 422) 

the loss of which is deeply to be regretted.^ 

^ The eharming English version of Le Raman de la Rant coi 
jists oC three diseonneeted fragments, — a, U. 1-1705; by 11. 1706 
5810; c, 11. 5811-7969. Of these, the best critics believe that a 
probably is, c may be, and h surely is not, by Chaucer. 

^ Chaucer adapted his lyrical forms from Guillaume MaehauU 
and the eourtly school founded by him. Traces of Maehault'f 
inflaenee appear in Chaucer's early works, while it is likely that 
% lost work, The Bake aftht Leoun (see p. xzxv.), is a version ol 
Haohault's Dit du Lion, 

li has been recently shown that Chaucer knew, and borrowed 
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He had learned from the French poets little except 
the art of writing graceful verse ; in fact in this- whole 
period he was on a side-track, and his real progress 
was to come only after retracing his steps, and making 
a fresh start. In the chaotic state of English litera-^ 
ture, it was, however, no little gain to have adopted 
even an artificial standard. It is noteworthy also that 
the contemporaries of Chaucer, and for a century, hi» 
successors, never got beyond the decorative and alle- 
gorizing style, which their master early rejected. But 
we have yet to find the real Chaucer. The poems of 
this first period, with their excess of allegory and 
of decorative description, yield absolutely no hint of 
the poet's varied life in court and camp, a life that 
he, being Chaucer, must already have observed saga, 
ciously and sympathetically. 

When Chaucer went to Italy in the winter of 
The Italian 137 2-7 3 , hc was wcll past thirtv, — past the 

period (1373 ^ . . ,. ^ j x xi.- 

or 1378-1385). most unprcsssionablc years ; and yet this 
visit marks the beginning of a new attitude toward let- 
ters and toward life. Italy was the one country of 
that time in which really great literature had been 
produced. Dante, dead now some fifty years, had 
treated fearlessly and vividly of the future life, intro 
ducing into a modem language the " fair style " hb 
bad learned from Virgil ; Petrarch, now nearing the 

A trait or two from, Le Paradys d* Amours of Froissart (se< 
Kittredge, Engliscke Studieriy xxvi, 321ff.). Add to these, the 
authors of the Roman de la Rose, Guillaume de Deguillevillo^ 
Otes de Gransoun, for the Cainpleynt of Venus; the Trojan 
■History of Benoit de Saint Maur, used in TroUus, several anon« 
ymouafableaux, for the Canterbury Tales ; Le Roman de Renardp 
for the Nun's PriesVs Tale, — and the list of Chaucer's obligac 
tions to French literature is practically complete. 
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end of his life, Iiad expressed in his sonnets, with in* 
finite sweetness and skill, all the minutest refinements 
of emotion that glorified an ideal love ; Boccaccio had 
given a faithful picture of the passional life of his time, 
in the Decameron ; in his poems II Filostrato and 
La Tcaeide^ to name only the most important, he had 
(tarried into subjects of mediaeval romance a realism 
all his own, and a ready picturesqueness of style 
gained from the study of the Latin of the Silver Age. 
Quite aside from their more personal work, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio both did much to spread the long* 
neglected study of the great Latin authors ; Petrarch, 
chiefly by precept, in his widely read letters ; Boccaccio, 
by example, in a series of Latin works on classical 
mythology, to which several generations, including 
Chaucer's, went to school. 

It seems likely that Chaucer, like the average culti« 
vated Englishman of to-day, would first have studied 
Italy's greatest poet. Already in Tne Life of Saint 
Cecilia^ a poem written shortly after the first Italian 
journey, an invocation to the Virgin freely rendered 
from Paradiso xxxiii. appears; and an occasional 
phrase or simile in Chaucer's later work reminds ua 
that he knew thoroughly his Divine Corriedy. But 
Chaucer could have gained little from Dante except an 
ideal of nobly sonorous verse, and of finely terse de- 
scription, for the great English poet lacked utterly 
ihe 8a>eva indignatio^ as he did the sublime sweetness 
of the great Italian. 

Probably the first effect of Italian literature on 
Chaucer was rather to make him discontented with 
his previous work than to suggest a new style. Wfl 
must remember, too, that from 1374 he was learning 
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ihe exacting duties of his office of comptroller of cus» 
toms. It seems likely to me that the time between 
the first and second Italian journeys was comparatively 
unproductive in poetry, and that the poet gave up Lis 
evenings to those more serious studies which, as squire 
of the king's ehambel*, he must have neglected. It i» 
probable that we should attribute the series of ^ trage* 
dies " later used as the Monk's Tale to this period ; 
while he may well have undertaken his prose version 
of Boethius' De Consolatione PhUosopJiiae ^ in these 
years, — a task which brought him face to face with 
the greatest ethical and philosophical problems. Some* 
what related to Boethius in feeling is The Tale of 
Meliheus^ later told by Chaucer himself in the Canter- 

^ The Roman senator and philosopher Boethius (ob. 525 A. D.) 
was unjustly imprisoned and executed by the Emperor Theo- 
doric. While in prison he wrote the book of Consolations^ 
adding to Christian resignation all the resources of classical 
philosophy and style. The book is cast in the form of a dia- 
logue between the prisoner and philosophy personified, and writ- 
ten in alternate prose and verse. The following analysis may 
be useful : 

Book I. proves that lack of self-knowledge is the cause of all 
human ill — a Socrsltic doctrine. Book II. displays the nature 
of fortune and j)roves that her favors are uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. Book III. proves that God is the summum honum, and 
that, €rod being all powerful, evil can exist only in appearance. 
Book lY . treats of the mystery of evil and suffering, and proves 
that the injustice of the human lot is only apparent ; distin- 
guishes between God's providence and blind fate ; and prove? 
tiiat every fortune is really good. Book V. attempts to reconr 
cile God's foreknowledge with man's free will. 

The book influenced profoundly all the thinking of the Middle 
Ages. The reader will feel that it supplied Chaucer with food 
lor thought — and that for no brief period. 

^ Skeat and others place in this period Griseldis, — the 
Clerk^s Tale; Constance, — the Man of Law^s Tale; and most 
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bury pilgrimage. I should foe Inclined to place its com- 
position here, for it is difficult to foelieve that Chaucei 
would have included this rather stupid piece among 
the Tales were he not working in old material. 

On Chaucer's second short visit to Italy in 1378, 
I fancy that, like most travellers, he did the things he 
regretted not having done the first time. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were now dead, but their fame had only 
grown ; and when Chaucer recrossed the Alps in the 
(ate summer of 1378, one of his sumpter horses must 
have carried a volume of selections from Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio's great poems, II Filostrato and La 
Teseide. From this time forth his interest lay not in 
allegory, not in philosophy even, but in life itself. 

TraUus and Chriseyde^^ the longest and most ambi« 

of the prose Parson's Tale, in the years closely following 
1372. This opinion is possibly true for Constance; it is pro- 
bably wrong for Griseldis (see Mod, Lang. Notes^ xii. 15f.). 
I feel that Chaucer in the mood of the ** retractions " (see p. 
xxxY.) was capable of writing the Parson's Tale ; it is hard to 
see why he should have written it as an independent work. 

^ This poem, like many of the Italian period, is written in the 
beautiful seven-line stanza, or *< rime royal/' liorrowed appar* 
ently from the French poet, Guillaume de Machault. The first 
stanza will serve as a specimen. 

** The double iorwe of TroiliiR to tellen. 

That waa the king Priamus son of TitqrOt 
In lovinge, how hie aventurea fellen 
Fro wo to wele, and after oat of joy«, 
My purpoa is, or that I parte fro ye. 
Theaiphone, thou help me for t*endite 
Thiae woful vers, that wepen as I wryte.** 

The following poems of the Italian period are written in thif 
metre, — Troilus, Anelida, The Parlemenl of Foules, St, CecUe. 
Among works probably of the English period, the Priorcs.r$ 
Tale, the Clerk's Tale^ the Man of Law's Tale^ and several minof 
^oems. 
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tious of Chaucer's poems, is based on II Filostrato\ 
and yet it should hardly be called a translation of 
that poem. Of its 8232 lines, about a third are 
translated or closely imitated from Boccaccio: the 
rest is Chaucer's own. The story came to the Eng- 
lish poet as follows : Chriseyde remains in Troy as a 
hostage. Prince Troilus, hitherto a scoffer at love, 
falls desperately in love with her, and through the aid 
of Pandarus, her cousin and his confidant, wins her 
body, and as he believes, soul. Their happiness is of 
short duration, for in a general exchange of prisoners 
she returns to her father, Chalcas, in the Greek camp. 
There, under the seductions of a new lover, Diom^d. 
she quickly forgets Troilus and her vows of constancy, 
Troilus, learning of her infidelity, seeks death in bat* 
lile. With Boccaccio, Troilus, whether as successful or 
abandoned lover, is the central figure ; with Chaucer, 
Chriseyde occupies the centre of the scene. How 
she yields herself to a true lover reluctantly, only to 
throw herself wantonly into the arms of a false one, — 
that is the problem of the poem for Chaucer ; and ho 
works it out with far keener analysis and with much 
greater sympathy than Boccaccio bestowed upon this 
character. Pandarus, who in Boccaccio is merely a 
second Troilus, becomes in Chaucer an old uncle, and 
the humorous villain of the piece. His cheerful cyni- 
cism and inexhaustible loquacity serve as an admirable 
foil and relief to the tragic passions of the lovers 
Troilus and Chriseyde. Chaucer has greatly enlarged 
and deepened the scope of his original, and his poem, 
unique among his greater works in being carried to 
completion, remains one of the most beautiful lonf 
(K>ems in the English language* 
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It Ib far indeed from such a work to tlie dream* 
f<oeins of his first period. In treating a real passion 
imd a human tragedy elaborately and analytically, 
Chaucer approaches the problems and the methods oi 
the modem noveL 

The poem of Anelida and Arcite probably followed 
Uroilua. Chaucer borrowed the came of the hero 
and a portion of the narrative from La Teseide ; it is 
dear also that he intended to use freely the setting of 
Boccaccio's epic, for the poem ends abruptly with thr. 
pmmise of a description of the temple of Mars, which 
we shall find later in the KnigkCa Tale. Nothing but 
the general outline of the story is suggested in the frag- 
ment left to us. Arcite has won the love of Anelida 
only to betray her, and she complains bitterly of her 
sad lot. The poem, then, promised to be a companion 
piece to Troilus^ treating of a man's infidelity as the 
latter had of a woman's. Chaucer probably aban- 
doned this work because he had found a better use 
for the rich material contained in the Teseide ; and 
we must place about 1381 the poem of Palamon and 
Arcite^ later the KhigMs Tale. Many critics be- 
lieve that Palamon and Arcite was a fairly literal 
translation of Boccaccio's epic, and, like Troilus and 
other poems of this period written in the seven-line 
stanza ; ^ but the proof for this ingenious theory has 

* This theory is based upon the fact that fairly literal traus- 
latious in stanzas of portions of the Teseide are f ouud in A nelidik 
and Arcite, 11. 22-46, Troilus, v. 1807-27, and the Parlement oi 
Foules, 11. 183-294. These fragments Ten Brink, and nfter- 
ward Skeat, regarded as remnants of Palamon and Arcitey sup- 
posing that Chaucer had determined to suppress the early ver 
sion. Against this it may be urged that Chaucer could scarcely, 
if Jbe had wished, have suppressed a poem so important as uiii 
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always seemed to me insufficient, and I feel confident 
that Palamon and Ardte mentioned in the Legende 
of Good Women was in all essentials the Knight's 
Tale as we have it. In treating of this poem by it- 
self we shall take up the details involved ; it is suffi- 
cient now to remind ourselves that in contrast to 
TroiLus it is a romance ; action and description, not 
states of mind, constitute its interest* 

In Boccaccio Chaucer must have recognized a kin- 
dred spirit, and in fact they are as much alike as •an 
Englishman and an Italian can well be; Boccaccio 
desentimentalized, if I may be permitted the word, 
differing from Chaucer chiefly in Hs more poignant 
tragic register. It is a thousand pities that Chaucer 
never laid eyes on a copy of the Decameron. If he 
had, it is hard to believe the Canterbury Tales would 
have remained incomplete. 

The influence of Petrarch on Chaucer must have 
been very slight. Chaucer imdoubtedly bowed to his 
great reputation, but he can never have really liked 
bis sentimentality, while it is doubtful if he ever 
fully recognized the unapproachable perfection of his 
style. In any case Chaucer used Petrarch's work 
but sparingly. A single sonnet, No. 88, paraphrased 
in TroUus^ i. 400-20, and the Cleric's Tale^ a trans* 
lation of Petrarch's Latin version of Boccaccio's no 
vella of Griselda, exhaust the list of Chaucer's obli- 
gations. 

TTie Parlement of Foules is one of the few worku 

supposed literal translation of the Teseide, -^ its total disappear* 
fuice is extremely improbable ; furthermore, all these scattered 
translations from the Teseide are better accounted for on thf 
sui>positiou oU'ered later. (See p. xix, note.) 
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if this period that can be dated with any certainty 
[t was written in the spring of 1882, in honor oi 
Anne of Bohemia, the new bride of Richard II. Fol 
this occasional poem Chaucer returns to his first style , 
sasting the story in the form of a dream. It is Saint 
Valentine's Day, and the birds gather in full parlia- 
ment to pass upon a case of love. The Royal Eagle 
and two of lower kind dispute the hand of a Formel 
(female) Eagle. The case is pleaded eloquently, or 
cynically, according to the nature of the pleaders, and 
finally the birds gallantly leave the choice to the lady, 
giving her a year of grace, and suggesting that Lor 
choice can only fall upon the Royal Eagle, The whole 
is a graceful apologue of the courtship of the queen. 
King Richard had in fact two ri^'als, and the negotia* 
tions for the mateh lasted a year. Chaucer has pre- 
fixed an abstract of the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero — it was the book he was reading as he fell 
asleep — and an elaborate description of Venus'a 
temple from the Teaeide.^ Here first appears as a 
pleasant relief to elaborate description and courtly 
sentiment the genial humor that is to become the 
very mark of Chaucer's genius. 

The last work of the Italian period is the ffous oj 
Fame. In it Chaucer returns to the " light and lewd '' 
(simple) four-stressed couplet of his early period, and 
again he casts the poem in the form of a dream. The 

^ Xow that the plan of Pcdamon (^Knight's Tale), was com- 
plete, Chancer was free to use elsewhere all matter in its origi* 
aal that he had left untranslated or rendered very freely. So 
he fits into the Parlement a description of the Temple of Venus, 
and attributes to Troilus — the passage is lacking in several M88., 
taenoe must be regarded as a retouch — the account of Arcite'i 
Aeath. CSee p. xvii, cote, and Knight' » Tale, 11. 1951ff. note.) 
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poet tells us that lie had this vision the tenth day ol 
December ; the year appears to be 1384, The dreamer 
is transported in his vision to Venus's temple of glass, 
on the walls of which he sees depicted the whole story 
of the j^neid; in seeking parallels for JEneas' treach- 
ery to Dido, Chaucer mentions many famous betrayers 
jf women, and their victims — a list we shall meet 
again in the Legende of Good Women. In the 
vecond part, the author is carried up into the heavens 
by a golden eagle, who serves as guide to the Hous 
of Fame. There the poet sees engraved on the rock 
of ice that serves as foundation the great namf^s of 
olden time, and in the temple itself the statues of the 
world's greatest authors, a curious list — Josephus^ 
Statins, Homer, Dares, Dictys, Lollius, Guide delle 
Colonne, Geoffrey of Monmouth — these all histo- 
rians who " bare up " the fame of their respective 
nations; among poets, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Claudian. 

All manner of people pass before the Goddess of 
Fame, craving renown. For the same services sho 
now grants fame, now withholds it, following ever thii 
promptings of a cynical caprice. It is the finest, and 
almost the only deliberately satirical passage in Chau* 
cer. A bystander asks our poet the natural quefl« 
fcion, — 

**Artow come hider to hanfame f ** (!• 4^2) 
and here with a fine pride Chaucer retorts • *-« 

•• Nay forsotTie, frend t " quod I ; 
/ cam nogt hider, graunt mercy. 
For no awich cause, by my heed: 
Sufficeih me as I were deed. 
That no wight have my name in hond§* \ 
i woot myself best how I stoiuU^' 
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Bach self-critacism is as welcome as it is rare vntli 
our poet ; and we learn gladly that Chaucer, scorning 
the scramble for notoriety, was content to rest upon a 
proud consciousness of his own worth. 

Leaving the Temple of Fame the poet enters th(» 
House of Rumor, whither all words spoken on earth 
fly, and the poem breaks off abruptly just as a mac 
*' of greet auctorite " is about to explain the meaning 
of the hurly-burly in Rumor's house. 

The first two books of the Hous of Fame are 
merely descriptive, the last, though it ends tantaliz- 
ingly where the best part was to come, tells us moi-e 
about Chaucer's attitude toward his own art than all 
his other writings. With back turned upon the 
struggle for public recognition and the beaten paths 
toward literary renown, the poet's business is hence- 
forth to lie within the House of Rumor, which only 
those of true ear and steady eye can properly report. 

" lord ! this hous in cdle tymes 
Was fall ofshipmen and pilgrymes^ 
With scrippes hret-fid of Usynges^ 
Entremedled with tidynges. 
And eek alone by hemselue. 
Oy many a thousand tymes twelve 
Saw I of these pardoneres 
Currours [couriersj and eek messangeres^ 
V/ith boistes crammed ful of lyes,** 

tt will be Chaucer's concern to pick out the " tidynges*' 
(true news) from the " lesynges " that envelope them 
to miss no phase of the great pageant in this our house 
of rumor, and to report it faithfully to us, who else 
were only confused thereby. 

No poem of Chaucer's shows so clearly his acquainti 
ance with Daate as the Hcytis of Fame-^ While there 
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is little direct translation, the imagery of the poem 
constantly recalls vaguely that of the I>imne Com* 
tdy ; but, strangely enough, it recalls it almost by 
way of burlesque. Nothing could be more unlike 
Dante in tone than its diffuse and chatty style ; and 
the mere fact that Chaucer bears his Dante in mind 
as he writes such a work, shows how little, admiring 
him heartily, the English poet really understood tJie 
great Florentine. 

As we review the work of the seven years during 
which Chaucer followed Italian models, we must 
marvel at its quantity and variety : Troilus^ all analysis 
Df feeling, Palamon^ all movement and color, The 
Parlement of Foules^ most graceful and charming of 
his occasional verse, finally The Hous of Fame^ with 
its hints of a new critical attitude — all this constitutei 
not only a notable series of literary experiments, but 
also presents to us the poet in more varied and interest- 
ing lights than even the more perfect work of his final 
period. The training in Italian schools had enriched 
his style, had lent volume and beauty to his verse, and, 
best of all, had pointed out the men and women about 
him as the true subject and inspiration of his poetry. 

With this training and this achievement, one might 
suppose that Chaucer the thinker, and Chaucer the 
poet, had passed the time for new beginnings ; but if 
there is anything more characteristic of Chaucer than 
his open-mindedness it is the slow unfolding of hij 
genius; and all the world knows that this middle* 
aged customs officer, now well along in the forties, 
was m a year or so to be the author of the Prologue. 

There is an obvious exaggeration in speaking ol 
Chaucer's French, Italian, or English period, as il 
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Cfiaacer were not always himself, whatever his Kteiw 

ary models might be ; and yet the work of 

his later years is in a pecuUar fashion oriei- period"* 

1 T^ 1 T 1 1 I "i 1 1 (1385-1400). 

nai. France and Italy had contributed much 
to the stjle of the English poet ; they could help him 
Uttle in the swift observation of real life, in its firm 
and genial presentation. From this time on Chaucer 
wrote scarce anything but short narrative poems, a 
literary form that reached with him at a single step 
its perfection. 

The first work of this new realistic period is inter- 
esting in two respects, — in the prologue of the Le* 
yende of Good Women Chaucer writes for the last 
time, and with rare felicity, '^* dream-poem ; in the 
Leffende itself he presents Wj first collection of tales. 
If we may trust the testimony of his disciple Lydgate, 
the book was made "at the request of the queue." 
That it was written in her honor is clear. It seems 
plausible, though it is by no means proved, that Chau > 
cer owed to the queen's good offices the privilege of 
appointing a deputy, February, 1385 ; if so, the Le» 
gende^ as an expression of gratitude, is likely to have 
been written the same spring. 

The prologue * (U. 29 flp.) tells us how Chaucer 
loves old books above all things else : — 

* The prologue of the Legende exists in two versions, desigi- 
oated by Professor Skeat as A <ind B. B is the version written 
to be read before the court in 1385, A a later revised versiou 
made after the qneen's death in 1394, with the omission and 
alteration of matter personal to her. The chronology of the 
v^ersions was definitely fixed by Ten Brink, Englische St. xvii, 13 { 
an article which Professor Skeat, holding tlie opposite view, hai 
failed to take into account I analyze B in the text. 
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^ And 09 for me, although I can but lytBf 
On hokesfo^ to rede I me delyte, 
And to hem yive I feyth and Jul credence^ 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence 
So hertely, that ther is game noon 
That fro my bakes makcth me to goon. 
But it be seldom on the holyday, 
Save, certeynly, thai whan the month of May 
Is comen, and that thefloures ginnen for to springe^ -« 
Farewel my hoke, and my devocioun.'* 

Only the love of May, and particularly the love of 
tihe daisy, can draw the poet from his books. He 
worships the daisy with a fairly mystical devotion* 

(Ll45ff.) = — 

** As I seyde erst, whan conien is the May, 
That in my bed the daweth me do day. 
That I n^am up and walkying in the tnede, 
To seen this flour agein the sonne sprede, 
Whan it upryseth erly by the morwe. 
That bluful sighte softneth al my sorive — 



And I love it, and evere alike newe. 
And ever shal, til that myn herte dye. 



And, whan that it is eve, I renne blyve, 
As sone as evere the sonne gynneth weste, 
To seen this flour, how it wol go to reste, 
For fere ofnyght, so hateth she derknssse, 
Hir chere is pleynly sprad in the brighinesse 
Of the sonne, for there it wol unclose. 
Alias, that I ne had Englyssh, ryme or prose^ 
Suffisant this flour to prey se aryght.** 

So the poet in the May season passes a whole day in 
the worship of " the flour ; " and in the evening time 
when it had closed, returning to his house, he coin« 
poses himself to sleep in an arbor, " for deynte of tlia 
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newe someres sake." There in dreams he returns 
again to the daisy meadow. And lo ! from afar comes 
walking the god of Love leading by the hand a queen 
who wears a daisy crown. The poet fearing not a 
little the god, and loving already the queen, sings, to 
himself we must suppose, this ballade ^ in her honor : ^^^ 

" Hyde, Ahsalon, thtf gilte tresses dere; 
Ester lay thou thy mekenesse al adoun; 
Hyde^ Jonathas, al thyfrendly manerej 
Pencdopee, and Marcia Catoun, 
Make qfyoure wi/hode no comparysoun ; 
Hyde ye youre heautesy Ysoude and Eleyne ; 
My lady comith, that al this may disteyne. 

^ Thy f aire body lot it nat appere, 
Lavyne ; and thou Lucrssse of Rome toun^ 
And Polyxene, that houghten love so dere, 
A nd Cleopatre, with al thy passyoun, 
Hyde ye youre trouthe of looey and you^ renoin% 
And thoUf Tesbe, that hast of love suche peyne$ 
My lady comith, that al this may disteyne. 

* Hero, Dido, Laudomia^ aUe yfere. 
And PhUlis, hangyngfor thy Demophoun^ 
And Canace, espied hy thy chere, 
Ysiphile, betraysed with Jasoun, 
Maketh of your trouthe neythir boost ne soim^ 
Nor Ypermystre, or Adriane, ye tweyne; 
My lady comith, that al this may diateyne/* 

As Chaucer thus challenges for his lady a place 
above the beauties of olden time, a company of ninoi 
i^een ladies, the gtod women of the Legende^ draw by, 
followed by an infinite nimiber of women, who aa the} 
Bee the daisy crown cry out with one voice : •— 

^ This beautiful ballade has inspired a namber •! imitalkNit 
tor which see Skeat's Qote« 
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*' Heel and honour 
To troutke o/womanhede, and to this flow 
That hereth our alder prut inflffurynge'* 

Suddenly the god of Love detects a stranger kneel 
ing on the edge of the throng ; and as Chaucer answer- 
ing *a peremptory question gives his name, the god 
reproves him sternly for daring to approach the daisy 
queen, — for Chaucer has written much evil against 
.We and against women, especially in the Homaunt of 
the Rose^ and TroUus arid Criseyde^ — and threatens 
to punish him severely for this offence. 

At this point the queen undertakes the defence of 
the trembling poet. He may have been slandered, he 
may have sinned in ignorance, or merely through fol* 
lowing his old authors ; in any case a god should show 
clemency. Furthermore Chaucer has written many a 
work in praise of women, or otherwise moral in tone ; 
Buch as the Boke of the Duchesse^ Palamoun and 
Arcite^ the Lyf of Seynt Cecile^ and others. The 
queen exacts of the erring poet reparation, not punish- 
ment ; and the god of I<ove gracefully consents.. 

Chaucer here seeks to express his thanks and tG 
make his excuse. The queen stops him (1. 476) : — • 

" Lat he thyn arguynge, 
For love ne wol nat countrepleted he 
In ryght ne ivrong," 

Love 18 a free gift and not to be won by argument 
Chaucer's penance shall be to write " yeer by yeer " a 
•* glorious legende " in the honor of women true in 
iove, and to the dispraise of faithless men. When 
the book is finished, he shall hand it to the queen 
«f England at her country palace of Eltham or d 
Sheen^ 
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The god of Love, half rallying Chaueex that he k 
ignorant of his benefactress' name, tells him that sha 
U the Queen Alceste, — Alcestis, paragon of wiven, 
who died to redeem her husband from Hades. llei> 
cules restored her soul to light; and later Jove ** stelli* 
fyed " her ; while Cybele created the daisy in reccem- 
brance of her faithfulness and spotless innocence* As 
Alceste blushes at her own praise, the god of Lotg 
charges the poet to write as the last and crowning 
story of his Legende the life of Alceste, bidding 
him further to choose his own metre, and to begu] 
with Cleopatra. 

Chaucer timis to his books and sets about the 
writing of his Legende of Good Women* 

For charming and not too prolix description, for a 
land where the beautiful creatures of one's dreams 
move in an ideal landscape, we find not the hke of 
the prologue of the Legende until the Faerie Queene* 
The compliment to Queen Anne was particularly 
graceful, for everybody knew that Alceste's praise was 
the queen's. 

The poem is a well-nigh perfect example of its arti- 
ficial, if charming, class. Many will prefer its sweet* 
ness and quiet humor to the brilliancy and wit of The 
Rape of the Lock. It is equally a classic of occasional 
poetry. 

The Legende itself was to have consisted of twenty 
lives of good women, beginning with Cleopatra and 
ending with Alcestis. Boccaccio's Latia work, Di 
Claris Mulieribus^ which in its turn was suggested 
by Ovid's Heroides^ probably served as the model for 
such a compilation. Chaucer begins with the death 
ot Cleopatra, a model of concise and intense narration, 
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Dofcable particularly for a vivid description of the se» 
fight ofiF Actium.^ 

Thisbe, the second legend, from Ovid, and Dido, 
the third, from Virgil, bear well the comparison with 
their famous originals, for what they lack in intellect- 
ual subtlety and finish of style is more than made up 
by the simplicity and directness of their pathetic ap 
peaL Ysiphile and Medea share the fourth legend ; foi 
were they not both undone by the false Jason ? Hert 
Chaucer begins to weary a Uttle of the unfailing trust- 
fulness of his " good women," and one may more than 
suspect that he is, at heart, for the astute deceiver. 
With the tragic story of Tarquin's base crime, and the 
Boman death of Lucrece, the poet returns to the seri- 
ous mood. Most readers will prefer the fine directness 
and virility of his treatment, to the closer analysis of 
morbid passion and greater artistry of Shakespeare's 
Xvcrece. But when Chaucer reaches the legend of 
4.riadne, although he curses " Duk Theseus " roundly, 
" A twenty devil voay the wynde him dryve^^ 

^ I cite the pass£ige, which may well he compared with Chau* 
ter's earlier-written account of a tournament, KnighCs TcUe, 11 
miff.: — 

** Up goth the trump* f and for to shout and gfietCf 
And paynen hem to »ette on with thesonne; 
With grisly fhont out goth the grete gonne^ 
And heterly they hurteJen al attones^ 
And fro the toppe doun cometh the grete stones. 
In gooth the grapenel so Jul of crokesy 
Amonge theropes and the sheryng hokes; 
In with the polaz preseth he and he ; 
Behynde the waste hegynneth he tofle^ 
And out agayn^ and dryveth hem over borde / 
He stynteth hem upon his speres oriie ; 
He rent the snyle with hokes lyke a sUke; 
He bryngeth the cuppe and biddeth hem be blithe; 
He poureth ppsen upon the hacches slidre ; 
With pottexful of lyme^ thej/ goon togidre ; 
And thus the longe day in fight ttiey spende, — 11. €35-6B0l 
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one feels the hoUowness of it alL Chaucer is tired of 
his task, and from this time the legends are dispatched 
unceremoniously enough. Ovid's story of Philomela, 
the seventh legend, is perfunctorily retold ; the story 
of Phillis and Demophon is, on the contrary, almost 
burlesqued; and when the ladies of the court hear 
Chaucer's closing warning solemnly read — 

" Be war, ye wymmen, of your e sotilefo ! 
Syns yet this day meti may ensample se. 
And, as in love, trusteth no man but me," 

we may imagine the laughter that would have greeted 
the roguish poet. 

The ninth legend, that of Hypermnestra, remains 
unfinished ; Chaucer only half achieved his plan, yield- 
ing to the inevitable monotony of the subject. Twenty 
stories in which the woman should be true and the 
man faithless, — there was little enough opportunity 
for variety in such a task. No wonder that Chaucer 
left it half done ! Yet the Legends remains one of his 
more important works. It was the first time that he 
had fairly tested his powers in short narrative, and it 
was in this work that he became master of the form. 
The poorest legends compare favorably with the St. 
Cecile written some twelve years earlier, and the best, 
such as Cleopatra^ Thisbe^ and Dido^ fall little, if 
any, short of better known masterpieces in the Canta 
bury Tales. 

But the Legends coidd gain only partial success \ 
as a scheme it was foredoomed to failure. Building 
upon the experience gained from it, it fell to Chancer 
to frame the ideal setting for a collection of tales, a 
Betting that offered him all possible flexibility and 
variety — the Canterbury pilgrimage. 
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THE PLAN OF THE CANTERBUKT TALES 

At some time later than 1385, and probably in the 
year 1387, Chaucer began writing and compiling the 
Canterbury Tales. The plan was an ambitious one* 
Thirty pilgrims, including Chaucer, bound for the 
shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, while lying at the 
" Tabard " in South wark, agree at their host's — Harry 
Bailey's — suggestion to tell each two tales going and 
two coming. This would make in all one hundred and 
twenty tales, or with those of a chance addition to the 
party, the Canon's Yeoman, one hundred and twenty- 
four. These tales would have been linked together by 
appropriate talk of the pilgrims, some description of 
the roads, and presumably some account of the stay 
at Canterbury. The journey, though a scant sixty 
miles, would have taken about three days and a half 
either way. Such was Chaucer's original plan as set 
forth in the Prologue, 11. 790flP. 

But it appears that he very soon gave up this plan. 
The Canterbury Talcs, as we have them, cover roughly 
the journey to Canterbury, each pilgrim telling one 
tale, and the host, " judge and reportour " of the story- 
fcelling, expresses his contentment as the journey draws 

to a close : — 

" Lordynges everichoorij 
Now lakketh us no tales mo than oon ; 
Fulfilled is my sentence and my decree ; 
/ trow that we han herd ofech degree, 
Almoost fulfild is al myn ordinaunce.** 

If this were Chaucer's final plan, the '^ boke of the 
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Tales of Canterbury," with twenty-three out of thirty^ 
one story-tellers represented by twenty-four tales, is 
more than two thirds finished. It should be added 
that a number of the dialogue ^^ links " between talei 
were never written, so that the tales exist in nine de< 
tached groups (designated by the letters A-I). Of 
the twenty-four tales written, four remain unfinished, 
two (Chaucer's and the Monk's) interrupted by the 
host, speaking for a wearied company. Chaucer, cut 
off in the middle of his Rime of Sir Thophas^ avenges 
himself by telling the very dull prose tale of Meli* 
beus. 

So f ai' as possible Chaucer puts in the mouths ot 
the Canterbury pilgrims tales he had already written. 
Sometimes the result is excellent ; the story of Palamon 
and Ardte could not better have suited the EJiight, if 
it had been written for him in the first instance ; while 
the jolly Monk with his dolorous ^^ tragedies " is an 
admirably comic figure, were not the joke unduly pro- 
longed. Yet this use of old material occasionally pro- 
duces disconcerting results ; it is not a little surprising 
for instance to hear the " Second Nonne " speak of 
herself as an unworthy " sone " of Eve (1. 62), while it 
is even stranger to find the bearded shipman including 
himself among womankind (1. llff.) — an indication 
that the story was originally written for the Wife oi 
Bath. The Man of Law appears to promise a prose tale 
(L 96), and tells in stanzas a religious legend quite 
out of keeping with his character. It would be eas]^ 
to multiply such cases of inconsistency, but this will 
suffice to show that we have in the Canterbury Tales 
only the rough draft of Chaucer's plan. On the othef 
hand, these inconsistencies are decidedly of minor im* 
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portance. Where we have stories of great interest 
and merit, we may well disregard their loose conneo* 
tion with the general plan ; while occasional master- 
pieces of characterization like the prologues and tales 
of the Wife of Bath and of the Pardoner, show us the 
standard Chaucer set for himself. Small wonder that 
he sometimes fell short of it. 

The great advantage of the framework of the Can^ 
ierhury Tales is its flexibility. On pilgrimage all 
classes of society, excluding only the very highest and 
lowest, might meet, and did meet in a common religious 
purpose, and on a certain equality. There was room 
for the knight with the glory of a score of battles, and 
the honest ploughman who tilled his own acre ; for the 
Prioress, fine lady bom and bred, and the Wife of 
Bath, jovial but frankly vulgar tradeswoman ; for the 
pale and studious Clerk, and the boisterous Somnour 
with his " fir-reed Cherubynnes face." All this we shall 
consider more at length when we treat of the Pro- 
logue ; suffice it to say that such a company, each tell- 
ing his tale after his kind, affords an infinite number 
of tones and treatment. There can be no monotony 
when the Miller follows the Knight, and the Nun's 
Priest's "tale of a cok," the Monk's "Tragedies."' 
The Canterbury Tales thus avoids the monotony of 
tone which even the greatest collections of tales, — 
witness the Decameron or The Earthly Paradise — 
wcasionally show. 

This impression of variety is heightened by the fact 
that the tales are told on a journey with a constantly 
shifting scene. Dispute, criticism, and comment break 
&e formality of story-telling ; finally the plan is admi« 
fable in that the story-teHeis are not brought together 
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tor the express purpose of having their nay ; the story« 
telling is merely incidental to the pleasure of their 
holydaying. 

The writing and arranging of the Canterbury TcUea 
must have proceeded intermittently from 1387 to 1400, 
the year of Chaucer's death. A prose treatise on that 
rude astronomical instrument the astrolabe was begun 
in 1391 for the poet's ten-year-old-son " Louys." An 
obscure poem, ITie Compleynt of Mars^^ in spite of 
attempts to discover in it personal allusions, appears to 
be only a jeu cC esprit in versified astrology. It cer- 
tainly adds little of interest to the work of this period. 
Several shorter poems, most of them in the ballade 
form, were written in these later years. Their tone is 
usually ethical and didactic, suggesting the translator 
of Boece and the writer of the ParaorCs Tale rather 
than the poet of the Prologue, But poems m the 
lighter mood are not lacking; the old, sly h^mor 
comes out in the Envoy to Scogan^ written some- 
where after 1391. Chaucer now writes but little, as 
those lines tell us : — 

" Ne thynhe I never of sleep to wake my muaep 
That rusteth in my shethe stiUe in pees ; 
While I was yong I put Mr forth in prees; 
But al shal passen that men prose or ryme, 
Take every man his tume as for his tymeJ" 

Tins same regret is expressed in different words is 
the envoy of the Compleynt of Venus. Much of thife 
minor verse has real dignity, and none of it is posi« 
tively dulL Only once does its sententiousness reach 

^ The latest and best study of this difficult poem is that of 
Prof. J. M. Manly, published in Hho Child memorial volume of 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Zaterature^ Boston, 1896. 
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eloquence ; in the following lines one will recognize 

the didactic, and frankly so, yet genuinely poetic note, 

which English literature shows oftener than any since 

Greece and Borne : — 

^ That thee » senlt receyve in huxumnessef 
The torastlyng for this worlde axeth afal» 
Here n*is non hoom, her n'u biU toildemesse. 
Forth, pilgrim, forth I Forth, beste, out of thy stai. 
Know they contree, look up, thank God ofal; 
Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede** 

If the last decade of Chaucer's life had often ptO' 
duced work of this quality, we should willingly com- 
pare it to the serene and wise last years of Goethe. 
As it is we shall have to admit Dr. Fumivall's view 
that the closing years were a period of declining pow- 
ers. The brightest, most virile genius that England 
has seen bowed under adversity. We may hope that 
ihe resignation and philosophy that breathe through 
the scattered works of this twilight hour made up, in 
some degree, to the man for the waning of creative 
power. Our loss in the poet is none the less great. 
No other theory than that of decaying faculties will 
account for that curious document the ^^Betractions," 
appended to the Canterbury Tales. Imagine a poet, 
easily the greatest of his day and conscious of his owi 
worth, disowning his best work and praising God fc 
his worst. And yet this belier of himself is Chaucer 
under the influence of misguided, if sincere, religious 
emotion. 

The last words of the Parson's sermon are spoken, 
and we are about to take leave of the Canterbury pil- 
grims, when the author of the book detains us for a 
tioment with these words of personal explanation : -* 
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••Wberfore I biseke yow mekely, for the mercy of God, that 
jre preye for me that Crist have mercy on me and foryeve me 
my pites, and namely of my translaciouns and enditynges of 
worldly vanitees the whiche I revoke in my Retracciouns ; as if 
the book of Troylus ; the book also of Fame ; the book ot 
the xzv Ladies ; the book of Seint Yalentynes day, of tht 
Parlement of Briddes ; the Tales of Canterbury, — thilke that 
sownen unto synne ; tlie book of the Leoun ; and many another 
book, if they were in my remembrauuce ; and many a song and 
many a lecherous lay, that Crist, for his grete mercy, foryeve 
me the synne. 

** But of the translacioun of Boece De Consclacione^ and othere 
bookes of Legendes of Seiotes, and omelies and moralitee, and 
devocionn, that thanke I oure Lord Jhesu Crist, and his blisful 
mooder and alle the Seintes of hevene," etc. 

These are honest words ; and, had they come out of 
a passing black mood, they would hardly have survived 
the mood itself. They are the words of a man of 
broken spirit^ for whom resignation alone remains. 
This is a gray ending for such a life. We shab 
choose rather to remember the long years of uncon 
scions preparation for great poetry, and to return to 
that marvellous dozen years following 1379; a time 
of full maturity and incessant productiveness, begin^ 
ning with Troilus and not ending until the Canter* 
bury Tales were practically complete. This is the 
real Chaucer that we must learn to know. 
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THE GENIUS OF CHAUCER 

The test of style is ultimate in the determination oJ 
genius. By this we mean that there must be perfect 
accord between the thought in the writer's mind and 
the wrrds tliat express that thought to the reader 
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l^ere originality, nobility even of tliought, hardly lie 
to their creator^s credit, unless he has for them words 
equally novel and lofty. It is chiefly this command 
Df style in the larger sense that gives the poet his 
advantage over the average fine-souled man — that 
makes a Burke greater than a Pitt. The first ques- 
tion that we ask ourselves, then, after the immediate 
relish of curiosity is passed, is, " Has this new writer 
the supreme gift of style that separates him from the 
writers of the day ? " And this is the question we 
must sooner or later raise concerning Chaucer. I9 
his immediate and lasting charm the result of the fin- 
est genius, or, as it appears, wayward and almost acci- 
dental? 

The analysis of a few passages will only confirm the 
feehng that Chaucer has that beauty and appropriate- 
ness of phrase which is proper to £he grf^at poets. 
His style bears all the traces of conscioup ar^. Take 
this description of a bristling forest, — 

** First on the wal wax peyrUed aforesty 
In which ther dwelleth neither nian nor bestp 
With knotty f knarry, hareyn trees olde 
Ofstuhhes sharpe and hidous to hiholde ; 
In which ther ran a rumhel in a swough, 
As though a storm sholde bresten every bough,^'^ 

How well the harsh and angular adjectives express 
the gnarled trees; when Chaucer will describe the 
continuous roaring of the wind in the branches, how 
\q fills the line with resonant and prolonged conso- 
nants, "m's," *'n's," and "r's," and finally the ci*a&b 
of the '' st's " in " storm," " bresten," which renders 
the crack of great branches torn from the parent 

» Knight^s Tale, 11. 1117ff. 
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Btem ! Here are the exact words to express what 
the eye and the ear gather from the wild scene. 

I would willingly quote entire the scene of Arcite's 
death, the perfect sincerity and simplicity of which 
has touched generations of readers.^ Note only the 
force of the redundant " AUone, withouten any com 
paignye " when put in the mouth of one upon whon. 
had just smiled the prospect of a life in Emily's com* 
pany: — 

" What asketh man to have, 
Now toUh his love now in his cdde fjrave 
AUone unthoiUen any compaignye 1'*'^ 

In the following lines the very structure of the verse, 
the balanced participles, "giggj^ge," "lacynge," etc., 
the claose that overruns its line to end abruptly 
and strangely with "gnawynge," all heightens the 
effect of bustle and breathless preparation for the 
tournament : — 

" Ther maysiow seen . . , 
KnyghteSy ofretenue, and eek srfayeres 
Nailynge the speres, and helmes bokelynge, 
Giggynge o/shneldeSy with layneres lacynge^ 
Ther as need is, they weren nothyng ydel y 
The/omy steedes on the golden brydel 
Gnawynge, and fast the amiarers also 
WUhfyle and hatner prikyng to andfro^^ etc.* 

Let these few examples suffice for many. 

1 Knight's Tale, U. 1907ff. 

* " How does the repetition and amplification give force anc' 
bitterness to the thought, as if Arcite must need dwell on hii 
expected Aonelmess in order to feel it fully!" — Lowell, Cofn^ 
versationSi p. 17. 

• Knight's Tale, 11. 1644if. My friend, Dr. M. C. Sutphen 
kindly supplies a parallel from Aristophanes, — the description 
of a busy arsenal, — which presents siuiiiar mtylistic features : -^ 
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Single lines show tlie same felicity. We are told 
of the Monk that — 

" whan Kb rood men myghie his hrydet here 
Oynglen in a whistlynge wynd as clere. 
And eek as Itmde as dooth the chapel belle, 
Ther as this lord was kepere of the celle ; " * 

ind the very whistling of the wind is in the second 
line with Its thin " i '* and " e '^ sounds and its reso- 
nant "n*a/' Or in the description of the Miller — 

•• He was short^shMered^ broodt a thicke knarre " ^ — 
the verse with its weighty compound word and its 
halting rhythm moves with the hulking carriage oi 
the Miller s powerful frame. 

In these instances we are dealing with no narrowly 
rhetorical matters ; it is this mastery of his instrument 
that marks the great artist. 

From a very early time men have noted and admired 
the realism of Chaucer^ and probably the time will 
never come when lovers fail to recognize something 
of themselves in Troilus, and men cease to find their 
neighbors among the Canterbury pilgrims. Perhaps 
the handsomest tribute ever paid to this quality of 
Chaucer^s is that of a very poor poet of the succeeding 
eentury, the anonymous wiiter of The Hook of Cur* 
k«y$ (E. E» T. Sm Ext. Ser. No. iii. 11. 837 -843)^ — 

^' fh Pnipiop t At kt>iir4»v «rAttTl»t>MeVw*» 

ttdAMi^ »tAevirra)i') vtyAdptav &vpiytidriu»/ 

AcitAlilTUlTI^ Hi 662& 

^ Ottf lutwhtA would h&ir« Mttttded and t-^Munded 
With bftUf B ftlid tliwiickk ot dfiving boltb HHd hfkfb^ 
Of shnpltig cMrs iind holes to iptit the OAft iti : 
With httckitig^ ImmmeHngi clattei-ihg) »iid hotingi 
Wohit ot eoutiiMiid) whisiles) atid pipes aud fifes.'* 

1 t^ogue, II lUfL « Prtdogue, I Mill 
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^Redith kut hokesfulle of all plesawnct^ 
Clere in sentence^ in longage excellent^ 
Brefly to write suche was his suffesaunce^ 
What-ever to sey he toke in his entente 
His longage was so /eyre and pertinent^ 
That semed unto mennys heryng 
• Not only the toorde, hut verrely the thing.^ 

{t would be hard to better the last line. It is the 
complete fusion of the word in the thing that makes 
Chaucer not only one of the great artists, but one of 
the great realists. 

We may well carry our analysis of this recognized 
quality a point further and ask, What are the methods 
of observation and setting-forth that make the Pro- 
logue and the best of the Canterbury Tales unique 
for vividness and reality ? We may say at the outset 
that Chaucer never sought the cheaper and more 
obvious methods of modern realism. We never find 
anything like an inventory of the moral qualities of 
the Canterbury pilgrims ; we seldom have a complete 
accounr even of their dress and physical characteris- 
tics. Of the Shipman we are told only that he lode 
badly, was dressed in a long coat of rough cloth, with 
a dagger by his side, that lie was tanned and weather- 
beaten. The rest is description of his " easy '' han- 
dling of a wine cargo, of his piratical traits, and of 
his seamanship, except for the single line, — 

** With many a tempest hadde his herd been shake. ^* ^ 
Yet what a sea-picture there is in this simple state- 
ment* I tieed no more than this to see the Shipman, 
legs wide-braced on a heaving deck, eyes, under beaten 
browdt strained out into the storm, while the gale 
sweeps a great beard back over his shoulders. 

1 Prologue, 1. 406. 
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After we Have learned how the Friar lived by his 
wits and pleased his very dupes, we part from him 
with the lines, — 

<< And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde songe, 
His eyen lioynkled in his heed aryght 
As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght" * * 

We have seen the snap of his eye and know why every- 
body hked him, and a poor widow would give the fei« 
low her last farthing. 

Areite has been cruelly crushed under his horse. 
Chaucer says simply, — 

" Tho was he carven out of his hameys,*** — 

and we shudder. No surgeon's exact description of 
the hurt could so move us. 

Two lines express the whole restless character of the 
Man of Law, — 

" Nowher so busy a man as he ther n* as, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was." • 

You cannot forget that the Reeve is " sclendre " when 
you have seen his legs through Chaucer's honxdy 
simile, — 

" Ful longe were his legges andftd lene, 
Y'lyk a staf, tlier was no calf y-sene.** * 

Nor will you doubt that the Prioress is sentimental 
and tender-hearted when you learn that a trapped 
mouse claimed her tears, that the death or even the 
chastisement of one of her lapdogs caused bitter 
weeping, finally that the same " smale houndes," on a 
diet of " rosted flessh, or milk, and wastel bred," farec 
better than a mistress who kept ascetic rules for ber^ 
self, — not for her pets. Can you finally imagine A 

» Prologue, 11. 266ff. « Knight's Tale, 1. 1868. 

^ Prologue, U. 321f. • * Prologue, 11. 592fl. 
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better Bimile for Chaucer's lover and soldier-squire 
than the ahnost commonplace, — 

" He ujos CIS fresh as is the monthe of May " / * 

It is this faculty of seizing upon the characteristic 
attitude or action that makes Chaucer's descriptions 
so vivid. He wastes no time upon the things that 
might be said of any lawyer or any miller, but goes 
straight to the traits that mark his particular lawyer 
and miller. We all have some way of looking or act- 
ing that reveals us ; often the idiosjmcrasy is so slight 
as to escape even our closest friends until a skilful 
mimic shows that this mere ti*ick of expression marks 
us as our very selves. Chaucer's power lay in the 
unerring observation of such peculiarities. It is a 
method closely allied to that of caricature, and aa 
such, much abused even by the better students of 
human eccentricity, — witness Dickens and Balzac 
This pitfall Chaucer measurably escapes. Of course 
we know that the Miller's mouth was not literally 
"wyde .*. . as a greet fomeys;" the comparison 
none the less renders unforgettable its bigness and 
redness. 

At the risk of repetition we must insist that Chan* 
cer seldom tries gradually to build up a character, 
that he coidd have done so Chriseyde is abundacl 
proof. His method then differs essentially from thai 
of the modern novelist. His presentation of characterv 
on the contrary, comes instantaneously through illu' 
minating flashes, and the great masters of the short 
^tory, such as Maupassant, are in technique his true 
successors. It is this power of flashing troth into h 

^ Prologue^ t M 
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description that our poet of the Book of Curtesy^ 
had in mind when he spoke of Chaucer's " longage " 
as being so " pertinent " that it conveyed 

" Not only the tcord hut verrely the thing. "^^ 

The most serious passages of his poetry are seldom 
yithout a sub-quality of humor, while usually this 
quality is unrestrained. But Chaucer's humor rarely 
passes over into satire. At most he is finely ironical 
toward the offender against the congruous, sincerely 
loving and even respecting him against whom he has 
turned the laugh. It is this unshaken good-humor 
and friendliness which is most characteristic of the 
poet's attitude toward men. He loves to laugh at 
them, but he loves them too. And his humor is so 
fine and pervasive that it claims oftener a smile than 
a laugh. 

Alert as this humor is, its touch is kindly. The 

Prioress escapes with only a fling at her airs and 

graces ; the Monk provokes only an ironical approval 

of his hunting ; so the Friar is commended for loving 

a barmaid better than a leper : the Doctor loves gold 

because it has medicinal value : — 

" For geld in physik is a cordial, 
Therfore he lyved gold in speciall** * 

Sometimes this humor takes the form of burlesque. 
What more delicious and yet what more realistic than 
kbe description of Chaunticleer ? — 

** His comb was redder than thefyn cored. 
And batailled as it were a castel wal ; 
His byte was blak, ami as the jeet it shoon ; 
Lyk asure were his legges and his toon : 
His nayles whiter than the lylye flour. 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour,*'* 

.} F^vioffM, U. i3f. > Nun's Priesfs Tale, U. dOS 
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Bo the old romancers loved to describe a Sir Lybeavft 
or a Lancelot; and Cliaucer lanst have observed 
the cock with a real admiration for his splendor, 
though seeing too the fim of cock character. Yain 
pedant that he is, the cock deigns to rally anxious 
Dame Pertelote in Latin, and to add the interprets 

!ao»» — 

"Mulier est hominis oonfusio: 
Madamey the sentence of this Latin iSf 
Woman is mannesjoye, and al his hUsJ* * 

We can see what Mr. Bobert Grant has aptly named 
" the furtive conjugal smile." 

Few characters fail to challenge Chaucer's genial 
irony ; and yet there are those, such as the Knight, the 
Parson, and the Plowman, that are treated with per< 
feet seriousness. Souls so finely simple and genuine 
are impregnable even to the kindest ridicule. They 
disarm the humorist. ^^ Sitting beside them the 
Comic Muse is grave and sisterly," is Mr. Meredith's 
fine word. 

The frank realism of Chaucer's humor brings him 
at times into conflict with modem standards of the 
fitting, and even of the permissible. In the JPro* 
logue (h 731), he has already warned us that — 

" Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 
He moot reherce as ny as ever he can, 
Everich a word, if it he in his charge, 
Al speke he never so rudeliche and large,'* 

Consequently he lets the Miller tell on freely his 
*cherles tale;" nor does he hold the rein on the 
Miller's coarser fellows. Many of these stories, that 
• sownen unto " a now decorously covered sin, are 
» Nun's Priesfs Tale. 11. 343ff. 
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f uite redeemed by the brilliancy and humor of the 
telling. Chaucer is too much the artist to be coarse 
Cor coarseness' sake, and often lends a special refine* 
ment of manner to matter sufficiently dubious. Y^ 
the reader of no too squeamish taste will find certain 
parts of these tales obtrusively nasty. Nor can he 
wholly excuse the poet on the ground of old-time 
freedom of expression ; for Chaucer knew perfectly 
well what he was about in treating the Somnour aa 
realistically as he did the Prioress : the choice and 
the responsibility were his alone. It is, however, fair 
to say that such work is small in amount, and to 
the average reader a negligible quantity. The closer 
student will condemn this portion of his work, or 
hold it justified, according to his opinion of the real- 
istic doctrine ; while those who have experienced 
some of life's compromises will be rather tolerant to- 
ward one whose " gipoun," unlike that of the Knight, 
bears stains other than those of the crusader's " haber- 
geoun." 

Supremely inventive Chaucer proved himself just 
once — in the Prologue and the plan of the Canter* 
hury Tales. Elsewhere he prefers to rest upon the 
authority of other men, and to use his great literary 
powers in the re-shaping and bringing to perfection 
of well-known stories. He possibly never invented a 
plot, and when, as in the Hous of Fame^ he lacked 
a direct model, the story quite ran away with him. 
Pillaging literature with a freedom that reminds us 
of Shakespeare digging Macbeth out of a chronicle, 
or transforming a popular novel into As Yov Like lU 
Chaucer now borrowed the plot of an Italian epic, now 
Used a Latin tale of Petrarch's, now re-wrote a French 
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fdhleau ; op again a legend of Ovid, op an " example ** 
from a monkish compilation was his theme. 

But everything he borrowed became speedily hi? 
own, The Knight's Tale emerged a very different 
thing f pom the Teseide ; Boccaccio would have recog- 
nized only with difficulty in Troilus his FUostrato, 
Even in those cases whepe he follows an opiginaJ 
closely, the gpace of the telling, the pictupesque- 
ness and genial humop which pepmeate the old mate- 
rial tpansmute it into anothep and f ap finep substance. 
Evepy one knows that inventiveness is the smallest 
papt of the stopy-tellep's gift. The most indiffepent 
tale may be pedeemed by the resoupces of the nappa- 
top's apt ; the most ingenious spoiled thpough inade-* 
quate telling. So the stopy-tellep's business lies chiefly 
in ppesentation, vepy little in absolute invention. Or 
dientet content etfahloient^ "Now they say andpelate 
and tell the tale," stands at the chaptep-heads of that 
blithest of eaply stories, Aucassin and Nicolette. Let 
this artless pedimdancy of wopds fop telling indicate 
that thepein lies the whole opus and labop of a difficult 
art. So a man tell his stopy suppemely well, be he 
a Chaucep, an Apiosto, a La Fontaine, the question, 
'* Whepe did he get it?" troubles little the peadep. 
He is foolish who seeks too nappowly the antecedents 
of bookish tpeasupe-tpove. 'T is the bookworm's, not 
the gentle pcadep's papt. And be it said that such 
nimmaging among Chaucep's "olde bokes" only illus- 
tpates his genius. Many-sided as is his genius, he 
must be judged, op bettep, enjoyed primarily, as the 
mastep of those who tell. Li olden times the Fpencb 
ipouvepe of recognized ppeeminence peceived the title 
»f king. So Adenes ppoudly signs himself li roia* 
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Cliauoer liad no need to claim a title that postentj 
has never refused him. 

We have found in Chancer an imusual power of 
style, the eloquentia of the humanist whom Chaucer 
in temperament often foreshadows. And here be it 
said that when Matthew Arnold denied to him the 
possession of the ^^ grand style," he spoke from imper- 
fect knowledge or appreciation. As well deny this 
gift to Horace because he prefers the note of comedy. 
To style in the narrower sense Chaucer adds extraor- 
dinary descriptive power, dealing hqwever rather in 
the significant line than in the elaborated study. 
Finally, the texture of his invention is undershot with 
a hiunor peculiarly genial and humane. The result 
is a style unequalled for ease and charm. This natu- 
ralness has frequently passed for naivete. There 
could be no greater mistake. The great poets have 
no " wood-notes wUd," and Chaucer is of their com- 
pany, della loro schiera. 

It is, I believe, the supreme ease of his poetry that 
gives him his unique position among English poets. 
Certain it is that no other poet of the first rank gives 
so much, requiring of the reader so little effort in 
return. And this ease lies deeper than facts of style 
and methods of composition; it comes from a nature 
finely adjusted to the world in which it finds itself. 
When we think of the maa Chaucer we are inevitably 
reminded of the Horace of the Satires and Epistles. 
We divine a man who has loved the world much, not 
wholly trusting it, who knows tears but prefers smiles. 
We recognize an experience, mellowing where embit< 
lennent were possible, which has yielded worldly i9j» 
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dom of the most amiable sort. It is these qualities 
tiiat make Chaucer of all our poets the friendliest. 



PRONUNCIATION AND METRE 

Pronunciation.^ No one can read the first three 
lines of The Prologue without asking the question, 
** How is this to be pronounced? " If he pronounce 
as in modem English, — 

" And bath'd every vein in such liquor '* — 

he clearly has something that is not verse at all ; if, 
retaining the modem pronunciation, he sound such 
extra syllables as appear to be required by the verse, 
he has something that assuredly is neither old nor 
modem English; while he will encounter the further 
difficulty that a good half the rimes are false : in the 
first six lines he must rime "liquor — flower" and 
•'breath — heath.'* No cross-roads poet could do 
worse than this, and Chaucer, one of our greatest 
artists in verse, can have written nothing of the sort. 
Since Chaucer pronounced our way is not Chaucer at 
all, we must learn to read his verse as he read it him- 
seU ; nor is this so difficult as it would seem, for the 
research of our own time has determined very accu- 
rately the pronunciation of Chaucer's English. A 
few simple rules, which avoid aU minute or merely 

* This section is simplified to the last degree. Naturally such 
vowels as e and o had other pronunciations than those here indi- 
eated. These refinements can hardly concern the average reader. 
The special student of Chaucer's language will not need to b( 
iirected to Skeat, Ellis, and Ten Brink. 
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leelmieal points, will enable the student to read C3ifi9 
rer^s verse with pleasure ; and the general reader can 
not be too strongly urged to read aloud from the first. 

I. Accented Vowels. In general the vowels ar€ 
pronounced as in French. 

a as in father, never as in flat, 
e long, often written ee, as the vowel in fate, 
e short, as in get. 
i, y, as the vowel in feet. 
o long, often written oo, as in abode. 
o short, as in son, but before gt as in bot/ght. 
u, e^ as in French, nature^ Geiman ii ; rarely Bh 
in st^ch. 

Diphthongs, ai, ay, and el, ey, as in straight. 

an, aw, as in now?. 

on, ow, as in throt^gh ; but ought as in boi/ght. 

II. TJnaccented Vowels are pronounced usually 
like accented. 

e final has the sound of a in comma ; this e when 
printed should always be pronounced, except when 
elided for metrical reasons (see Sec. VI.). 

A few words drop the e arbitrarily, more or mor', 
hadde or hadd', were or wer', wolde or wold', sholde 
or shold', all' or rarely (except in rime) alle. 

IIL Consonants. Consonants maybe pronounced 
is in modem English, except that r shoidd be strongly 
trilled, and h and g followed by a consonant sounded 
like Grerman ch in hack or ich^ according to the natuirtf 
«f the preceding voweL 
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IV. Versification. All the selections In this 
rolume are written in five-stressed lines rimed in 
duplets. 

(a) The line normally consists of ten syllables, or 
bleven when the rime is double, and the oven syllables 
usually bear the stresses : — 

** At n^ght was c<5m intd that hdstelx'^^e." 

Pro/. L aa 

^ A Kin^gbt ther w«U, and tlu&t a wdcthym^n." 

Ibid. 1. 43. 

(6) But the stress frequently .falls on the first 

instead of the second syllable, with the effect of' eni>i. 

phasizing the first word, — 

** Redj to wtfuden <5n my pi^rimilge." 

Ibid, 1. 21. 

The same liberty is permitted after the pause, — 

'^Troiithe and honoiir,/r6dom and ctbteisye." 

Ibid.h4S. 

This we speak of as inverted stress, for the usual 

ivrder a£ unaccented and accented syllable is trans- 

posed. 

V. Nine-Syllable Verses. The initial unao» 
eented syllable may fail entirely, in which case we 
may say that the first foot consists of a single stressed 
jyllable : ^ — 

** Al I besmdtered with bis hibergeodn." 

Ibid. 1. 76. 
«< Twdn|ty boiikes cl^ in bldk and r^d." 

Ibid. 1. 294. 

Rarely the unaccented syllable following the pausa 
may be lacking : — 

^ Sncb lines are indicated in the text by the accent on the initial 
jiyllable. 
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" passed were also 
Syn Mirch higia thirtj ddyes and t^6.^ 

Nun'a Priest's Tale, 1. 
And probably : — 

<< As s^yde hyms€lf m^re than A cur^t." 

Prologue, 1. 2ia 
For we should hardly read more. 

VI. F4LIS10N OP Final e. When final e is f ol 
lowed by a word beginning with a vowel, a pronoun 
beginning with h, the verb have and a few other 
words beginning with h, the e is not counted in the 
verse, — is suppressed by elision. It is a question 
whether such elided e's were entirely unpronounced, 
or whether they were touched lightly and carried over 
as a glide to the following vowel. The reader will do 
best to omit them entirely. 

Examples : the elided e is piinted in italic : — 

'< Wei coiide he sitt6 on h<5rs and faire ride." 

Prol, 1. 94. 
** Thertd he codde endit«, and miike a th^ng." 

Ih. 1. 325. 
^Lat ^very f^lawe t^le his tSXe abodte." 

Knight's Tale, L 890. 

VII. Word- Accent, (a) Many words of French 
origin accent now one, now another syllable, according 
to the requirement of the metre : so honour or honoi2r 
labour or labowr, nature or nattire : — 

** So prikeih them nature in hir corages." 

PrdoguBy L 11. 
** And certeinly ther nature wol nat wirche." 

Knight's Tale, I. 1902. 

(li) Participles and verbal nouns in -jrng, -jrnge. are 
accented now on the stem, now on the ending, -^^ 
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• S^gyng he was or fldytyng al the day.** 

Prologue, L 91. 

•* Ther as this EmUy hadde hip pleyfage." 

Knight's Tale, 1. 20^ 

(c) As in modem verse, final syllables containing 
In 2 or r are readily slurred. Thus: heaven or 
heav'n^ ever or ev'vj evil or ev7, lytel or lyt% et/ 
Words ending in -we also slur Ae ending ; so sorwe, 
morwe, borwej axe usually monosyllables with Chauo 
cer. 

The ending -ye, when in rime, has two fully pra 
nounced syllables, -yS : — 

** A Frankeleyn was in his compaign^^ ; 
Whit was his herd, as is the dayesj^eL" 

Prologue, L 332. 
Otherwise the final e is silent. 

VIIL Extra Syllables. Usually two unaccented 
syllables may not stand together (see, however, 
IV., 6), but two syllables rapidly pronounced maybe 
regarded for metrical purposes as one, — 

" With'a thredbare cdpe as is a p<5vpe scoWr.'* 

^ Prologue, 1. 260. 

In a large class of words we have the option of sup- 
pressing a syllable (see VII., c), or of pronouncing 
a light extra syllable. 

IX. These few hints must suffice. In the long 
run the student must depend on his own ear in read- 
ing Chaucer's verse ; and the example of a teax^her, 
who pronoimces the lines accurately and sympatheti- 
«aily, will do more to start the beginner aright than 
would paged of elaborate analysis. The appended 
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Unes from tlie Prologuej witli i^e verde-aoGents mariied, 
may be of service. Naturally the reader will not fall 
rnto the error of regarding all the stressed syllables 
9S of equal value. Unimportant words like " with," 
L 1, and "to," 1. 2, bear a very light stress. The 
symbols are as follows : e for e as a syllable, e for 
silent e, i-i^ two syllables for one. Lines 1 and 8 
might be read vidth the first stress on the second syl* 
lable, though the scansion indicated seems preferable. 
The voice really hesitates between two syllables, and 
this is what the poet meant it should do : ~ 

<<Wh^ii that Aprmg with his shdurgs sdte 

The drdghU of Mirehe hath p^rcgd td the rdtS, 

And bdthgd 4v6ry Y4yne in awioh liedor, 

■ ■ 
Of which vertti eng^ndrSd fs the fldur ; 

Whan Z^phirds eek with his swdte br^eth 

Inspfrgd hdth in 4v€rj hdlt and hdeth 

The tending cnSppes, dnd the ydugg sdnnS 

H^th in the Edm his hdlfe cdurs y-rdnne^ 

And sradle fdwles mdken mdlodyg, 

That sldpen &\ the n^ght with dpen yg, 

(So prfketh h^m nature in hfr cordges) : 

Than Idngen fdlk to gdon on pflgrymdgcs, 

And pdlmei's fdr to sdken strdunge strdndeSy 

To fdrne h^lw€s, cduthe in sdudry Idndes ; 

And spdcially, from dvcry shlrgs endS 

Of Eiigeldnd, to Cdunterbiipy they wdnd^ 

The hdly bHsful mdrtir fdr to sdke, 

That hdm hath hdlpen, whdn that thdy wer^ s^kft.* 

BOOKS RECOMMENDED 

Texts. The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer^ edited 
Dy the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 1894, 6 vols. 8vo, 
mth a supplementary volume of Chaucerian and 
Other Pieces. This splendid edition will probably 
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long remain standard. The reader will find it a 
treasure-house of infoimation on all matters Chauee- 
rian, and usually a competent guide to the literature 

of the subject. The Students Chaucer^ Macmillan 

and Co., London and New York, 1896. This 
book is a convenient reprint in one volume of 
Professor Skeat's text. A concise introduction con- 
tains complete annals of Chaucer's life and valuable 

observations upon his works and language. The 

Globe Chaucer^ edited by Alfred W. Pollard and 
three associate editors, Macmillan and Co., 1898. 
This is, on the whole, the most convenient of the 
recent editions. It lacks an account of ChauoerV 
metre and pronunciation, but contains useful notes, 
and, though necessarily in small type, is clearly and 
handsomely printed. 

The well-known text-books, begun by Kichard Morris 
and continued by Professor Skeat, at the Clarendon 
Press, were long the great repository of Chauceriaiv 
information, and, if they have been in part super- 
seded, it is by Professor Skeat himself in the monu« 
mental " Oxford Chaucer." They are still indispens- 
able to the minute student who is unfortunate enough 
not to have the " Oxford Chaucer " at hand. 

Criticism. The best study of Chaucer's personality/ 
remains that of Lowell, originally published in the 
volume. My Study Windows^ later in the Zriterary 
J^ssaysj vol. iv., in the collected edition, HoughtoUf 
Mifflin and Co., Boston. The same writer's immatur( 
but charming Conversations on the Old Poets^ 1845. 
though excluded by Lowell's wish from the collected 
edition (reprinted by David McKay, Philadelphia, 
1893), is admirable, in spite of a certain diffusenesa^ 
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for its tone of frank appreciation. The chapter on 
Chaucer in Jusserand's A Literary History of the 
English People^ Putnam, London and New York, 
1896, combines to a rare degree scholarship and liter- 
ary quality, I know of no recent work at once so 
suggestive and useful. For the mature reader, Ten 
Brink's chapters on Chaucer in Th^ History of Eng* 
lish Literature (English translation, Holt, New York ; 
Bell, London), will prove particularly valuable. It is 
the most searching analysis yet made of Chaucer's art. 
Professor Lounsbury's Studies in Chaucer (3 vols., 
New York, Harper, 1892), are so entertaining that 
one is likely to overlook their real erudition. Every 
earnest student should read at least the essay on 
Chaucer's Learning, in the second volume. These 
books, with Professor Skeat's great edition, contain 
sufficient bibhography to start the ambitious student 
m his first investigations. 



THE CANTERBURr TALES 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE PROLOGUE 

The opening lines of the Prologue set us in the very 
beart of an English springtime ; we know that buds 
are bursting, and hear the song of birds. The >^ spring 
fret " is at least as old as Chaucer. In such a season 
the mind looks toward pilgrimage, either over sea, or, 
nearer at hand, through sixty miles of Kentish field 
and pasture to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. This was already a venerable pilgrimage in 
Chaucer's time. Immediately after Thomas a Becket 
had been slain in his own cathedral of Canterbury, — * 
the year was 1170, — miracles were wrought at his 
tomb ; and when four years later Pope Alexander IIL 
canonized the martyr archbishop, Canterbury had al- 
ready become a pilgrimage shrine. This it remained 
until Henry VIII. and the Reformation in 1538 dese- 
erated the shrine and scattered the ashes of the saint, 

Just before this time the great scholar Erasmus 
visited the sanctuary, and described ^ with fine and 
cautious irony the mummeries he there saw. It was 
with no such feeling, but with perfect faith in the 
saint that Chaucer crossed London bridge, and leaving 
the double row of shops and the great bridge tower 

^ In the latter part of the Colloquy, Peregrinatio Rdigionis 
Ergo, 
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behind turned down the Thames a few paces to tli« 
Tabard inn. Here the poet finds twenty-nine ^ £ng« 
lish men and women, likewise bound for St. Thomas's 
ehrine. 

In the course of the evening Chaucer has met them 
all, aid is ready to render an account of his fellow- 
pilgrims to the reader. He seems to take them as 
they catch his eye in the guest room of the Tabard^ 
for the recurring "ther was" means "there at the 
inn ; " but immediately his mind passes out of the inn 
to the pilgrims' road, and sets in motion that maiv 
vellous cavalcade which it shall be our pleasure to 
review. Here is no order of precedence ; Chaucer 
expressly denies any intention of observing social dis- 
tinctions. Haphazard, as chance or personal pre£eTw 
ence dictate, the pilgrims pass, and yet in such order 
as to lend infinite variety to their progress^ 

Pirst a Knight well-mounted, but bearing the stains 
of battle for our faith ; sage in council and brave in 
fight, the very protot3rpe of the sturdy, unassuming 
English gentleman. His son follows caracoling after, 
a ladies' man, a writer of verse, a dandy in his way, 
but a dandy who has given and taken hard knocks in 
the Low Countries. You may find his like on our war- 
ships and in colonial posts. Their single attendant is 
close behind, a stupid, faithful, crop-headed yeoman. 
Bow and beautifully kept tackle show him a wood^ 

* With the Prioress's " prestes thre " (1. 164), the pilgrim^ 
eount up to thirty-one, which is inconsistent with the 

•* Wei nyne and twenty in a compaignye " 

of 1. 24. Only one of these priests appears as a story-teller, so 
that Chaucer may have set down '* thre " provisionally for tht 
rime, intending to change it later. 
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man. Well may the king's deer tiiatik the Enight 
^or taking this fellow out of the greenwood. 

Behind this group rides the lady Prioress, with her 
little retinue of a female chaplain and three priests. 
The Prioress has all the airs and graces of the mis- 
tress of a girls' '^ finishing school ; " the neatness of 
her di'ess, a certain affectation of speech show tha6 
she makes a profession of fine-ladyship. For all that 
she must be a little distressed to find herself in such 
mixed company, she is sincerely courteous to her com* 
panions of the road. We. must believe that she rides 
by preference near so thoroughly respectable a. person 
as the Knight, while she surely looks askance at the 
ribald Friar who rides dose behind her. 

It would be useless to call tibie roll of the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage. Cast rather a glance along the line 
and rest content with what that glance teUs. A Frank- 
lin, white-bearded, florid, and in holiday attire, radiates 
an atmosphere of good wine and good cheer. A little 
group of London tradesmen wear their handsome gild 
livery rather consciously. They stick close together, 
and talk shop even on pilgrimage. A beai?ded Ship- 
man with a half-piratical air jolts past uneasily on a 
cart-horse. The fat and merry Wife of Bath, expe* 
rienced pilgrim that she is, rides astride in a capacious 
pair of leggings, and, as she rides, jokes and quarrels 
l&idly with the whole company. 

Note well the pair that follows. That quiet, sad- 
faced man bears the sins and sorrows of a whole coun- 
tryside, and bears them patiently and gladly for his 
Lord's sake. The man riding at his side resembles 
him, but his face lacks the finer lines of thought, and 
his back is bent with toil in the fields, toil as often 
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rendered to his neighbor as to himself. So we intexi 
pret his rugged, kindly face. 

That our procession lack not contrast, a precious 
pack of rascals follows these godly men. A Miller« 
ledly hirsute, squat, muscular, and misshapen, th< 
terror of his region, and yet, if you are not too nice 
in your taste, a right merry comrade. If you could n't 
see him, you might hear him, for the reed of a bag- 
pipe sticks in his red spade-beard, and his left arm 
squeezes the bellows against his white and floury coat. 
Next, two thin, sly figures, a Manciple, the tricky 
caterer of an Inn of Court ; and the Reeve, steward of 
a large landed estate. The latter longest holds our 
attention. All bones and wrinkles, the furtive look in 
his eye curiously belied by the flash that tells of a 
temper badly controlled, you feel that he is as danger- 
ous as he is shifty, and you know not whether to pity 
most the yoimg lord he fleeces, or the fellow-knaves 
he terrorizes. He rides last of all, that he may see 
and not be seen, while the only pleasant touch in his 
portrait is the background, a tidy farm house shadowed 
with " grene trees." The Somnour who rides in this 
group is hideous to the eye as to the mind. Under a 
flower garland, his face shines roughly with all man« 
ner of repulsive humors ; he swings drunkenly on hie- 
horse, and balances a great cake bucklerwise. His 
deep voice silences in a moment all other talk. Chil- 
dren shrink fiom his path. Truly this is a figure 
vrorthy of his trade. Informer and prosecutor for 
ecclesiastical courts, his business requires that he should 
know how Tom stands with Kate, that he should learn 
and report what evil Diccon has said of his priest. Hq 
lives by blackmail : the evil men do is his bread of lifa;^ 
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and yet the neighborhood drinks with him, and fear- 
fully votes him a good fellow. The Pardoner, on the 
contrary, is smooth and plausible, a cheerful rascal, 
who knows his own rascality and enjoys it. His 
relics are naught, but they serve as well as if they were 
true. A fine actor, an eloquent preacher withal, peo- 
ple pay gladly for his pardons wherever he goes ; and, 
if certain faithful parish priests see their work of 
years undone, their authority discredited, and their 
tithes pouring into the Pardoner's bag, why, a man 
must live, and the stupid must go to the wall. Such 
is the Pardoner's philosophy, as he simpers and smiles 
at his fellows and smooths his yellow locks. 

With the Pardoner, Chaucer takes leave of his pil- 
grims on the road and returns to the Tabard inn. 
The host makes his proposition^ for the journey and 
the telling of the tales, and the guests, readily assent- 
ing, sleep soimdly in preparation for a long and tire- 
some ride. In the pilgrimage itself we shall come to 
know the host better, and recognize his almost ideal 
capacity for his calling. He shows already a certain 
tact in selecting the Knight, Prioress, and Clerk to 
begin the story-telling; for they are, two of them, 
the highest-bom, and the third the most learned, of 
the company, and he feels confident that any one of 
them will tell a " noble storie," and thus inaugurate 
worthily the Canterbury Tales. Later we shall find 
that it is he who has a sharp word, an oath if neces- 
sary, for the ribald or quarrelsome ; an effective note 
of protest for the lengthy and tedious; finally, the 
most exquisite courtesy and deference for "the gen* 

1 That each of the thirty pilgrims should tell two tales going 
fttid two coming {Prd, 11. 799 ff.)- ^^^ ^^^ pl*"* ^ detail, and 
Its subsequent modification, see p. zzz f . 
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lies/' Hear him as he prays the lady Frioresse to tefl 
hertale: — 

* My lady Priaressej by ymrre leve. 
So that I uAste 1 fholde yaw not yrevt^ 
I wolde demen that ye teUen gholde 
A tale next, if so were that ye voolde. 
Now wol ye vouchesauf, my lady deere f " * 

Sever, to my knowledge, has our downright Eng^ 
lish tongue been more deferential. No wonder the 
lady Prioresse smiled and said " Gladly," and addsd 
her sweetly pathetic tale to the romance and broad 
mirth of the day. 

So, in a few lines, Chaucer has introduced us to our 
comrades of the Canterbury pilgrimage. We have 
actually seen them all ; we know what manner of men 
and women they are, and our curiosity is whetted for 
the varied entertainment they are to furnish. 

There is nothing just like the Prologue in literature. 
There are no other seven hundred lines that offer so 
many pictures, so vivid and so true. Nor should we let 
the ease, almost the carelessness, of Chaucer's manner 
mislead us as to the difficulty of his task and the great- 
ness of his achievement. Place yourself as nearly as 
you may in his position, endeavor to make another see 
and understand the score of people who were your rail- 
way companions yesterday, and you wiU find through 
&ilure that these apparently random touches of color^ 
these mere hints at character in which the Prologvi 
abounds, require the finest observation and the suprem 
est selective art. No one, not excepting Shakespeare^ 
6as shown us so clearly the faces of men, enabling 
UP, at a single penetrating glance, to detect the sell 
that these faces at once mask and reveal 
» Cant. T. B. 11. 1637ff. 
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THE KNIGHTS TALE 

It was Boccaocio who first told the stoi^ of the rivak 
oousins and brothers-in-arms in his Teseide.^ It ap* 
pears that he invented the main plot, the fatal rivalijr 
of Palamon and Arcite, but used as historical setting 
for his epic the story of Theseus, founder of Athens, 
and the sanguinary tale of the fall of the Theban dy» 
nasty. In this latter he naturally borrowed freely from 
Statius's picturesque, if overwrought, Thehaid. Boc- 
caccio's poem achieved an immediate success. Its 
obvious defects were scarcely felt by a fourteenth-cen- 
tury audience, while its copious eloquence and abound* 
ing color gave it readers and publishers as late as 
Ariosto and the full renaissance. 

When Chaucer first went to Italy in 1372, the 
Teseide had been read for more than a score of years, 
yet it appears that Chaucer did not. know the book 
until his second Italian journey of 1878. We have 
already seen that the story was not written in the 
first instance, for the Knight. Chaucer, after the 
completion of Troilus^ planned first to write Aiididd^ 
using the setting only of the Teseide; but, as he 
wrote, the work grew upon him, so that he abandoned 
the smaller task, and set about rendering the whole 
plot of Bocoaccio's poem into English.^ Palamon 

^ I ette in the notes and elsewhere the edition of Moutieii 
Fironze, 1831. 

^ For a discnsston of the inception and date of the Knight 
Taie^ aae above, p. zviL 
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and Arcite^ as Chaucer Iiimself called his new poem, 
is essentially an abstract of Boccaccio's epic, but it is 
far from being merely that. The nature of the oon- 
densation and the character of the changes are so 
instructive, as to the English poet's methods of com- 
position, that we shall delay a few moments in their 
study. 

LA TESEIDE.« THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 

The poem opens with an invocO' 
cation to the Muses, Mars and 
Venus. 

1. 1104 IL Teseoleamsof the All this is related briefly ia 
cruelty of the Amazons toward one ninth of the space, IL 1* 
their men; leads a g^at army 174. 
to Scythia; conquers their queen 
Ippolita; and ends the siege and 
the war by leading her back to 
Athens as his queen, with her 
fair sister Emilia. 

n. 972 11. As Teseo rides is Thu story of the Theban wd 
triumph toward Athens, certain men and of the battle occupies 
Theban women, bereft of hus- in brief rdsumd, IL 35-174. 
bands and lovers through the 
cruelty of the tyrant Creon, be- 
seech the conqueror for ven- 
geance and for relief. Teseo 
takes up their cause, slays Cre- 
on, routing his army. Among 

* See Legende of Good Women, Prol. 1. 420. 

3 In this running analysis of the Teseide, the use of italic indi* 
eates that Chancer either omitted or changed materially the por- 
tion of the plot so printed. Thus the general relations of the 
two poems are presented at a glance. The right-hand colums 
contains brief notes on Chaucer's use of the Italian material 
displaying as well the original matter introduced by him. 
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hia 



Ihe Thtfban captives are Fale- 
mon and Aroita. 



m. 680 11. The two coosinB 
languish in prison, till one mom- 
jig when Emilia gathers roses 
and sings beneath their window. 
Arcita, hearing her, looks out and 
believes he sees Venus herself. 
He calls PaUman, who is smitten 
by the same passion, and together 
the two captives vie with each 
other in the praise of their com- 
mon lady. Emilia, perceiving that 
she is observed, runs atvay. She 
returns, however, other mornings ; 
and as the two cousins fall more 
deeply in love with her an unex- 
pressed jealousy arises between 
(hem. One day Peritoo, an old 
friend of Arcita, visits Teseo, 
and begs for the release of his 
comrade. This Teseo grants 
npon condition that Arcita shall 
forever leave the country. The 
two cousins part in tears, each 
envying the other's lot; and 
Arcita rides sadly out of Athens 
followed 'by a pitying glance 
from Emilia. 



Chancer here departs fre^ 
quently from his original, adopt- 
ing a more abrupt treatment. 
Emily appears but once to tha 
two cousins. From that mo- 
ment they are avowed rivals. 
The story thus loses something 
in delicacy of analysis, but gains 
in naturalness. 

Chancer makes Palamon see 
Emily first. The change is of 
slight importance, but good in 
that it gives the successful love« 
a certain prior claim to her in 
the mind of the reader. 

There is but little translation 
in this portion of the Knighfs 
Tale. The description of Emily 
walking in the garden comes 
quite directly from Boccaccio, 
and certain features of the dis* 
pute of Palamon and Arcite are 
transferred to this place from 
the fifth book of La Teseide. 



TV. 728 11. Arcita, after see- 
ing the ruin of Thehes, passes 
name time forlornly among old 
friends, returns disguised to 
Athens and enters Teseo's ser- 
vice under the name of Penteo. 
Here at least he may see Emi- 
lia, while he unburdens his 
love -laden heart in solitaiy 



All this is condensed inte 
about a hundred lines, 497-603. 
Arcite returns under the namo 
of Philostrate (see 1. 570, note)r 
The part of the Squire is OB 
tirely lackingr 



bdv 
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iTalks ihrough field and wood. 
There one day he is overheard 
and recognised by Panfilo, Pale- 
mon^s squire, who carries the word 
io his master in prison, 

v. 840 II. Palemon is distressed 
at hearing of the return of Arcite, 
He manages to escape from 
prison by changing clothes unth 
his doctor, and surprises Arcita 
in the woods. The cotisins greet 
one another affectionately and pre- 
sent their respective claims to the 
hand of Emilia, Unable to de- 
cide the matter thus, they arrange 
reluctantly to fight it out in mor- 
tal combat. Arcita returns to 
fetch arms for both; and they 
are fighting desperately as the 
hunt of Teseo draws by. The 
king separates them. First Ar- 
cita confesses his reed name ; then 
Palemon, Teseo, marvelling at 
the power of love, and remem- 
bering his own youthful follies, 
pardons them their offence 
against his law, and decrees 
that they shall return at the end 
of a year, each with a hundred 
knights, to settle their quarrel 
by mortal combat. 

VI. 568 11. For a year the ttoo 
rivals live together in harmony 
vnid all manner of feasting and 
fevelry. Toward the appointed 
time their champions gather 
from all quarters, and the poet 



Palamon escapes by drnggmf 
his jailer, and, overbearing Ar- 
cite talk aloud of his love foi 
Emily, defies him. The cbal- 
leuge is accepted without de- 
bate. They fight silently (see 
1. 791, note). 

Thus the meeting of the rivaU 
in the woods becomes merely 
casual, but gains immensely in 
dramatic effect, while by the 
omission of all parleying b^ 
tween the oousins the narratii 
gains swiftness and realism. 

The very natural touch where 
Palamon confesses to Theseus 
that he deserves death, but, as 
a jealous man, insists that Ar- 
cite suffer with him, is Chan* 
cer's own. 

Although now in the very 
heart of his story, Chaucer uses 
less than half (II. 604-1022) 
th^ verses Boccaccio needs for 
this part of the narrative. 



Chancer describes here the 
building of a noble theatre, — in 
the Teseide no special theatre ic 
built for the occasion, — taking 
the descriptions of the temples 
of Mars ^ and Venus from bk. 



* It appears that in this description of the temple of Ma^^ 
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wamei no lets ihan twoscore of vii, where they are not, properly 

tkem^ often describing them elaho- speaking, in the poem, but are 

rately and enumerating their pos^ merely seen by the personified 

sessions, Teseo, the queen, and prayers of the rival kinsmen. 

Emilia receive them courte- The oratory of Diana is either 

ously, and the time passes to invented by Chaucer, or its de- 

the tournament in solace and in tails are. drawn from some otheif 

mirth. unknown source. 

Instead of describing the 

Chaucer has had recourse to Boccaccio's model, Statins. I print 
for comparison with KnighVs Tale, 11. 1123r^, Lewis's tmnsla* 
tion of the Thebaid, viii. 69-84 : — 

** Beneath the fronting height of Aetntu ttood 
The fane of Mart^ encompassed by a wood. 
The mansion, reared by more than mcrlal hands. 
On columns framed of polish"* d iron stands : 
The toeU-compacted watts are plated o^er 
With the same meted : Just without the door 
A thousand furies froion. The dreadful gleam^ 
That issues from the sides, reflects the beam 
Of adverse Phaibus, and wUh cheerless light 
Saddens the day, and starry host of night. 
Well his attendants suit the dreary place : 
First frantic Passion, Wraih with redd*ningfaeSt 
And Mischief blind from forth the threshold ttatig 
Within lurks pallid Fear with quivering heart. 
Discord, a two-edged faulchion in her hand. 
And Treachery striving to ooneeal the brand. 
With endless menaces the courts resound : 
Sad Valour in the midst maintains her grou^idg 
Rage with a Joyful heart, tho* short of breath. 
And, arm^d vnih steel, the gory-visaged Death i 
Blood, spilt in war alone, his altars crowns. 
And all his fire is snatch' d from burning tounu. 
Spoils hang around, and gaudy trophies torn 
From vanquished state the vaulted rw^fadomt 
Fragments of iron gittes with art ingrav^d. 
Vessels hcdf-bumt, or by the billows staved. 
Sculls crushed by wheels, or by keen favlchions e{</i^ 
Athd chariots of their guides and ^eeds ber^,** 

Chaucer has elsewhere used the Thehaid; see Skeat's notes 
to A. 883 (26), A. 1990 (132), and perhaps A. 2743 (1885fif.). 
Boccaccio constantly translates the Thehaid^ so that it is often 
difficult in a given case to determine whether Boccaccio qr 
Statins is Chaucer's modeL Only the .instances given aboT9 
aeemsuret. 
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whole train, Chaucer portrays 
a single champion from either 
side. Seell.l270ff.andl297ff., 
notes. 



VII. 1160 11. Before the hat- Here Chancer rejects the per- 
tie Teseo changes his decree, Bonification of the dreams, but 
ordaining that the tournament otherwise follows his original 
be fought without loss of life, closely, transhiting the greases 
The contestants are solemnly part of the three prayeis. 
eounted in the theatre, and all 
is ready for the great day. The 
morning early, Arcita prays for 
victory in the temple of Mars. 
His prayer speeds away to find 
Mars in his grim northern temple. 
The god sends a sign of victory 
to Arcita kneeling. The war* 
rior spends the night in the temple, 
assured that his prayer has been 
granted. In like manner Fale- 
mon prays to Venus, not for vic« 
tory but to possess Emilia. His 
prayer flies to the temple of Ven^iS^ 
who receives it graciously. Strife 
arises in heaven between Venus 
and Mars, until the gods find a 
means of granting both peti* 
tions. 

Emilia, too, prays in the 
temple of Diana that she may 
remain a maiden, or if the gods 
decree otherwise, that she may 
marry him who best loves her, 
without peril to the vanquished 
lover. The fires on Diana's altar 
indicate darkly that Arcita is 
to conquer, but that Palemon 
18 to have Emilia. • 

Teseo with all his court < 
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to the great theatre. Palemon 
and ArcitOf addressing their vows 
silently to Emilia, exhort their foU 
lowers to Jight valiantly. All 
await tremulously the third and 
final signal for the charge. 

Vni. 1048 11. The hattle is 
fiercely fought; the advantage 
now with one side, now with the 
other; and the poet describes mi' 
nutely the single combats. Emilia 
regrets bitterly the blood shed for 
her sake. As they slacken for 
sheer exhaustion. Mars descends 
under the form of Teseo, and 
urges Arcita with bitter words to 
the attack. In the niel^ Pale- 
mon is desperately wounded in 
the arm by a man-eating stallion, 
and, thus disabled, dragged out 
of the fight and disarmed. 
[Emilia's smile rewards the yio- 
tor as he makes the circuit of 
the lists. 



The brilliant description of 
the hattle owes practically no* 
thing to Boccaccio. The Italian 
poet endeavors to describe the 
exact order of events; Chaucer, 
much more vividly, to describe 
only the general confusion of 
the mel^. 



Palamon is merely overooniA 
by the force of numbers and 
dragged <*unto the stake/' L 
1784. 



IX. 664 11. As Arcita rides 
in triumph, a hideous fury sent 
by Venus from Pluto's realm 
enters the arena bearing terror 
with her. The horse of the 
victor starts, and, as it falls, 
crushes its master cruelly 
against the pommel of the 
saddle. Arcita recovers suffi- 
nendy to take part in a splendid 
triumph, and, thus wounded, sur- 
rounded by his warriors and fol- 
lowed by his captives, the tri- 
umphal car bears him back to 



The manuscripts differ he* 
tween a ** fury " and merely a 
flash of "fire" (see 1. 1826, 
note), and the incident is much 
condensed. 

Chaucer omits the triumph, 
it seems to me with good reason ; 
for it presents the dying victor 
in no very magnanimous light 
Nor is there any mention of the 
wedding of Arcite and Emily, -— 
a skilful suppression; for no 
one wishes to feel that shp 
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Athens, Teseo awards praise 
impartially to victors and van- 
quished, and celebrates splendidly 
the espousals of ArcUa and Emi- 
lia, Even Palemon accepts his 
wU fortune with the finest knightly 
S/urtesy, 

X. 89611. The bodies of those 
slain in the tournament are 
burned. Of the wounded, all 
but Arcita recover. Feeling 
his injuries are mortal, he calls 
Teseo to his bedside, and, review- 
ing tfifi whole history of his love, 
renounces in Palemon*s favor all 
claim to Emilia, Likewise he 
calls Palemon and charges him 
to win and marry Emilia ; while 
tfpon her he lays as his dying 
request the duty of loving Pale- 
mon. So, with bitter weeping 
of his new- won bride, with the 
praises of all in his ears, Arcita 
dies. 



passes to Palamon as Areite\i 
widow. This condensation caru 
ries us swiftly to the bedside of 
Aroite. It is there that we 
would be, and Boccaccio's tri- 
umphs and feasts only detain 
us auuoyingly. 

All this is more simply treated 
by Chaucer, and more aifect- 
ingly. Arcite sends directly for 
Etnily and Palamon, and with 
no parade of generosity, no 
embarrassing iusistende, only 
suggests to Emily : — 

** . , , if that ever ye thai been a wyf 
Forget not Palamon, the ge»Uil nuau** 
L1038. 

I know of no instance where 
Chaucer's fineness of nature 
appears more clearly than it 
does in this passage. 



XL 72811. The sml of Arcita 
mounts up to the eighth heaven, 
whence it looks down with pity 
upon the weeping made for him 
below. Wise words but half 
heard of old £geo comfort a lit- 
cle the mourners. A noble pyre 
arises for Arcita, and his body 
is burned with all the rites of a 
classic f imeral. On the follow- 
ing day there was racing of 
horses, boxing with the cestus, 
and discus-throwing, for splen- 
liid prizes. Ah^ve the ashes qf 



The apotheosis of Arcite is 
rejected by Chaucer (see L 
1951, note). 

The description of the funer- 
al is much abridged and the 
tedious and quite purposeless 
recapitulation is omitted. 
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i^e pyre Pcdemon had buUt a 
temple to Juno, m which the ashes 
of A rcita should be eternally hov^ - 
ored. This temple bore in its 
decoration the tohole story of 
A rcita, practically arecapitukir 
Hon of the entire poem. 

XIT. 68811. After several days " Certeyn yeres " elapse be- 

Teseo and the assembly of the fore the marriage of Falamon 

Greeks decree that mourning and Emily. The speech of 

shall cease with the wedding of Theseus is greatly expanded, 

Palemon and Emilia. With chiefly through the insertion of 

some difficulty their scruples are passages from Boethius ^ (see 11. 

overcome, and the wedding feast 2129ff . notes, passim). Other 

is celebrated joyously. All ren- tedious descriptive passages, 

der honor to Venus for bringing such as an inventory of Emily's 

the two lovers together at last, charms, Tes. 3di. 53-63, and & 

long account of the wodding 
feast are omitted ; and the 

The author invokes the Muses knight hastens on to his 

und bids farewell to his poem, •» Chd save cUle this /aire eompaignye,* 

This somewhat minute comparison of texts will 
serve only to emphasize Chaucer's independence and 
originality. When we have seen how freely he omits, 
modifies, and transposes the material before him, we 
shall be prepared for the interesting statistical results 
furnished by Mr. A. W. Ward's close study of the 
two poems, namely, that the 10,176 lines of the 
Teseide furnished only 270 for direct translation, onlj 
o74 for general imitation. That is, a quarter of tlu. 
text of the KnigMs Tale depends more or less di- 

^ Another instance of the use of Boethius is 1. 392. (See note.^ 
Chaucer dragged into Troilus, none too happily, large portions 
of the Consolations. Probably he was amplifying that poem for 
the worse at about the time, 1381-82, of the ocmposition of the 
^night*s Tale. 
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rectly upon its original. This quarter is in tlie main 
confined to descriptive passages, such as the account 
of the temples of Mars and of Venus, and to the 
prayers which Palamon, Arcite, and Emily make to 
their patrons before the great tournament. For these 
brilliant, ornamental passages Chaucer is distinctly in- 
debted to Boccaccio ; the main body of the work, the 
narrative proper, is to be reckoned only for Ae Eng- 
lish poet. 

But the KnigMs Tale is much more than a con- 
densation and re-arrangement of the Te8eide\ the 
whole intention and tone of the story have changed in 
Chaucer's hands. Boccaccio is trying to write an 
epic poem ; to lend, by stately accessory, abundance of 
figure, and elaborately developed description, epic 
dignity to the romantic situation, which is his main 
theme. This very abundance and richness of descrip- 
tion has only obscured the main issue, so that most 
readers will concur in the judgment of Gaspary (HisU 
of Itah Lit.., Itahan ed., ii. 93) : " The epic plan, 
with its prolixity and its pretentious ornamentation, 
has spoiled the poem, which is almost solely made up 
of very long speeches and descriptions." Chaucer 
immediately swept away this tawdry epic ornament, 
and. reduced the story to its true proportions as a 
romance of chivalry. In his treatment the story 
gains realism and loses slightly in delicacy. Palamon 
and Arcite are no longer the ideal friends who share 
willingly a hopeless love ; they are red-blooded young 
men, who are jealous from the first and fight it out 
at the earliest opportunity. The action of tke poem 
sweeps on without interruption, allowing only the 
ibsolutely necessary breathing spaces before the great 
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fight and after the death of Arcite; and it is this 
splendid swiftness of the narrative that constitutes 
one of its chief attractions. 

The character of Theseus becomes an important 
element in Chaucer's handling of the plot. From a 
character vaguely sketched, a mere king, he becomes 
the smiling providence of the romance. It is he 
whose ironical, though always genial, comment seta 
things in their true relations; and it is his dis« 
illusioned good sense that twice disentangles a snarl 
of generous cross purposes. He plays nobly that role 
of chorus to the drama, which in TtoUtis we have 
seen Pandarus play ignobly, if with equal humor* 

The interest of the romance centres about the rival 
cousins. Sworn brothers,^ a fatal passion makes 
them enemies. Their hatred and their love are alike 
impotent : fate deals capriciously, to the one, death in 
the hour of triumph ; to the other, his lady love only 
after much sorrow. This strife, then, between brother- 
hood and love is the real subject of the poem, and 
whatever there is^of gorgeous description and exciting 

^ The nature of this knightly bond is well illustrated by a 
citation from the famous romance of Amis and Amiloun (ed* 
Xolbing, IL 145ff.)- 

** Ona daype ehilder war & iv^ 
Trewepes togiderpai gcmpli^. 

While pai m^t Hue and tUmd^ 
Pat b€pe bid^xy&bini^ 
In wele dc wo, in wrong & r^, 

pat pai ichvld frdy fondy 
To hold togider at eueri nede^ 
In wordy in werky in trilley in ded$ 

Where Pat pai were in londf 
Pro pat day forward neuer mo 
Failen operfor wele no wo : 

per to pai held vp her hand.^ 

The reader may with pleasure consult Pater's analysis of tbi 
French Amis, in The Renaissance. 
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incident, unequalled as the KnigMs Tale is in these 
respects, is only incidental. Pater, in The Henais* 
eance (p. 9), lias said a fine word in this connection : 
•* Such comradeship, though instances of it are to be 
found everywhere, is still especially a classical motive ; 
Chaucer expressing the sentiment of it so strongly 
in an antique tale that one knows not whether the 
love of both Palamon and Arcite for Emelya, or of 
these two for each other, is the chiefer subject of the 
£highfs Tale. 

** * He cast his eyen upon Emelya, 
And thenoithal he hleynte and cried, ah ! 
As that he stongen were unto the herte* 

What reader does not refer part of the bitterness 
of that cry to the spoiling, already foreseen, of that 
fair friendship which had hitherto made the prison 
of the two lads sweet with its daily offices, though 
that friendship is saved at last ? " It is the re-knitting 
of this friendship in the face of death, and the delicate 
scruple of Palamon in profiting by Arcite's generosity^ 
— all this suggested rather than fully expressed, — 
that are among the memorable traits of the book. 

And yet at times we feel that it is the beauty or 
the energjr^of certain descriptions that stays longest 
in the memory, — it -is Emily gathering her garland 
at the dawn of May-day; the gigantic champion of 
Palamon, lumbering into Athens on his bull chariot; 
the splendor of a great amphitheatre that arose at 
Theseus' command ; the glitter and din of the great 
tournament, — and certain it is that no other English 
man, not Spenser, not the Laird of Abbotsford even, 
has pictured so splendidly and vividly the passmg 
ahow of chivalry, the exaltation of adventure. It is 
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a story that fills tlie eye as it does tlie heart ; it were 
idle to inquire which it most engages. 

One criticism will occur to the reader, — the actions 
and the passions of the poem are much more clearly 
felt than the persons who act and feel. Emily is 
scarcely more to us than a radiant vision against a 
background of rose-trees, — such a gracious picture as 
the old painters used to call " The Virgin in a Rose» 
garden." She is lovable we know; but why? We 
could scarcely telL Palamon is less headstrong — in 
Arnold's phrase, more sweetly reasonable — than the 
impulsive Arcite, yet eith^ of the lovers is very much 
less a person than, for instance, our friend Chaunte* 
deer the cock. It is this lack of reaUty in the 
characters that leads one of Chaucer's best critics, M. 
•""usserand, to say of the KnigMs Tale : " In opposi- 
tion to his usual custom, he contents himself here 
with lending a Httle life to illuminations of manu- 
scripts ; " and the observation is, in the main, just. 
Yet he would better have said " sufficient " life, for 
the illusion is complete. No reader will stop to in- 
quire if Emily and her lovers are more or less real 
than the Wife of Bath and the MiUer. Granted that 
the actors and the scenery might suffer in the cold 
light of day, it is Geoffrey Chaucer who is stage man- 
ager, and be will see to it that a kind light attend 
the representation. No reader, as he draws his sigl) 
of satisfaction and rises to go, but will applaud in the 
words of an old scribe (that of the Paris MS.) 
^ Here ends the KhigMs Tale^ and a very good om 
it is," — Mcplicit/abula Militis^ valde bona. 
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THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE 

Like most of the Canterbury Tales, the plot of the 
story of Chauntecleer and Pertelote is borrowed. The 
second branch of the French Roman de Renard^ 

^ The story of the cock aniL the fox had had a long history in 
literature before it reached Chaucer. The earliest version known 
is that of a fable collection attributed to one Romulus. I reprint 
(from Hervieux, Phedre et ses Anciens Imiiateurs, ii. 533, ed. 
1884) the fable, which appears to be Chaucer's ultimate source. 

L. — BE GALLO ET VULPE. 

Gallus in sterquilinio * conversabatur ; quern Vvlpes intuens acces^ 
titf et ante ilium residens in hose verba prorupit : Numquam vidi 
volucrem tibi simUem in decore, patre tuo tantum accepto (excepto ?). 
Qui cum altius cantare voluit, oculos claudere consuevit. Gallus 
iffitur, amator laudis, sicut Vvlpes docuit, lumina clausit, et alta 
voce cantare ccspit. Protinus Vulpes, in eum irruenSf canium in 
tristitiam vertit, raptum cantorem ad nemus deferens properavit, 
Aderant forte pastores in campo, qui Vvlpem profugam canibus et 
clamoribus insequebantur. Tunc Gallus ait Vulpi: Dicite quod 
vester sim et quod nichU ad eos spectet f rapina ista, Vulpe igitur 
incipiente loqui, GalluSy elapsus ab ore ipsius, auxUio pennarum mox 
in arbore summa refugium invenit. Tunc Vulpes ait : Va sibi qui 
loquitur, cum melius deberet tacere. Cui Gallus de sublimi re* 
tpondit : Vce sibi qui claudit oculos, cum potius eos deberet aperire, 

Moralitas. Non est exigua res suo tempore loqui, et sua tempore 
reticere ; mors enim et vita in manibus linguce sunt. 

This Latin version was translated toward the close of the 12th 
century, by Marie de France. See Skeat*s Chaucer for a metri- 
cal translation of this French version, which the editor erro- 
neously regards as one of the sources of the Nun'^s PriesVs Tah. 
The Romulus fable, or one like it, served as the basis for the 
lock and fox episode of the Roman de Renard, Here it was much 
unplified, gaining the definite setting near a peasant's hovel, 
lie cock's premonitory dream, the character of Pertelote, eta 

* dunghUL t coneemt. 
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Bapplied all the elements of the story. The widow's 
barnjrard and cottage, the cock's dream, the trick by 
which Daun Russel catches him, and the counter- 
stratagem by which ruffled Chauntecleer finally es- 
capes, — all this is told entertainingly in some five 
hundred and fifty lines of the French version. The 
superiority of Chaucer's version lies in its realism 
and humor. To dwell upon especial features of this 

The version of the Roman published in the Chancer Society's 
Originals and Analogues is not Chaucer's exact source, as has 
been shown by a recent study of the whole matter (^Ontke Sources 
of the Nonne Prestes Tale, by Kate Oelzner Petersen, Raddiffe 
College Monographs, No. 10, Boston, Giun and Co., 1898). Miss 
Petersen finds that Chaucer's source must have been more nearly 
related to the original of the German Reinhart Fuchs than to the 
existing French version. I must refer the reader to this erudite 
study, and to a review of it in Romania, xxviiL 296, for further 
particulars. 

Miss Petersen, suggests that much of the matter concerning 
dreams may have been borrowed from the commentary Super 
Libros Sapieniiae, of the English Dominican Robert Holkot (ob. 
1349), and pi-esents interesting parallels between this work and 
other portions of Chaucer's work. Miss Petersen makes a good, 
if not a wholly convincing, case for Chaucer's knowledge of Hoi- 
kot's book. In any case her study teaches us that we must be 
very cautious in attributing to Chaucer first-hand knowledge of 
all the books he cites. I regret that I received Miss Petersen's 
important study too late, learning of its publication first through 
the review in Romania, to profit as I should have wished by the 
rich illustrative material she offers for the Nun's Priest's TaU* 
What little I have been able to insert in the proofs is duly ere* 
iited where used. 

The Scotch poet, Robert Henryson, in his fables retold the 
story, partly I believe from Chaucer, but probably with the use 
of a French original like Chaucer's, certainly with large omis 
sions and additions of his own (Laing's ed., p. 118ff., or Anglia, 
ix. p. 354ff.) ; and Dryden modernized the tale under the name 
of The Cock and the Fox, For versions in foreign langnagesi 
illusions, etc., see Petersen, p. 2, notes. 
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merriest and finest of tales may put one a little in 
iJie position of one who spoils a joke by explaining itr 
Still it may be useful to define certain masterly quali* 
ties of the story, which, before, we have felt biit 
vaguely. 

We need not insist upon the realism of certain 
passages. The widow's cottage is absolutely perfect 
as a picture ; while for the like of a mad barnyard 
rout at the end, we must seek the Bubens of the 
" Kermess." These two scenes, one a dusky interior, 
the other a wild chase imder clear skies, were merely 
suggested in the original story. They come to Chau- 
cer as mere subjects ; the painting is his. 

But the real interest of the tale lies in the charac- 
ters. Even Chaucer has rarely created any so clearly 
individual as Chauntecleer and Pertelote. The cock 
is no less of a personality than a Pandarus ; while the 
hen is far more real than an Emily, and only less 
interesting than a Wife of Bath or a Chriseyde. 
The cock fills the barnyard as completely as Achillea 
the plain of Scamander; and Chauntecleer's dream-s 
become no less portentous than the hero's wrath* 
The burlesque is doubly delicious, because of absence 
of exaggeration and truth of description. Chaunte- 
cleer is indeed a glorious creature, if you take the 
pains to mark the sun on his "burned gold." And 
his rape by Daun Russel the fox is no less of a disas- 
ter to his " wof ul hennes " than the death of Hector 
to Trojan dames. 

In character he is a thorough egotist, a barnyard 
tyrant, yet with the saving grace of humor ; capable 
then of laughing at himself, though with ridicule 
largely economized for his obedient harem. Though 
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an egotist, he feels deeply his duties to society, and 
pays tribute to himself of assiduous, nay, chivalrous, 
courtesy rendered to Dame Pertelote. His tastes are 
fine, and his reading in obscure fields profound. He 
fairly overwhelms his wife, who has ill-advisedly 
turned one of his own authors against him in the 
argument, with a torrent of classical citations for the 
credibility of dreams. Yet even here he ends his 
tirade with a compliment which hovers between sin- 
cerity and irony. You cannot but love the cock; 
there is a zest in his pompousness and a humor in his 
pedantry that would admit him to the gallery whose 
chef d*(ieuvre is the Egoist. Were it not for the 
anachronism, the Nun^Bi Priest^ s Tale shoidd be called 
Meredithian, — a two-edged compliment. 

Vanity is, of course, the cock's foible. He has 
breathed the air of flattery and ak^quired its habit. 
His stupidity lies on this side only. And if he swal- 
lows the fox's bait guilelessly, it is but the failure d 
a moment, — 

<* This chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos 
Strecchynge his nekke and hedd his eyen doos^ 
And gan to crowe loudefor the nones,'* 

For this blessed moment he is ridiculous, but not fot 
long. Shrewdness returns with adversity, and the fox 
lets go a half-secured prey, that he may boast him whole 
caught. The cock flies back to his tree, scornful, 
with honor, if not neck, unruffled; for is not that 
ruffled neck heroic already — in the eyes of seven 
kens? 

Dame Pertelote, that far less complex character* 
aeed not long detain us. Prudence, decorum, and 
ihe housewifely virtues are her qualities^ Admiring 
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the learning and genius of the cock, even to citing 
his authors, she hesitates not to recall him to his 
better self as occasion requires. Her pleasure is in 
giving advice, and her forte in household remedies, for 
both of which Chauntecleer evinces a disregard bom 
of long practice. She makes fun of his dreana, ex- 
plaining it with considerable learning on rationalistic 
grounds. For this reason Miss Petersen (p. 94) will 
have us believe that she is a skeptical woman, the 
humorous coimterpart of Chriseyde : " It is possible 
that Chaucer felt some special interest in the charac- 
ter of a woman who is by temperament skeptical At 
all events, such a woman is . the heroine of both 
TroUus and Cressida and of the Nuits Priest's 
Taley The observation is at once just and subtle ioi 
Chriseyde; but is not Miss Petersen led astray by 
mere similarity of substance and phrase when she 
calls Dame Pertelote " another free-thinking woman " ? 
This is to take the matronly hen seriously indeed. 
For me, the fun of the situation lies, not in the fact 
that she possesses a general disbelief in dreams, but 
that she distrusts profoundly this particular dream of 
Chauntecleer, and stakes her every-day wisdom against 
this vagary of a talented husband. The utmost ad- 
miration for a helpmeet's genius is not incompatible 
with a pretty constant suspicion of his judgment in 
particular instances. This under criticism is my view 
of Dame Pertelote's " skepticism." 

For the rest, she is Chauntecleer's worthy mate 
most appreciative of his strutting, if doubtful of hia 
good sense, while he enjoys her company and convert 
sation with an afiEection only heightened by the genial 
irony her innocence keeps ever alert 



THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE lxx\% 

The fox IS kept in the background as the vague 
and sinister element of terror in this barnyard epic 
His single encounter with the cock proves him a 
worthy foe, and his only fault appears to be over- 
confidence. We hardly feel him as a person in the 
drama. 

We have shown that this tale of a cock shows nc 
small study of the married state ; we refuse absolutelj 
to draw the "moralitee" which the Nun's Priest 
chose to leave to private interpretation. It is interest- 
ing, however, to note that this essentially mock heroic 
tale retains much of the apparatus of a mediaeval 
sermon. This makes it particularly appropriate to 
its teller. I can here only indicate the point, referring 
the reader to Miss Petersen's suggestive pages on the 
subject.^ 

We have found a number of reasons for lildng this 
story, — its realism, its genial humor, its frank bur- 
lesque; we shall, I think, esteem most highly that 
quality which Chaucer shares with the good La Fon- 
taine and the more emphatic writer of the Jungh 
Booksy — the power of making " briddes and beeates '' 
seem more human than most men. 

^ The passages which Miss Petersen regards as ^ additions ir 
the style of a mediseval sermon," are — ^ 

11. 385-390 582 

404-446 583-584 

505-^10 616-623 

518-^520 624-626 

in all, 72 lines. See her study, p. 117| note; also pp. 9i^97. 



^ CHAUCER 

THE PROLOGUE 

ffBRS BEOYNNETH THE BOOK OP THE TALES Of 
CANTERBURY 

VrHAN that Aprille with his shoures sot4 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour ; 
6 Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth » 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

4-11. Descriptions of the coming of spring are common 
enough in the scientific literature of the middle ages ; Cliaucer 
may well have known in its Latin* form the following (]) is the 
ancient character for th) : — 

** Ver btgynneth whanpe sonne entrith into the siffne ofpe Ram. 
, , , In veer the tyme is so hote, pe toyndis risen, the snotve meltith. 
Ryvers aforsen hem to renne and wexen hoote, the humydite of the 
erthe mountith into the crqppe of alle growyng thingis, and makith 
trees and herhes to leve and Jhwre, pe medis wexen grene, the 
sedis risen, and comes wexen, and flouris taken coloure; /tnolis 
dothen them alle newe and higynne to synge, trees arefulle of leves 
and Jloures, and the erthe alle grene ; hestis engendre, and all 
thingis take myght, the lond is in beute clad withjlouris of divers 
ccloures, and aUe growyng thingis are than in her bewte,*' {Secreta 
Secretorum, E. E. T. S., Extr. S. LXXIV., p. 27.) 

Here, as in many another passage, are all the elements of 
uhaucer's description ; of no other can the reader say witL 
Lowell, ** I repeat it to myself a thousand times, and still at the 
thousandth time a breath of uncontaminate springtide seems It 
lift the hair upon my forehead/' 
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The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours jc-ronne. 

And smale fowles maken melodye, 
10 That slepen al the nyght with open ye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages ; 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrymages, 
o^tj<AA/^u^ And palmers for to seken straunge strondes, 

. ^^ To feme h^weL couthe in sondry londes ; 
. ^[X^^w^^'^^^And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holf blisf ul martir for to seke, 

That 'hem hath holpen, whan that they if ere s^ke. 
Bi|d!^ th£^;, in that sesoun on a day, 
so In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay^Q^^^^T^***^ 

R^dy to wenden on my pilgrymage 

To Caunterbi^y with ful devout corage, 

At nyght was come into that hostelrye 

Wei nyi^ and twenty in a compaignjp, 
9 Of sondry folk, by av^nture y-f alle 

In felawshipe, and pilgryms were they alle, 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ride. 

The chambreg and the stables weren wyde. 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
M And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 

That I was ofjiii^ felawshipe anon. 

And made f orward erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse, 

7. yonge, because still near the beginning of its conrse, 
which in Chaucer's time was reckoned from the Vernal Equinox. 

8. his halfe oours, not " half his course." The sun, passing 
through the Ram (Aries) from March 12 to April 11, ran its 
second half coarse in April before entering the sign of the Bull. 

20. The Tabard, an inu, named, according to the old custonif 
from its sign. See glossary. 
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IS But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 

Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun. 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
io And wbiche they weren, and of what degree; 

And eek in what array that they were inne : 

And at a knyght than wol I first bigynne. 
A Knyght ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
45 To riden out, lie loved ehivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre. 

As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 
00 And ever honoured for his worthynesse. 

At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonne; 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 

Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 

51£P. Here are the Knight's campaigns as nearly as we oaa 
trace them .•— '• 

The taking of Algeceiras (Algezir, 1. 57) in Grenada, from the 
Moors, 1344 ; campaigns against the Moors of Northern Africa, 
Belmarye (Benmarin) and Tramyssene, 1. 57, 62 ; with Pierre de 
Lusignan, King of Cyprus, at the taking of Adalia {Sataly€y 1. 
58), in Asia Minor, 1352, of Alexandria, 1. 51, and of Ayas (LyeySf 
I. 58) in Armenia, 1365. The campaigns in Prussia (Pruce, 1 
53) and in Palatye, 1. 65, a Christian lordship in Asia Minor 
cannot be accurately dated. 

It will be noted that the latest date, 1365, is more than twenty 
years earlier than the writing of the Prologue. Chancer then 
appears to be drawing apon the x*eminiscences of his own soldiei 
days. 

53ff. In Pmssia (Pntce)^ whither during the thirteenth and 
fonrteenth centuries knights of all nations went to firrht with the 
Teutonic order against the heathen of Lithuania (Lettou), L 54} 
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In Lettow hadde lie reysqA and in Ruoe, 
u No Cristen man so orteof his degree. 

In Gernaae at the seege eek hadde he be 

Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Grete See 
tQ At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for our f eith at Tramyssene 

In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 

Ihis ilke worthy knyght hadde been also 
« Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Agayn another hethen in Turkye : 

And evermore he hadde a sover^yn prys. 

And though that he were worthyTije was wy«. 

And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 
fo He never yet no vileiuye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit gentll knyght. 

But for to tellen yow of his array, 

His hors weren goode, but he ne was nat gay. 
n Of fustian he wered a gipoun . ^v^'"*-^ 

Al bismotered with his habergeoun.^^^^f 

For he was late y^pome from his viage, 
lAnd wente for jib doon his pilgrymage. 
ry •'^ ' With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squteb, 
80 A lovyer, and a lusty baeheler, 

With lokkes cruUe, as they were leyd in presse. 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

and Russia {Rucey ib.), the knight had often presided over hie 
fellow crusaders at table (hadde the hard bigonne), 

59. the Grete See, the Mediterranean, so called in Palestine 
to distinguish it from the Dead Sea and the Sea of Gralilee. A 
erusading terra. 

60. arxneo, armed naval expedition. See AppendiX' 
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Of his stature he was of evene lengthe^*^**^*^ 

And wonderly deliver, and greet of strengthe. 
d5 And he hadde been somtyme in chivachyef««^'vfvi^^' 

In Flaundresriii Artoys, and Picardye, ^ - 

And born hym wel, as of so litel space^^^"^" ^^ 

In hope to stonden in bis lady grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede-*-^*^^ 
90 Al ful of fresshe floures, white and rede. 

Syngyng he was, or floy tyng, al the day ; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sle vesr longe and wyde. 

Wei coud^ he sitte on hors, and faire ride. 
15 He coude songes make and wel endite, jrvA^i-^ 

Juste ^d eek daunce, and wel purtreye and writ9^ 

So^^otenfe lovede, that by nyghtertale 

He sleep namore than doth a nyghtyngale, 

Curteys heflWas, lowly, and servisable, 
»M And %SQ^^forn his fader at the table. 

A "imAN liadde he, and servaunts name 

At that tyme, for hym llste ride so ; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene ; 

A sheef of pecok arwes brighte and kene 
>M6 Under his bejt he bar ful thriftily, '^'**^' /j 

— Wel coti3e he ofrfe^fe fes takelyeirianlyi '' 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe,— • 

And i^his hand he bar a myglity bowe. 

A noJ!lieed hadde he, with a broun visage. 
110 Of wode-craft wel coude he al the usage.^ *^* *"' * 

Dpon his arm he bar a gay bracer, ^-- -yi..^,.'^^^t' 

And by his syde a sweid and a bokeler, 

86. The English under Edward III. made numerous descents 
upon the Low Countries. Chaucer may well be thinking partio* 
olarly of the campaign of 1359-60, in which he himself WM 
taken prisoner. 
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And on that other syde a gay daggere, 
v|H/*«' Haru^ased wel, and sharp as poynt of spere; 
115 A Cristofre on his brest^of silver shene. 

An horn he bar, the b awdrik was of grene ; 

A forster was he, sooroly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, j^^^ 

That of hir smylyng was f ul symple and coy 5 
^ Hir gretteste 00th was but by seynte Loy ; 

And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Fill wel she song the service divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely ;'*^^'" ^ 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly^W^^^ 
125 After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe* 

At niete weiy^taught was she withalle ; 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hir fyngres in hir sauce depe. 
lao Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe 

That no drope \he iille upon hir brest. 

In curteisye was set ful moche hir lest.|jL«xiA*A-. 

115. A Cristofre, an image of St. Christopher, who pro- 
tects against accidents. Erasmus ridicules this superstition in 
his Encomium Morice (1509ca.) : " They have the foolish but 
pleasant belief that they shall not die on a day when they have 
looked at a Polyphemus Christopher, either wooden or painted." 
{Si ligneum aut pictum aliquem Polyphemum Christophorum CLspexer- 
int, eo die non sint perituri.) 

120. seynte Ley, St. Eligius, patron of smiths. Pressed by 
Ring Dagobert of France to take an oath, the saint refused. 
Chaucer probably means that the Prioress, too, swore not at all. 

125. After the fashion of the famous Benedictine monastery 
i)f Stratford-le-Bow near London, where tlie very corrupt Auglo- 
N^orman French was still spoken. Chaucer, who as a diplomatio 
envoy presumably spoke the "French of Paris," enjoys the 
a£Pected precision with which tlie Prioress uses her old-fashioned 
Aialect 
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Hir over lippe wyped she so elene. 
That in hir cSppe ther was no fertnyng sene '^^ «^^^^ 
435 Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte. 
Pul semdy after hir ifSCe* she raughte, m^ •^^-i , 
And siCeiSf she was of greet disport,^^^^**^*^^^*' 
And |dj^^gks^int^and amiable of port,^V"^"*"^^ 
And'pgjSaSirto eoun^reiete chere^***^^''^*^-^''^^ 

140 Of court, and blSeh es^^ficli of manere, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But, ^f or to speken of hir conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitou8,%.*^viW^-^'**^* * '* 
She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous . ^ 

145 Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. . . :^ 

Of smale honndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, or milk and wastel breed**^ '•*' ^^-^^ 
But spre weep she if oon of hem were deecT, ^ 
-Or if men smoot it with a yeme s mert e : ^^^>*- K'^'^^^"' 

150 And al was conscience smd J^endre herte. 
Ful semely hir ^^^j^ pinp Mcl was ; 
Hir nose tretyd; hir eyen gr^e^^s glas ; 
Hir mouth f ul smal, an d\1& hert o jsof te and reed ; 
But sikejly she hadde a fair forheed,— 

id5 It was altiio^ta^g panqe broody I. trowe ; t 

Tor, l^ucuJ^^^ was nat undergrowe^^., a*- V^-^' ' 
FulltSp^^'wSs hir cloke, as I was wa r. ^ ' • m '* 
Of smal corat'aboute hir arm sh^ bar 
A peire of bedes, gafi3eaa9 with 'g^Alef'i 

^60 And therou heng a brooche of gold ful shene^ 

On which ther was firaLsKiite a crowned A, \ 

And after, A^nior vindt omnia. ],\,\ 

162. ** Omnia vindt amor: h^nos^cedamiurdnOru*' (Virgil, Eclogi 
X.9 69.) (Love eonquers all things and we yield to love.) The 
Prioress as a religious person uses amor in the biblical sense of 
w charity " (revised version " love *'), 1 Cor. 13, but ChauceX 

BureW >^!ished the ambiguity of her motto. 

,1:: i - - - ■" ' 
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Another Nonne with hir hadde she, 
That was hir chapeleyne, andJPREB;sTES thre. 

165'^. A Monk ther was,Vlair |o^^ maistrye, 
An outrid^re, that lovede venerye^ 
A manly maii|*|^Dg§n an abbot able. 
Ful many a oeyiitee hors Hadde he in stable : 
And whan he rood men myghtc' his brydel here 

iw G^ngl^n in a whistlyng wy^d as^ clere, 
Andepk as loude as doth the chapel belle, 
'iH^^sSthis lord was keper ofjihe celle. 
*I?he mile of seynt Manre^j&foi seygt Beneit, 
By-cause that it w|is old and s Sm-d ^ streit^^s^ 

m This ilk6 monk leet olde thynges pace,^fti>^ 
And hMaWter the newe worwLme space. 
He f^nat of that text a pSlteoaeB, 
That seTEfi; that hunters bgfin nat holy men ; 
Ne that a fljonk, whan he is r&neK^s, 

m Is likned til, a fish that 's waterlees ; 

172 St. Benedict (Beneit), author of the famous ** Benedictine 
Hule " (a. d. 529), was the founder of monachism in Western 
Europe. St. Mauritius (ilf aur), his disciple, established the order 
in France. 

178. hunters, etc' The allusion is to Nimrod, reputed plan- 
ner of the Tower of Babel and in the middle ages the type of a 
godlt ss person. " Nemhroth interpretatur tyrannus, Iste enimprius 
arripuit in populum tyrannidem et ipse aggressus est adversus L>eufn 
fBdificare turrem." (Isidor of Seville, cited by Fliigel, Amer. mini, 
of Germ. PhU.y i. 126.) The hunting abbot was a standing object 
of complaint. 

**And these abboies and priourt don a^tftn here rihtes 
Hii riden wid hauk and hounds and contrefeten knihtet." 

Wright, Pol. Songs, p. 309. 

ISOfiP. The proverb of the waterless fish is found in many of 
the church fathers. Chaucer supplements it from his favorite 
French author, Jean de Meung (Le Testament, 1. 1166), humoxw 
ously reversing the sentiment : — 

** Whoever may wish to find them (monks) must seek them in their cloister. 
For they care for tn» world not so much as for an oyster,** 
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This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloistre^ 
Sut tmike text held he nat worth an oistre. 
Anil seyde his opinioun was good. ^ 

l/V^tt ! sholde he studie, and make^mselven wggd 

ies Upon abpok in cloistre alwey^o poure. 
Or svi^nken wijh his handes, and la1:)oure, 
As Austyn og? How shal the world be served ? 
Lat Austyn have his'swynk to hym reserved. 
Therfor he was a pncaSoUr aright ; 

v» Grehoundes he hadde, as swif te as f owel in flight ; 
^ Of pnKyng>^d of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his JiSstj'For no cost wolde he spare. 
I sejgh his sieves piffled' sit Uie hondwv^ jj^ 
With I^V and that the meste ofa lond ^^ 

195 And, for to festne his hood under his chyn, 
He hadde of gold wroght a f ui curious pyn : 
A love-knot in the gretter ende ther was. 
His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas. 
And eek his face, as he hadde been anoynt^jL,*'^ 

too He was a lojrd^ul fat and in good poynfT^ 
His ^^u fi^pe, and roUyn^e in hisTeedj 
That stXmedas a foraey sof Aleea ; ' 
His bootes sixTple, his hors in greet estat*-^^^' 
Now certeynly he was a fair prelat ; 

187. Austyn. St. Augustine of Hippo, died A. D. 430^ greatest 
of theologians, says in his tract De Opere Monachorum, " / would 
to God that these which want to let their hands lie idle, would altO' 
gether let their tongues lie idle too. For they would not make 5o 
many willing to imitate them, if the examples they set were noi 
merely lazy ones, but mute withai." (Nicene and Post Nicene 
Fathers, 1st ser., III. 576.) 

The Augnstiuian Canons (Austin Friars), founded about A. J>, 
1180, compiled their rule from his writings. 

189. Therfor is good — much as if to the advice of taking 
^ a little wine for his stomach's sake " one should reply, <* There* 
fore I will get drunk every night." 
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105 He was nat pale as a lo^jnedi goost. 
A fat swan loved he best of any.roosL 
His paurey was as broun as is a berye. /\h 
«,b;^/'^ A A Fbebe ther was, a w^n^un and a n^^fe^ 
B.***'^**\^>']!A lymytour, a fal soiejupne man, 
' '^ *' no In alle the o^d^esJo^^eis noon that can 
So moche of a Siam iee and fair langage. 

, He hadde^^m^aJiuI many a mariage 
Of yonge wommeu, at his owne cost.^ 
Unto his ordre he was a noble post,^^ 

«i5 Ful wel biloved and f amuliejpjwas he 
With iranE^^s qyeralinms contree, 
And with worthy wommen of the toun; 
For he hadde power of confessioun, 
As seyde hymself , more than a curat, 

BO For of his ordre he was licentiat. 
Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 
And plesaunt was his absolucioun ; 
He was an esy man to yeye penannce ..^^^ 
Ther as\he wiste to have a good pi^nces 

B5 For unto a povre'ordre^f or to yive 
Is signe that a man is wel y-shrive ; 

210. The ordrea f cure are : — 

(1) Franciscaus, or Grey Friars, founded 1209 by Franciij at 
^Rsisi, appeared in England 1224. 

(2) Dominicans, Black Fiiars, or Preaching Friars, settled at 
Oxford 1221, a learned order. 

(3) Carmelites, or White Friars, founded in Palestine (Mt> 
"^armel) 1209. 

(4) Augustine Canons (Austin Friars), founded in Franee 
about 1180. 

212f. We must suspect that he had only too good reasons fox 
virishing to get these young women off his hands, though a recent 
3ommentator, Fliigel, Amer. Jnl. of Germ, Phil, i. 126, thinks he 
ooerely encouraged runaway matches. 
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!For if he yaf, ha dorste make avaunt, 
He wiste that a man was repen taunt : 
For many a man so hard is of his herte, 

m He may nat wepe althogh hym sore smerte ; 
Therfore, in stede of wepyng and preyeres, 
Men mog^ yeve sih^to the povre freres. li^ 
His S^sfwas ay farsecrful of knyves 
And pynnes, lor to ^even faire wyves', 

«38 And certeinly he ha.dde a mery note ; 

Wei coijde he synge and pleyen on a rgte,v--i^ 
Of yeooy^es he bar utterly the p^i8,^>'^f^^'^ 
His n^kke whit was a s the flour-de-lys. 
Therto he strong was as a ehampioun. 

ito He knew the tav^pes wel in every toun, 
And eveirch hostiler and tappestere 
Bet than a Ij^^x or a beggestere ; ^ Vj** ^ » r • .v 

232. Six stresses. 

233f. The WyolifBtes complained bitterly of these peddling 

|>itactice8 of the Friars. An anonymous poet of the time 

writes : — 

**For they have noght to lyve by^ thai wandrm here and there 
And dele vHth dyvers marserye (merchandise) right as thai peddlers were.^ 

•• Thai dele with purses^ pynnes and knyves^ 
With gyrdles, gloves^ for wenches owl wyvps.^* 

Th. Wright, Pol. Poems and Songs, I., 264. 

239. ehampioun. Minor judicial matters were then fre- 
quently settled by a bout at quarter-stave, in which the princi- 
pals might be represented by champions. The burly Friar, for 
a consideration, was available on such occasions. So the anony- 
mous writer of the Plowman^s Tale, once preposterously attrib- 
uted to Chaucer, complains of the Friars : — 

*• They mowen assoyl, they mowe shryve. 
With trewe tillers sturte and stryve.^^ 

*^ At the wrestling, and at the wake ; — 
And ehefe chnuntours at the nale (ale hooae) 
At fayre freshe. (early), and at wyne stale (late) 
Dyne and drinke and make debate.'** 

Skeat, Chaucerian and (Hher Pieeet, p. 17& 
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For unto Bwich a worthy man as he 

Acorded nat, astj^ hh facultee, ^ 
N5 To have with i^e K ^lazat^s^aqueyntaunoe, 

It is nat honjg^it may nat avaunce^-^--*'**V- "* 

F6r to delen with no swich poraille,h'«'A'^ 
,^ But al with riche and sellers of vitaille. 
c" I And ^^g™, ther as profit sholde aryse, 

W) Curteys he was, and lowly of servyse, ^ 

Ther n'as no man nowher so vertuous/jf/«**>^^ "' ^^^ 

— He was the beste beggere in his hous, — • 

For thogh a wydwe hadde noght a shcv 

So plesaunt was his In principiOy 
i» Yet wolde he have a f erthyng, .^he wente. 

His' piircii^' was wel bettre than his rente/^'^!'"* 

And rage' he coude as it were right a wflelpSr^^ 

In loveSay ^ ther coude he mochel helpe. 

For ther he was nat lyk a cloisterer,^ 
Ko With a thredbare c^^, as is a povre scblir, 

But he was lyk a maister or a pope. j-^ 

Of double worsted was his semi-cope, 

That rounded as a^bel le out of^the preg^* 

Somwhat he lipsed, for his wSntouiresse, 
K» To make his English swete upon his tonge ; 

And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde songe^ 
, His eyen twynkled in his heed aright, 

As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght. 
' This worthy ly my tour was cleped Huberd. 
I »o A M ARCHANT was ther with a forEed berd, 
^!2^-' In fifijQtQee, and hy^ 0n horse he sat, I 

Upon his heed a Flaundrish bever hat ; 

252. See appendix. 

254. Ill principio. John i. 1, <<In the beginning was the 
word," etc., a text with which Friars commonly began theix | 

begging petitions. 
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His botes cUsped f aire and fetisJy^ 

His refeoris'be spak f ul solenagnely,^"^'"**'^ 
•75 Sownynge alway th'e'ncrees of his WYPn^fi;e, ^V "^ 

He wolde the se£'were kept for any thyijge 

Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle, 

Wei coude he in eschaunge sfieeEfes selle. ^ 

This, worthy man ful w^l his wit bisette;2^'*'t^''6 
teoTher wiste no Wi^^ fliaf Tie was in dette. 

So estafly was he of his governaunce;^^^<-^<:«- ' -^^ 

With his bargaynes, and with his chevisauuee. 1-*^-^ "^ ^ 

For soini he was a worthy man withalle, 

But ^olli to seyn, I n'oot how men him calle. 
iBn A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 

That unto logik hadde longe y-go. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he n'as n^t right fat, I undertake ;vt* '" • ' i 

But lokefl BoMb, and therto soberly. 
f90 Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy ^^-H* ci* 'y 

For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, r '^" 

Ne was so worldly for to have office. 

For hym 'waVIevere have at his bedde^sJ^eed 

Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed 
285 Of Aristotle and his philo^ophye, ^ 

Than robe? riche, or fltnele, or gay sautryg. % '^ J 

But ^be that he was a philosophre, ^ 

Yet^hadde he but litel gold in cofre ;«'"*' 

277. Middelburgh, a well-known port on an island off the 
'Netherlands. Opposite, on the Orwell, was the English port oi 
the same name, now Harwich. 

284. Does Chaucer insinuate, ^ It was n't worth while to learo 
his name, for he was just a merchant like another " ? 

295. Aristotle. The study of Aristotle's Logic and Metaphy* 
sics in Latin versions was the basis of higher education through* 
OfQt the Middle Ages. 

297. philoBophre means as well an alchemist. The Clerk's 
philosophy had not found him the philosopher's stone. 
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^' I. 
But al that he myghte of his freendes hedte, 

100 On bookes and on lernynge he it spente, 
And bisily ^n%v the soules pisye -> 

Of hem that }^lliym wherwith to scoleye.^co***^ 
Of studie took he most cure and most hede. 
Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 

jub And that was seyd in forme and reverence, - 
And short and quyk, and ful of hy sen\enc5e. 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

302. yaf hym wherwith to scoleye (attend school). Such 
^'fts had to be begged for, and poor scholars commonly so made 
their way through the university. Here is the begging prayez 
of a German student of the thirteenth century : 



I. 


Postvlo wffragia 


Exul ego clerieus. 


De vobisjam digne. 


Ad laborem natus. 




Tnhulor multo [*]ciCTW, 


VI. 


Paupertati datus. 


Ergo mtUem capite 




SimUem Martini.; 


II. 


Vestibus induiie 


LUterarum sludiis 


Corpus peregrini : 


Vellem instiadare. 




Nisi quod inopia 


VII. 


Cogit me cetsare. 


Ut vos Deus transfcrat 




Ad regna polarum. 


V. 


Jbi dona conferat 




Vobis beaiorum. 


Decus N . , . 




Dum sUis insigne, 


Carmina BuranOf XGL 



1) " / an exiled scholavy horn to toil and poverty stricken, suffer 
tribulation despite my learning. 2) / would willingly follow (he 
study of letters, did not want force me to stop.*' His cloak is thin ; 
he cannot attend prayers or mass in the cold church, 6) " Oh I 
N , , . since you are a shining light, fittingly I ask an alma oj 
you. 6) Have a mind then like St. Martin's " — who divided his 
cloak with a beggar — " clotJie with raiment a pilgrim's body. 7) 
So that God may bring you to paradise and there bestow upon yok 
A« gifts of the blessed'' 
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A Sebgeant op the La we, ^ar and wys, 

no That often hadde been at the parvy8,c>>^*^*'"^ ""'*'"' 
Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 
Discreet he was, and of greet reverence : 
He semed swich, his wordes weren so wise. 
JusticejS^ was ful often in assise, «MV^^ 

tt5 Bypaf^^ and by pl^jfircommissioun ; 
Tor his ^cience, and for his heigh renoun 
Of fees anJ robes hadde he many^on. ' 
So greet a jJSrcniJsour was nowher noon. 
Al was fee sympl e to hym in effect, 

iso His purchasyng myghte nat been infect.v^'^ ''^^' ** 
Nowher so bisy a man as he ther n'as, 
A^^^^ he^emed bisier than he was. ^ 
In^ennteshadde he^aas and doymes? klle, , 
That from the tyme of kyng William «rere faUoKs, 

925 Therlo he coude ^l&^pe^ and make a thyng, 
Ther coude no ^&ight pjnche at'nis writyng j 
And every statut coude he pl^yii by rote. 
He ftJ^but hl^8m5^ 
Girt with a ceynt of silk, with bafres smale; - • 

tao Of his array^telle J no lenger tale. 

A I^SANxiLimi was in his compaignye ; 
"Whyt was his herd as is the dayesye. 
Of his complexioun he was s^ngwyp^^^^^^j, ♦ ..%. 
Wei loved he by the morwe a mj^Atr^Ti. 

835 To liven in Je7i¥*was ever his wone,c/^v^"'" 
For he was Epicurus' owne sone, 

319. Al was fee symple. However a landed estate were 
tied up by will, or otherwise (e. g. entailed upon an eldest son 
or held in trust for an heir), he knew how to get around the re- 
striction and treat it as if held in fee-simple. 

336. Epicurus, a famous Greek philosopher (died B. c. 270), 
founded the school which held that pleasure was the chief end 






y,..^ 
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That heeld opinioun that plfeyn delyt 

Was verraily f elicitee parfit. 

An housholdere, and that a greet, was hes 
m Seynt Julian he was in his contree. j ^ 

His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon ;\Ia^ 

A bettre envyned man was nowher noon. 

Withouten bake mete was never his hous. 

Of fish apc^ flesh, and that so plentevous, 
MS It §^^ed m his hous of mete and drynke, 

Of alle deyntees that men coude thynke. 

After the sonor^ sesons of the yeer, , 

So chaunged he his mete and his soper. y, 

Ful many a fat partfich hadde he in mQs^re^:^^^; 
ISO And many a breem and many a l ifey m steiwfe^ 

Woiwas his cook, but if his sauce were 
yy Jroynaunt and aharp, and redy al his ger6lvp4\>**np 

jHis table dopant in his halle alway 

Stood redy covered al the longe day. >^ 

155 At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire. -yA \ 

Ful ofte tyme he waalaayght_of tbe-fthire.*« *"* ^ 
/ An anlas and a gipfeer al of silk - — 

Heng at his girdel, whyt as ffiofrife milk. 

A shirreve hadde he been, and a countour;^*;^*^^ 
wa Was nowher such a worthy vavasour.C^^^-^lr^ 



And they were clothed alle in o liveree, 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee. 

of man. Chaucer learned of him through his own translation of 
Boethius, bk. iii. pr. 2 : " Epicurus . . . juged and established thcA 
ielyt is the sovereyn good.^l 

340. St. Julian, patron of hospitality, provided good enter' 
tainment for his votaries. 

364. fraternitee. The brotherhoods, or gilds, were organiza* 
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m Fill fresh and newe Hp.get^^^ySfed was ; 

Hir knyves wei^'dtaped titlgliLwith bras. 

But al with silver wroght ful elene and weel, '^ 

Hir girdles and hir pouches p.v^jy|[jffL p^v^Ji, ■ -> 

Wei semed ech ofh^m a fair burgeys, ct*-^-- 
870 To sitten in a ySldhalle on a deys. 

liveneh. for the wisdom that he can, 

Was slyt|$^ for to been an alderman. 

For catel hadde they ynogh and rente. 

And eek hir wy ves wolde it wel assente ; 
175 And elles certeyn were they to blame. 

It is ful fair* tgjjg^u y-cjppt ma damp^ ^ ^^ 

And goon to vigilyfesalbifore, v> Y*o^ K 

And have a mantel rola^lcnii y-bore. ^ -* 

A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones^ 
no To boill^ the chikngswjth the^mary-bones, 

And pouarV-niarehKit tai^, and g al ypgraj e.^^^* ^ \ -x<. ^ r - . ^ 

Wel coude he knowe a draughte of London ale. 

He coude roste. and s^thVand broiUe, and fryei 

Maken moi%fejlx, and wel bake a pye. 
»5 But greet harmWas it, as it thoughte me. 

That on his shyne a mormal hadde he ; 

For bE^kmaiiger, that made he with the beste« 
A Shipman was ther, wonyn^ f er py weste *' 

For au&rht I woot, he was of Dertemputhe. 
190 He rood upon a roui\^y, as he contbe; 

tions for obtaining social and commercial advantages for tbett 
members ; and they enjoyed extraordinary political privilegea 
Tbeir membership was, in the main, restricted to the well-to-do. 
They wore a gild livery, and had fine halls and elaborate cere- 
monies. The reader need not go far to find the counterpart el 
these wortliy biir);«i«^t'5* t<>-day among liis friends of the benevo^ 
•ent societies. Tbe ordinances of three London gilds, and very 
mteresting they are, are prestwed in English Gild8» Toulmia 
«mith, pp. 1-13 (E. E. T. S., No. 40X 
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In a gowne of ttaiiyng to^fe§^^2^^-^ 
A daggere hangyng on a i^is^Eadde he 
Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 
\ M The hot)| sqmer hadde maad his hewe sJ broon ; 

16 And, certeynly, he was a good f elayrer""^ ^g»^^^ 
Fill many a draughte of wyn had he y-drpwe ., */ 
From Burdeux-ward. Whyl that the bf^flpiPM 

sleep,* 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 
If that he faught, and hadde the liy^ bond, 

100 By water he sei^it^ hem boom to every lond. 
But of hi<cf30ft to rekene wel his tydes, 
His stremes and his daungers hym besic^e^^ 
His berberwe and bis moone, bis lodeniena^e, 
Ther n'as noon swich from. HuUe to Cartage. 

405 Hardy he was, and wys to imdertakeff 

With many a tempest hadde bis herd been shaka 
He knew alle the bavenes, as they were, 
From Gootlond to the cape of Fynystere, 
And every cryke in Britayne and in Spayne ; 

ao His barge y-cleped was the Maudelayne. 
With us ther was a DocTOUR of Phisik, 
In al this world ne was ther noon hyin lyk 
To speke of phisik and of surp^erye ; 
For he was grounded in astrcfnlmi^e. 

Ufi He kepte his pacient a f ul greet deel 
InJiQures, by his magik naturel. 

397. While the merchant slept the shipinan did as he pleasec 
with the cargo, — presumably tapped the wine casks. 

400. By water he sente hem hoom, etc. Made them walk 
the plank, as the English did to the French at the great sea fight 
ift Siuys, 1340. 

" Fone (few) left pni olive hot didpam to lepe; 
Men may find bi/ th''fiode on . C . on fwpe.** 

Poems a' Laurence Miitot (ed. Hall), p. 16 
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Wei coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his pacieut. V^j^J^ '^* 

He knew the cause of everich maladye, ^^ X^ 

t2c Were it of hoot or cold, or moiste, or drye, '^^ ^"^ \ 
And where engendred, and of what humour ; 
He was a verrey parfit practisour. 
The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the rote, 
Anon he yaf the seke man his bote. 
* Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries, 
To sende hym drogges, and his letuaries, 
For ech of hem miade other for to wynne ; 
Hir f rendschipe n'as nat n^wp to bigynne. 

418. images, usually of wax, might be so treated as to bring 
good or ill to the person they represented. 

•* — cUrkes ect, whiche. conne toel 
Al this inagic naturel^ 
That craftily (Ion hir inientes, 
To rnake^ in certeyn ascemlentes^ 
Imagery lo, through npych niagik. 
To make a inan ben hool or syk." 

Hous of Fame, L 175. 

This practice appears to be alluded to in the second Idyll of 
Theocritus. It suryives to-day in the Voodoo practices of the 
Southern negroes. 

420. To the medical science of the time, based upon Galen 
the four Elements, their Fundamental Qualities, the Seasons 
and the Temperaments were conceived to be in the following 
relation : — 

FHB SUEICXMTS. QUALZTDBS OB HUHOUBS. 8BA80N8 AND TEXFBIUMXNTS. 

Bftrth is> - — cold and dry, so are Autumn and the Melancholic 

Watef ••- cold »» moist, »• Winter *» Phlegmatic. 

Air *^ hot " moist, »* Spring " Sanguine. 

Fire ** hot ** dry, ** Summer *• Choleric 

llie Qualities when active in the body are called Humottcft 
Disease to Chaucer's doctor consisted in the excess of any ol 
these Humours in the body, health in their proper balanoe^ 
Secreta Secretorum (E. E. T. S. Extr. S. Lxxiv 72-75). 
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Wei knew he the olde Esculapius, 
tto And DeVscorides, and eek Eufus ; 

Old Ypoeras, Haly, and Galien ; 

Serapion, Razis, and Avicen ; 

Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn ; 

Bernard, and Gatosden, and GilbertyiL 
•»sOf his diete mesurableVas he, 

For it was of no superfluitee^ 

But of greet norissyng and digestible. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwyn and in pers he clad was al, 
MO Lyned with taffata and with sendal ; 

And yet he was but esy of dispenee ; 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial, 

Therfor he loved gold in special. \^,^ 
•45 A good Wyf was ther of biside BATgE.'^ 

But she was somdel deef, and that was scatlie. 

Of cloth-makyng she hadde swiehe sCn haunt, 

She passed hem of Ypres and of Gautit. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 
430 That to the offryng toforn hir sholde goon ; 

429. "Wei knew he, etc. The doctor was thoroughly versed 
in medical lore, from ^sculapins, the fabled founder of the 
science, through the Greek writers, — Hippocrates, Galen, Rufus, 
Del'scorides ; the Arabians, in the Middle Ages their translators 
and commentators, — Haly, Rhazis, John Damascene, Avicenna, 
AverroSs ; miscellaneous tvriters, — Gilbertyn and Serapion, to 
contemporaries, — Bernard, professor at Montpellier, France, and 
John Gatesden, feUow of Merton, Oxford, and court physician 
to Edward II. 

442. pestilence. The great plague, Black Death, 1349, was 
followed by many minor epidemics. 

450. The offering was made to the priest at the chanceL 
There was a chance then, never neglected by the Wife of Batl% 
ko elboif fo7 first place in the line. 
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And if ther dide, certeyn, so wrooth was she, 
That shevaa out of alle charitee.v^^t^;^' 
Hir cov^rchifef s f ul fyne were of ground, J^' "^ ' 
I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound, 
». That on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 
Hir hoseir weren of f yn scarlet reed, 
Iful streite y-teyd, and shoos ful moiste and 

newe. 
Bold was hir face, andjair, and reed of hewe. 
She was a worthy womman al hir lyve, 
MO Housbondes at chirche-dpre she hadde fyve, 
Withouten other compalgnye in yoathe, \ h 

— But therof nedeth nat to speke as nouthe, -=•* 
And t hryes hadde she been at Jerusalem ;^^- " ' 
She hadde passed many a straunge streem ; 
iw At Kome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, . . ^ 

In Galice at Seynt Jame, and at Coloigne. ^^"^"^*^ 
]ie coude mocl^ of wandryng by the weye. 
;-tothed was eho, soothly for to seye. 
Upon an amblere esily she sat, 
«70 Y-wympled wel, and on hir heed an hat 
i/As brood as is a bokeler or a targe ; 
f^ A fQot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 
,^^ And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 
/^ In fela^wschip wel coude she laughe and carpe. 

460. at chirche-aore. The marriage service was read at the 
church door, often in a special porch of the south transept; later 
the couple heard mass in the church. 

465. ]^loigne, Boulogne. An image of the Yirgin was, and 
a fragraenr?Jf-it still is, the object of pilgrimage there. 

466. The shrine of St. James the Apostle is venerated at Cam* 
^Stella, in Galicia, Spain. 

In the cathedral at Cologne one still sees the ancient and 
beautiful shrine which is supposed to contain the relics of the 
Cfaree Kings of the East. 
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iab Of remedies of love she knew perchaunce, 
For she coude of that art the olde daunce. 

A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a povre Persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of holy thoght and werk. 

480 He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche ; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee f ul pacient ; I . ^ 

•86 And swich he was y-preved ofte'^lthes. 
Ful looth were hym to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute. 
Unto his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offryng, and eek of his substaunce. 

190 He coude in litel thyng han suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lafte nat, for reyn ne thonder, 
In siknes nor in meschief to visite 
The ferreste in his parisshe, moche and lite, 

«95 Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf . 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf. 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte i 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte ; 
And this figure he added eek therto, 

«w That if gold ruste, what shal yren do ? 
For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste ; 
And shame it is, if a preest take keep, 
A shiten shepherde and a clene sheep. 

105 Wei oghte a preest ensample for to yive, 
By his clennesse, how that his sheep shold live. 

477f . The Persoun. See Goldsmith's Deserted ViUage for a 
|K>rtrait of a good parson inspired by, and fairly riyalling, this 
•f Chaucer's. 
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He sette nat his hemmeto hyre, 

And leet his sheep encombred in the myre, 

And ran to London^, untfi seynte Poules, 

BO To seken hym a cliaunteriifc for souies, 

Or with a bretherhed to been withbolde^^*:^— ^ 
!But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it nat myscarie ; 
He was a shepherde and no mercenarie. 

S15 And though he holy were, and vertuous^ 
He was to synful man nat despitous, 
Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 
But in his techyng discreet and benygne. 
To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse 

BO By good ensample, this was his bisynesse : 
But it were any persone obstynat, 
What so he were, of heigh or lowe estat, 
Hym wolde he snybben sharply for the nonyg. 
A bettre preest, I trowe that nowher non is. 

«5 He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles' twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hymselve. 
^ ' With him thej^as aJ^LOWMAN, was his brother 

-l&That hadck y-Kl of don^ f ul many a f other 
A trewe swynkere and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee. 
God loved he best with al his hoole herte 
At alle tymes, thogh hym gamed or smertoj^* 

185 And thanne his neighebour right as hymselve^ 
He wolde thresshe, and therto dyke and delve^ 
For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 
Withouten hyre, if it lay in his myght. 
His tythes payed he f ul faire and wel, 

MO Bothe of his propre swynk and his cateL 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 
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. Ther was also a Reve and a Milleie, 

A Somnour and a Pardoner also, 

A Maunciple, and myself ; ther were namo. 
M5 The Miller was a stout carl, for the noneSi 

Ful big he was of braun,,and eek of bones ; 

That proved wel, for overal tlier he cam, 

At wrastlyng he wol^e ^|^ve alwev the rt^J^,^ 

He was short-sholdrei, brood, a tml^e" knarrec 
Vi Ther n'as no dore that he n olde he>*S of harre, 

Or breke it, at a rennyng, with his heed. 

His berd as any dloWe or fox was reed, 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
165 A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 

Beed as the bristles of a sowes eres ; 

His nose-thirles blake were and wyde. 

A swerd nnd a bokeler bar he by his syde ; 

His mouth as j^reet was asa^^et fomeys. 
uo He was a fang 1 ere and a goKardeys, 

And that was niost^of synne ancj Ijarlqtryes, y- 



Wel coude he stelen corn, and tollen thi^es ; 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, par^ee. "^ 
A whyt cote and a blew hood wered he. 

165 A baggeoiDe wel coude he blowe and sowne, 
And tT ^rwitha l ][ie broghte us out of townp. ^ a'^'Y 

^ A gentilf^JMAT^NCiPLE was ther of a %^v[\^kf\f' 
Of which achatburs myghte take exemple ,^V 
For to be wise in bying otyitaille. >^ ^[ 

m For whether that he payaej^ or took by taiHe, 

548. the ram, as prize. 

563. a thombe of gold, alluding to an ill-explained proverlii 
•* An honest miller has a thumb of gold." Chaucer probablj 
means that the miller, if he did take triple toll, was honest -^al 
lullersgo. 
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.algate me wayted so in his aicCat, 
That he wa^*^bifori^and in good 'stat. 
Now is nat that of God a ful fair g^£^, ^ 
That swich a*l^wed mannes wit shal pac^^ 

Bfi5 The wisdom of an heep^of lerned men? 

Of maistres hadde he mo than thryes ten, r 
That were of lawe expert and curious ;- ' ' '^ 
Of which ther were a doseyn in that hous, 
Worthy to been stywardes of rente and lond 

S80 Of any lord that is in Engelond, • ^^ 

To make hym Ivve by his propre good, ^ 
In honour detteleps, buti he wcjre WQQd,r*'*^ 
Or lyve as i^arsly as hym list desire ; 
And able for to helpen al a shire 

585 In any cas that piyglj^te falle oi; h^ppg j^ ,^. r.,,., - 
And yit this maunciple ^setteTiii^ aJter cappe. 

The Reve was a sclendre colerik m^n,. 
His herd was shave as ny as ever he can. 
His heer was by his eres round y-shorn. 

«oo His top was dokked lyk a preest biforn. 
Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 
Y-lyk a staf , ther was no calf y-sene. 
Wei coude he kepe a gerner and a bynne ; 
Ther was noon auditour coude on hym wynne. 

595 Wei v/iste he, by the droghte, and by the reyn. 
The yeldyng of his seed, and of his greyp. 
His lordes sheep, his neet, his dayerye,^ ' - 
His swyn, his hors, his stQQr, and his pultiye, 
Was hoolly in this reves governyng, 

ne And by his covenaunt yaf the rekenyng, 
Syn that his lord was twenty yeer of age ; 
Ther coude no man brynge hym in arrerage. ^ 
Ther n'as baillif, ne herde, ne other hyne,^ • "^"^ 
That he ne knew his sleii^Jite and his covynej - ' - 



604 he. the- Reeve 
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»5 They were adrad of hym, as of the deeth* 
His Wofiyhg Vas ful fair upon an heeth, 
With grene trees shad wed was his place. 
He coude bettre than his lord purchace. 
Ful riche he was astored prively, 

m His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly, 

To yeve and lene hym of his owne good, \^'^^' 
And have a than^^nd yet aj^cote, and hood* 
In youthe he lerned hadde a good mister ; 
He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter, 

115 This reve sat upon a^ ful good story^"**' 
That was al poniefly gr^J^ and highte Scot. 
A long surcote of |)eSs upon he hade, 
And by his syde he bar a rusty blade. 
Of Northfolk was this reve, of which I telle, 

«2o Biside a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. 
Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 
And ever hej^od the lij^ndreste of our route* 
A SoMNOUB^ wa& jther with tis in that place. 
That hadde a fir-reed cherubynnes face, 

Bs For sawceflem he was, with eyen narwe. 
As.hot he was. and lecherous as ^ sparwe, 
With s^alTeci browes blake, and piled h&tA, ; 
Of his visage children were aferd. 
Ther n'as quyk-silver, litarge, ne brimstoon, 

830 Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 
Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte. 
That hym myghte helpen of his whelkes white, 
Ne of the knobbes sittynge on his chekes. 
Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 

185 And for to drjaiken strong wyn, reed as blood. 
Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as 4ie were wood* 

616. Scot is still a common name for a horse^ in Norfolk. 
624. The cherubim are frequently painted bright red in medi* 
tdval pictures and rose-windows. 
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And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn* 

Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 

A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 
HO That he had lerned out of som decree ; 

No wonder is, he lierde it al the day ; 

And eek ye knowen wel, hftw-that a jay 

Can clepen ' Watte,' as well as can the pope. 

But whoso coude in other thyng hym gropejzo^ 
^ Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophye ; 

Ay ' Questio quid iuris ' wolde he crye. 

He was a gentillSarlot and a kynde ; 

A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 

He wolde sufifre for a quart of wyn 
•50 A good felawe to have his concubyn 

A twelf -month, and excuse hym atte fuUe : 

And privel^r a fynch eek coude he pulle. 

And if he fond owher a good felawe. 

He wolde techen hym to have non awe, 
•55 In swich cas, of the erchedeknes curs, 

But if a mannes soule were in his purs ; 

643. Can clepen Watte, can call Walter, or any one else, bjf 

his name. 

646. Questio, etc., << what 's the law in the case ? '' 

652. Pull a finch, as we should say to " pluck a greenhorn." 

655. erchedeknes cura. Archdeacons had charge of church 

discipline, whi^h included all matters of personal morality. An 

anonymous poet complains hitterly of their corruption in the 

reign of Henry III. : — 

** Nee archidiaeono minor iurpiiv,do. 
Quern »emf.l arripuit »erio vel ludo 
Tenet, nee mUertus est inopi vel nvdo : 
Non missura curtem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.^* 

Wright, Pd. Songs, p. 33^ 

(Nor is there less baseness in the archdeacon ; whom he has 
>nce taken up, whether in earnest or in joke, he holds ; nor has 
be mercy for the needy <»r tlie naked ; the leech wj^ich will not 
\&t go till he is filled with blood.) 
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For in his purs he sholde y-punysshed be. 
* Purs is the erchedeknes heUe,' seyde he. . 
But wel I woot he lyed right in dede ; 

MO Of cursyng oghte ech gilty man hym drede 
— For curs wol slee right as assoillyng savith -^ 
And also war hym of a significavit, . ^_ 

In daunger hadde he at his owne gys^*^^ 
The yonge girles of the diocise, ^^ 

•85 And knew hir counseil, and was al m7 i€ed , 
A gerland hadde he set upon his heed, 
As greet as it were for an ale-stake ; 
A bokeler hadde he maad hym of a cake. 
With hym ther rood a gentil Pardon£B 

170 Of Rouncivale, his frend and his compeer, 
That streight was comen fro the court of Home. 
Ful loude he song, ' Com hider, love, to me.' * 
This somnour bar to hym a stif burdqun^^^^ 
Was never trompe of half so greet a soun, 

w This pardoner hadde heer as yelowas wex. 
But smothe it heng, as doth a stftroof flex ; 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 
And therwith he his shuldres overspradde ; 
But thynne it lay, by colpons oon and oon ; 

»> But hood, for jolitee, wered he noon. 

For it was trussed up in his walet.^." "^^ ^j" ^ 
Hym thoughte, he rood al of the newe j©t*; 

662. significavit. "The opening words of a writ for liii> 
prisoning an excommunicated person." G. 

664. girles. *' Yonng people of either sex." S. 

667. ale-stake. The pole projecting from the front of at 
ale-house on which the " bush " was fastened, and from whicll 
i " garland " of three ivy hoops, placed at right angles to each 
other, also hung. 

670. Rouncivale. A hospital (a branch of the famooa JBt 
Mary's, of Ronceveaux) near Charing Cross, London. 
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Discheyele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 
Swicheglarynge ayen hadde he as an hare, ^f v*^"' 

»6 A vS^^cle hadde he sowed upon his cappe. /- \ 
His walet lay biforn hym in his lappe, . j^ 
Bfret-f ul o£ pardoun come from Eome al^ ni^ 
A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 
No herd hadde he, ne never sholde have, 

ABC As smothe it was as it were late y-shave ; 

But of his craft, fro Berwik into Ware, 
Ne was ther.swich another pardoner. 



For in his maledhe hadde a pilwe-beerj^^^^^*"^ 

686 Which that, he seyde, was ourlady veyl : 
He seyde, he hadde- a gJSet of the seyl 
That seynt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 
Upon the see, til Jhesu Crist hym hente. 
He hadde a croys of latoun, f ul of stones, 

TOO And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 
But with thise relikes, whan that he fond 
A povre person dwellyng upon lond, 
Upon a day he gat hym more moneye 
Than that the person gat in monthes ti^ye. 

iw And thus with f ejned flaterye and japes, ^ 
He made the person and the peple his api^s. 
But trewely to tellen, atte laste. 
He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste ; 
Wei coude h^ rede a lessoun or a storie, 

310 But alaerbc^st he song an offertorie ; 

For wel he wiste, whan that^ spng was songe, 
He moste preche, and wel affile his tonge, 

685. The vernicle is the portrait of Christ miraculous!} (m^ 
printed upon a napkin, with which St. Veronica wiped the 
Saviour's face on the road to Calvary. The relic is preserved at 
Rome, and the Pardoner, as pilgrims to-day, brought back 9 
UKiall copy of it. 
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I'o Wynne silver, as he f ul wel coude ; 
Therefore he soug so meriely and loude>^ 
as Now have I told you shoi-tly, in a clause, 
Th'estat, th'array, the nombre, and eek the caust 
Why that assembled was this cpmpaignye 
In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye, 
That fiighte the Tabard, ?aste by the Belle > 



aaf But now is tyme to yqw for to telle 
How that we ^ren us that ilke nyght, 
Whan we were in that hostelrye ffliypiti 



And after wol I telle of our viage, 

And al the reuien^unt of our pilgrymage. 

» l^iit first I^gray yow of your ourteisye, 
Tliat ye n'arette-it nat my vileinye, 
Thogh that I pleynly speke in this matere, 
To telle yow hir wordes and hir chere jj^jvl-^*^^****- 
Ne thogh I speke hir wordes proprely. 

ISO For this ye knowen also w:el as I, 
Who-so shal telle a tale after a man, 
He moot reherce, asUy ^s ever he ^^^^jjjJa.^^^ 
Everiph a word, if it be i^jKs cKarge, ^^ 

A I speke he never so rudel^t^.and lar ge ; l'-^^'*'^^ 

SB Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 
Or feyne thyng, or fynde wordes newe. 
He may nat spare, althogh he were his brother 5 
He moot as wel seye o* word as another. 
Crist spak hymself ful ^rode^-in holy writ, 

iM And wel ye woot, no vileinye is it. 
Eek Plato sei th^ whoso can hym rede, 
The wordes mote be cosyii to the dede. 
AlsQ I prey yow to foryeve it me, 
Aihave I nat set folk in hir d^ree^'/^**- ^ ^ 

742. From Boethius, Chaucer's translation, " Thow hast lemyA 
by the sentence oj Plato that nodes the wordes mot he cosynes to tht 
ihjnges of whiche thai spekenJ* Bk. iii., pr. 12. 
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*45 Here in this tale, as that they sholde stonde ; 
My ^vrnis short, ye may wel understonde. 

Greet chere made our hoste us everichon, 
And to the soper sette he us anon ; 
And served us with vitaille at the beste. 

5M Strong was the wyn, and wel to drynke us lestgiB 

A semely man our hoste was withalle 
— ^Ft5f"to been a marshal in an halle ; 
A large ma^ he was with eyen stepe ,^^* . ^ -^ 
A fairer burg^ s"was ther noon in Chepei, 

f55 Bold of his speche, and wys, and wel y-taug tts 
And of manhod hym lalLkede ng^t n aught. 
Sek therto he was ri&:ht a Wry man. 
And after soper pleyen he^igan. 
And spak of mirthe amonges other thynges, 

Tw Whan that we hadde maad our r ekenynges ;' 
And seyde thus : * Now, lordynges, trewely 
Xe been to me right welcome hertely : 
For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 
I ne saugh this yeer so mery a compaignye 

165 At ones in this herberwe as is now. 

Fayn wolde I doon yow mirthfe, wiste I how. 
And of a mirthe I am right now bithoght, 
To doon yow ese, and it shal coste noght. 
* Ye goon to Caunterbury ; God yow spede^ 

no The blisful martir q\iitc/yow your mede/ ^^ ^"'^ 
And wel I woot, as je goon by thp weye, 
Ye sh^^ieS^'yow to talen apd to pleye ; w 
For trewely, confort ne mirithe is noon 
To ride by the weye doumb as a stoon ; 

#9 And therfor wol^I maken yow disport^***-" *'^ " 
As I seyde erstr-and dopn yow som confort 
And if yow iyketh alle, by oon assent. 
For to stonden at my jugement, 
751. Chepe. Cheapside, the market street in LondoOr 
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And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 
m Tomorwe, whan ye riden by the weye, 

Now, by mytaSer soule, that is deed, t^X, 

But)^e be merye, I wol yeve yow myn need. 

Hold up your hond, withouten more speche.' 

Our counseil was nat longe for to seche ; p- ^ 
» Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it wyif^ 

And graunted hym withouten more &Vys, '^ 

And^bad hym seye his verdit, as hym leste. 

* Lbrdynges,' quod he, 'now herkneth for the 
beste ; 

Tut tak it not, I prey yow, in desdeyn ; 
)M This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. 

That ech of yow, to shorte with our weye, 

in Tjhis viage, shal telle tales tweye. 

To Caunterbury-ward, I ngene it so. 

And hom-ward he shal tellen othere two, 
•b Of aventures that whilom ban bifalle. 

And which of yow that bereth hym best of alle. 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this cas 

Tales of best'senrerice and most solap,'^****^ 

Shal han a soper at our ^ler cost 
w Here in this place, sittyng by this post, 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbuiy. 

And for to make yq^ the more mery, 

I wol myselven g^oo31jt with yow ride, 

Eight at myn owne cost, and be your gydei* 
»5 And who-so wol my jugement withseye 

Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouchesauf that it be so, 



Tel me ^ux^n, withouten wordes mo. 
And I wol erly si2iap£uJ»e therfere.' 



no This thyng was graunted, and our othes swore 
With f ul glad herte, and preyden hym also 
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That he wold youchesauf for to do so, 
And that he wolde been our govemour, 
And of our tales juge and reportour, 

as And sette a soper at a certeyn prys ; 

And we wol reuled been at his devys,*^* - - ' •^ 
In heigh and loi?^ ; .and thus, by qqxl assent, 
WelSeen acorHea ic his jugement. 
And therupon the wyn was retanoon ^^-.o.-- 

too We dronken, and to reste wente ^chognf **^ '^ •- 
Withou^en any lenger t arying e.'^ • ' 'y 
A -jhorw eTwhan that day bigan to sprynge. 
Up roos our host, and was our aller cok, /^^ /< 
And ^3rgde us togidie^ alle in a flok, 

33S And forth we riden, a litel more than jgas^^ ^ h 
Unto the wateryng ofiSgvnt Thomas. 
And thero our host b^m his hors arc^ste. 
And seyde ; * Lordynges, herkneth if yow lesto::]/^ 
Ye woot your rorward, and I it yow recorde. 

8J0 If even-song and rnqrwe-song apb^de, 
Liat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 
As ever mote I ^rynke wyn or ale, 
Who-so hej^&^ to my jugement 
Sbal paye for al t^t by the weye is sgent. 

8» Now draweth 6ut, er that we ferrer tw^ime ; 
He which that hath the shortest shal bigynne/ 
* Sir Knyght,' guod he, * my m^ister and my lordf 
Now draweth cut; for that is myn acord.^v " 
Cometh neer,' quod he, ' my lady Prior^sse ; 

B40 And ye, sir Clerk, lat be your shamfasti^esse, 
Ne studieth noght ; ley bond to, every maUo^ 

Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 
And shortly for to tellen, .as it was. 
Were it by aventure, or sort, or ca,s,^ f^ 
826. wateryng of seynt Thomaa. A brook two miles ou 

the Canterbury road. 
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MS The fiothe is this, the cut fil to the knyght. 
Of which ful blithe and glad was every wight; 
And telle he moste his tale, as was resoB Sy 
By fo^war J and by composicioull,^^■'*"'*'*^^^ 
As ye han herd ; what nedeth wordes mo ? 

850 And whan this goode man saugh that 't was so, 
As he that wys was and obedient 
To kepe his fdiwarif by his free assent, 
He seyde : ' Syn I shal bigynne the game. 
What, welcome be the cut, a Goddes name! 

965 Now lat us ride, and herkneth what I seye.' 

And with thaf word we riden forth our weye ; 
And he bigan with right a mery chidrt" "''*' 
His tale anon,' and seyde in this manere. 

Heere endith the prolog of this bdok ; and heere bigynneth thefnt 
tale which is the KynghUa Tale. 



THE KNIGHT'S TALE 

lamque dmnos patrias, Scithice post aspera genJta 
£ Prelia laurigero, etc. 

Whil om, as olde stories telkn us, 
Ther was a duk thatlSighte Theseus ; 
Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 
And in his tyme swich a conquerour, 
6 That gretter was ther noon under the sonne. 
Ful many a riche contree hadde he wonne ; 

». I m 

Jamque domos pairicu^ Sciihicx post aspera getUi* 
Proelia, laurigero subeuntem Thesea curru 
Laetifici plausus^ missusque ad sidera uulgi 
Clamor^ et emerUis hilaris tuba uuntiat armis. 

StaUas, TJ^ebtM, xii. 519. 

Cbaiicer had already cited these lines of Statius in the poem 

of Anelida and Arcite (11. 22 S.), where he translates them asfoU 

lows : — 

** Whan Theseus with werres long and grete 
The aspre/olk o/ Ciihe hadde overcome. 
With laurer cronned in his char gold-bete^ 
Home to his contre fiouses is y-come; 
For which this peple, blisful al and some. 
So cryden that unto the sterres it wente, ^ 

And him to honouren dide al hir intente." 

He places these lines from the Thehaid at the head of his story 
of Palamon and A rcite to remind himself and his reader that he 
liad used Statius in its composition (see introduction). When 
Palamon became the Knighfs Tale, this citation, quite out of, 
keeping with the Knight's character, stands, probably by a mere 
oversight. 

The immediate source of the KnighCs Tale is the Teseide of 
Boccaccio, occasionally mentioned in the notes. When the reader 
is thoroughly iamiliar with the Knight's Tale he may profitably 
consult the introduction with regard to Chaucer's treatment of 
his original. 
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That with his wisdom and his chivalrye 
He conquered al the regne of FemenJ^e^ 
That whilom was ydjkped Scithia ; 

10 And weddede the queen Ypolita, _^ 
And broghte hir hoom with hym in his contree 
With muchel glorie and greet solempnitee, 
And eek hir yonge suster Emelye. 
And thus with victorie and with melodye 

15 Lete I this noble duk to Athenes ride, 
And al his hoost, in armes hym biside. 

And certes, if it n'ere to long to here, 
I wolde han told yow fully the manere, 
How wonnen was the regno of Femenye 

10 By Theseus, and by his chivalrye ; 
And of the grete bataille for the nones'' "* 
Bitwixen Athenes and Amazones ; 
And how kSseged was Ypolita, 
The f aire, hardy queen of Scithia ; 

S5 And of the feste that was at hir weddynge^ 
And of the tempest at hir hom-comynge ; 
But al that thyng I moot &s liow f orbere. 
I have, God woot, a large feeld to ere,fJl*^ 
And waylce peen the oxen in my plough, 

80 The remenant of the tale is long ynough ; 
i wol nat Ifitten eek noon of this route, 
Lat every felawe telle his tale ^jboute, 
And lat see now who shal the soper wynne^ 
And ther I lefte, I wol ageyn bigynne. 

» This duk, of whom I make mencioun. 
When he was come almost unto the toun, 
In al his wele and in his moste pride, 
He was»war!, as he caste his eye aside, 
Wher that ther kneled in the hye weye 

• A companye of ladies, tweye and tweye, 
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Cch after other, clad in clothes blake ; 

But swich a cry and swich a wo they make. 

That in this world n'is creature livynge, 

That herde swich another weyniientynge ; , ^J 

*5 And of this cry they n^olde never stenten^ *' ' 

Til they the reynes of his brydel hmiten. . * « v * * 
' What folk been ye, that at myn hom-comynge 

Perturben so my f este with cryinge ? ' 

Quod Theseus, 'have ye so greet envye 
M Of myn honour, that thiis compleyne and crye ? 

Or who hath yotw mysboden, or offended ? * 

And tellgt^ me if it may been amended ; 

And why^that ye been clothed thus in blak?' 
The eldest lady of hem alle spak, 
M Whan she hadde swooned with a deedly chere, 
"^^ That it was r^Hie ior to seen and here. 

And seyde : ' Lord, to whom Fortune hath yiven 

Victorie, and as a conquerour to liven, 

Noght greveth us your glorie and your honour ; 
eo But we biseken mercy and socour.^'-^^V 

Have mercy on our wo and our distresse. 

Som droppe of pitee, thurgh thy gentillesse. 

Upon us wrecched wommen lat thou falle. 

For certes, lord, ther is noon of us alle, 
85 That she n'ath been a duchesse^ or a queue ; 

Now be wecaitifspas it is wei gene : 

Thanked be Fortune, and hir false wheel, 

That noon estat assureth to be weel l. t-— ^ 

67. The abuse of Fortune was a literary fashion of the timsi 
based chiefly upon the Roman de la Rose (£nglish transiatiouj^ 
U.5427ff.: — 

** Whanne she hem settith on hir whele 
Tharme wene they to be right toele^ 
And in so stable state wiiJioU 
Thai never they wene forto faUe, 
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And certes, lord, to abiden your presence, 

90 Here in the temple of the goddesse Cleiuenee 
We han ben waiiynge al this fotirtenvghtj^^^ 
Now help us. lord, sit*h it is in thy mygffetT 

I \^1ftOTne, which that wepe and waille thos^ 
Was wKjKm wyf to kyng Capaneus, 
I That start at Thebes, cursed be that day 1 
And alle we, that been in this array. 
And mahen al this lamentacioun. 
We losten alle our housbondes at that toun^ 
Whil that the seege theraboute lay. ^ 

00 And yet now th'olde Creon, wejlaway I 
^That Iqrd is now of Thebes the citee, 
^ *'* Fuifj^Id of ire and o£ iniquitee, 

He, for*^despivand Mr*l&is tirannye, 
To do the dede bodies vileinye, 

85 Of alle our lordes, whiche that ben slawe, 
Hath alle the bodies on an heep y^-drawe. 
And wol nat suffren hem, by iroon assent^- 
Neither to been y-buried nor y^brentT i 
But maketh houndes ete hem in despit/cycr 

80 And with that wpr.d, withouten more resj 
They fiUen §9uf, an^ cry den pitously, 
* Have oil us wrecclied wommen som meroy^ 
And lat our sorwe synken in thyn herte.- 

Butfroward Fortune and perverse^ ^MSl 
Whanne high esiatia she doth reverse^ 
And maketh them to tumble doune 
Of hir tckele with sodeyn tonme. 
And from hir richesse doth hemfie^ 
And plongeth hem in poverte,^* etc. 

ilso Chaucer in The Boke of the Duchesse^ 1. 810^^ 

..." Fortune^ 
That is to lyen ful comune., — 
The false trayterfsse^ pervert / 
Ood wolde I eoulde clepe hit wen /** 
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This gentil duk doun from his courser sterte 

» With herte pitotis, whan he herde hem speke. 
Hym thoughte thathhis herte wolde breke, 
Whan he saugh hem so pitous and so mat, 
That whilom weren of so greet e3tat. 
And in his armes he hem alle up hente,u-M|^ 

ioo And hem conforteth in ful good entente ; 
And swoor his oth, ashe was trewe knyght, 
He wolde doon so lerforthty^liis myght 
Upon the tyraunt Creon hem to wrekej'"^^*^'^^ 
That al the peple of Grece sholde speke 

105 How Creon was of Theseus y-servedjfv^ ^ ' 
As ne^at hadde his deth ful wel deserved* 
And right anoon, withouten more aboodj*^^ 
His baner he desplayeth, and forth rood 
To Thebes-ward, and al his host biside ; 

no No neer Athenes wolde he go ne ride, 
Ne take his ese fully half a day, 
But onward on his wey that nyght he lay; 
And sente anoon Ypolita the queue, 
And Emelye hir yonge suster shene)»*f'^*' 

U5 Unto the toun of Athenes to dwelle ; 
And forth he rit ; ther is namore to telle. 

The rede statue of Mars with spere and targe ^*^^ 
So shyneth in his white baner large; 
That alle the f ^Ides gliteren up and doun ; 

120 And by his baner born is his penoimky-*'' •-* 
Of gold ful riehe, in which ther'^as y-betec^^ .. .- ^ 
The Minotaur which that he slough in Crete. 

120. baner, penoun. A simple knight bore only a fork9<l 
liennon on his lance. ' If of considerable wealth and distin- 
guished service, his lord made him a knight banneret, with the 
tight of displaying the square banner usually reserved to the 
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Thus rit this duk, thus lit this conquerour. 
And in his host of chivalrye the flour, 

m Til that he cam to Thebes, and alighte 

'^STajjSe m a feeld, thfiiuaa'Jie thoughte fighte. 
But shortly for to speken of this thyng, 
With Creon, which that was of Thebes kyng, 
He fauaht, and slough hym manly as a knyght 

use In pKyn bataille, and putte the folk to flyght ; 
And by assaut he wan the citee after. 
And rente adoun bothe wal and spdfre and rafter; 
And to the ladyes he restored agayn 
The bones of hir housbondes that were slayn, 

135 To doon obsequies, as was tho the gyse.U^*^ 
But it were al to long for to d^yysei^ ^ 
The grete clamour and the wayuientynge**^'^*^ 
That the ladyes made at the brennyngeVAAiC^^^ 
Of the bodies, and the grete honour 

wo That Theseus, the noble conquerour, 

Doth to the ladyes, whan they from hym wente; 
But shortly for to telle is myn entente. 
Whan that this worthy duk, this Theseus, 
Hath Creon slayn, and wonne Thebes thus, 

145 StiUe in that feeld he took al nyght his reste, 
And dide with al the contree as hym leste. 

nobility. Oliver de la Marche (Memoires f cited by Da Cange 
8. v. penonnem) thus describes tbe institution of a banneret by 
Charles the Rash, duke of Burgundy. When it had been shown 
that the knight Louis supported, according to the ancient re- 
quirement, twenty-five men at arra^ and had brought a pennon 
bearing his arms, the duke consented to promote him. " So the 
King at Arms gave a knife to the Duke and took the pennon in his 
hands, and the good Duke mthout removing the gauntlet from his 
left hand, twisted the tail of the pennon once around his hand and 
with the other hand cut the aforesaid pennon, and it remained 
9Quare, and when the banner was made, the King at Arms gave thi 
banner to the said Messire Louis,*' 
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To ransake in tbe tlisofhQdies dede, 
Hem forto strepe of ^^^ys and of wedg 
The puours diden bisyneSse and cSreT^ 

ISO After the bataiUe and disconfitui^e .gMyt^ 
And sobifel, that in the tas they founde, 
TfiurghTgrn with many a grevous, blody. woundOi 
Two yonge knyghtes lig^ynS. by analbyj 
Bothe in iJjm armes, wroght lul richely ; 

IA5 Of whiche two, Arcita hight that oon, 
And that other knyght tight ^alamon. 
Nat fully <^^ ne fully deed they were, 
But by hir ccfte^mures, and by hir ger^T^^W*^ 
The heraudes knewe hem best i n^p &Sl^, '\ 

160 As they that weren o£ the blood roial 
Of Thebes, and of Stmren two y-bom. 
Out of the tas the ^burs^an hem torn. 
And han hem caried softe unto the tente . 
Of Theseus, and he ful sone hem sente 

169 To Athene's, to dweUen in prisoun 
Perpetuelly, he n'olde no raunsoun. 
And whan this worthy duk hath thus y-don^ 
He took his host, and hoom he rood anon 
With laurer crowned as a conquerour ; 

170 And^ere he lyveth in joye and in honour 
T^irme of his lyf ; what nedeth wordes mo? 
And in a tour, in angwish and in wo, 
This Palamon, and his felawe Areite, 
For evermore, ther may no gold hem quyte.-^' 

175 This passeth yeer by yeer, and day by day. 
Til it fil OE^, in a morwe of May, 
That Emelye, that fairer was to sene 
Than is the lilie vpon his stalke grene, 
And tressher than the May witli^ fioi^es newe 

130 •«- For with the rose colour strof hir he we, 
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I n'oot which was the fairer of hem two ■• 
Er it wete day, as was hir wone to do, 
She was arisen, and al redy di^ht; «J*^''^ 
For May wol have no lilo^ardye anyght ; 

IS5 The sesoun pnketn every gen til herte, 
And niaketh hym out of his sleep to stgfte, 
And seith, ' Arys, and ifolbhyn observance.* 
This maked Emelye have remembraunce 
To doon honour to May, and for to ryse. 

190 Y-clothed was she f ressh, for to devyse ; 
Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse, 
Bihynde hir bak, a yerde long, J gesse. 
And in the gardyn, at the sonne upriste, 
She walketh up and doun, and as hir liste 

195 She gadereth floures, party white and rede, 
To make a subtil gerland for hir hede, 
And as an aungel hevenysshly she song. 
The grete tour, that was so thikke and strongs 
Which of the castel was the chief dongeoun, 

WW — Ther as the knyghtes weren in prisoun^ 
Of which Isolde yow, and tellen shal — 
Was ^f^tii l^riant to the gardyn-wal, 
Ther as this Emelye hadde hir pleyinge. 
Bright was the sonne, and cleer that morwenynge, 

105 And Palamon, this woful prisoner, ^. 

As was his wone, by leve of his ggtyler,^)^^ 
Was risen, and romed in a chambre on hei^ 
In which he al the noble citee seigh, 
And eek the gardyn, ful of braunches grene, v^ 

|io Ther as this f resshe Emelye the shene.\>*-<MJ^ . 
Was in hir walk, and romed up and doun. 
This sorweful prisoner, this Palamouu, 

189. See note to 11. 642ff. 
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Ih in the chambre, romyng to and fro, 

And to hymself compleynyng of his wo ; 
a& That he was born, ful ofte he seyde, ^ alas! ' 

And so bifel, by aventure or cas, 

That thurgh a wyndow, thikhe of many a bane 

Of iren ^l^et, and square as any spgJxe»Wx^ 

He caste his eye upon Emelya, 
so And therwitbal he oI^Tirfe, and cryde * a ! * 

As though he strageh. were unto the herte. 

And with that cry Arcite anon up-sterte, 

And seyde, * Cosyn myn, what eyleth thee, 

That art so pale and deedly on to see? 
»5 Why cridestow ? who hath thee doon offence ? 

For Goddes love, tak al in pacience 

Our prisoun, for it may non other be ; 

Fortime hath yeven us this adversitee. 

Som wikke aspect or disposicioun 
no Of Saturne,' by sum constellacioun, 

Hath yeven us this, although we hadde it sworn v*=^ ^^ 

So stood the heven whan that we were bom ; 

We moste endure it : this is the short and pleyn.* 
This Palamon answerde, and seyde ageyn, 
135 ^ Cosyn, for sothe, of this opinioun 

Thou hast a veyn ymaginacioun. 

This prison caused me nat f m? to crye. 

But I was hurt right now tmii?gh-out myn ye 

230. Batam is always a planet of ill-omen, but particularly 
Active in certain positions {aspect and disposicioun). See 
Knight's Tale, 1595-1611, for the misfortunes produced by Sa- 
kuLTV., particularly 1599. 

" Mj/n is the prison in the derke cote.**' 

231, hadde it sworn. * To the contrary ' is unaerstood, ae% 
£fi^« TtUe, 809. 
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Into myn herte, that wol my baflSe beu 

NO The f airnesse of that lady that I see 
Yond in the gardyn romen to and fro. 
Is cause of al my" crying and my wo. 
I n*oot wher she be womman or goddesse; « 
But Venus is it, sothly, as I g^sse.' 

fi5 And therwithal on knees doun he fil. 
And seyde : ' Venus, if it be thy wil 
Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure, 
Biforc'me sorweful wrecche creature, 
Out of this prisoun help that we may scapeik 

160 And if so be my destynee be shapen 
By eteme word to dyen in prisoun, 
Of our lynage have som compassioun, 
That is so l^we y-broght by tirannye.' 
And with that word Arcite gan espye 

«» Wheras this lady romed to and fro. 

And with that sighte hir beautee hurte hym ai 
That if that Palamon was wounded sore, 
Arcite is hurt as moche as he, or more. 
*^^ And with a sigh he seyde pitously : 
*'*^t«o * The f resshe beautee sleeth me sodeynly 
Of hir that rometh in the yonder place ; 
And*but I have hir mercy and hir grace, -\ 
That I may seen hir attejestfi-sjejej Ot'^'^*' 
I n'am but deed ; ther n'is no more to seye.* 

865 This Palamon, whan he tho wordes herde, 

Dispitpusly he loked, and answerde : 
' ' Whether sei^ow this in ernest or in pley ?^ 
' Nay,' quod Arcite, * in ernest, bj^my fey I 
God help me sojlffife ^'ful evele jifey^ 

pt This Palamon gan knitte his browes tweyej 
* It n'ere,' quod he, ' to thee no greet honour 
For to be f als, ne for to be traitour 
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To me, that am thy cosyn and thy brother 

Y-sworn f ul depe, and ech of us til other, 
175 That never, for to dyen in the peyne, 

Til that the.deeth departe shal us tweyne, ^^ 

Neither of .us in love to hyndren other, 

Ne in non other cas, my Igjoe broth^ ; 

But that thou sholdest trewelv fortKren me 
w) In every cas, and I shal fortnren thee. 

This was thyn ooth, and myn also, certeyn ; 

I wot right wel, thou darst it nat withseyn. 

Thus ar^w of my coi^ndeil, out of doute. 

And now" thou woldest falsly been alxn^te 
» To love my lady, whom I love and serve, 

And ever shal, til that myn herte sterve.cJ *^ 

Now certes, fals Arcite, thou shalt naT^so. 

I loved hir first, and tolde thee my wo 

As to my counseil, and my brother sworn 
290 To f orthre me, as I have told bif orn. 

289. Palamon appeals to Arcite's loyalty as a sworn brothee 
The duties of this knightly relation are well set forth in Li 
Roman de la Rase (English version), 11. 2866 ff. 

" Therfore I rede thee that thou g^U 
A fellow thai can well eoneeU 
And kepe thy counceU 



Ye. shall tpeke of that goodly thyng. 
That hath thyne herte in hir kepyng. 



His companye is myche the heit^ 
For resoun will he schewe to thee 
All uUirly his privilege 
And what she is he luveih so. 

In syker wise yee every (each) other 
Shall helpen, as his owne brother 

For it is noble thing in fay 

To have a man thou darle'^st say 

Thy pry ve counseil every deell.^* 



llttt this knightly friendship must shun no ordeal is shown in 
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VFor which thou art y-bounden as a knygbt 

To helpen me, if it lay in thy myght, 

Or elles artow fals, I dar wel seyn.' 

This Arcite ful proudly spak ageyn, 
IBS ' Thou shalt,' quod he, ' be rather fals than 1} 

But thou art fals, I telle thee witterly ; 

For par amour I loved hir first er thow. 

What wiltow seyn ? thou wistest nat yet now 

Whether she be a womman or goddesse. 
xo Thyn is afifeccioun of holynesse, 

And myn is love, as to a creature ; 

For which I tolde thee myn aventure 

As to. my cosyn, and my brother swonu 

I BSSSlJ^* t\^o\x lovedest hir bifom;^ 
HB A^stownat wel the olde clerkes ^a^^B/3 

That " who shal yeve a lover any lawe ? 

Love is a gretter lawe, by my pan)^4A*- 

Than may be yeve to any erthly man." 

And therfor positif lawe and swieh decree 
ao Is broke alday for love, in eeh d^teSl 

A man moot nedes love,*l5OT^ree his heed. 

Hemay nat fleen it, thoffh he sholde be deed^ 

Albe sne inayae, or ^yowe, or elles wjfl' 

And eek it is nat lykly, al thy lyf, 
115 To stonden in hir grace ; namore shal I ; 

For wel thou wost thyselven, verraily, 

the story of Amis and Amile. See Two Early French Stories in 
Pater's Renaissance, 

305. olde clerkes sawe. Boethius, Chaucer's translation, 
bk. iii., met. xii. : " But what is he that may yive a lawe to loveres f 
Love is a gretter lawe . . . than any lawe that men ma$ 
yeven.*^ 

Also Troilus, hk. iv., 1. 618: — 

" Thourgh love it broken alday every laws^ 
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That thou and I be dampned to prisoun 

Perpetuelly ; us gayneth no raunsoun. 

We stryve, as dide the houndes for the bdraj^ 
BN They foughte al day, and yet hir part was noon ^ ^ 

Ther cam ajkjte, whil that they were so wrothe^ 

And bar.awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe. 

And therfoi:e at the kynges court, my brother, 

ifich man for hymself , ther is non other. 
^ Love if thee Ugt. for I love and ay shal ; 

And soothly, l^v^rgther, this is al. 

Here in this prisoun mote we endure, 

And everich of us take his aventure.' 

Greet was the strif and long bitwixe hem tweyo^ 
MO If that I hadde leyserlio^to seye ; 

But to th'effect. It happed on a day, 

— To telle it yow as shortly as I may — 

A worthy duk that highte Perotheus, 

That f^Jaj^e was unto duk Theseus ^^^ 
tts SynJthilke day that they were children Utet 

Was come to Athenes, his felawe to visite. 

And for to pleye, as he was wont to do. 

For in this world he loved no man so : 

And he loved hym as tendrely ageyn. 
•« So wel they loved, as olde bokes seyn. 

That whan that oon was deed, soothly to telle, ' 

His f elawe wente and soughte hym doun in helle, «-* 

319. The hounds and the kite. A similar fable is found in the 
iEsopic collections under the title of the ^* Lion, Bear, and Fox*' 
It is probable that Chaucer invented the present dramatis per- 

WUB, 

310. olde bokes. Chaucer means Le Roman de la Rose 
(II. 8186ff.) : ** So, as the story runs, Perithous lived after hid 
death, whom Theseus loved so tenderly, that he sought and fol' 
lowed him • • • and, though a living soul, went to Hades to find 
him." 
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But of that story list me nat to write. 
Duk Perotheus loved wel Arcite, 

MS And hadde hym knowe at Thebes yeer by yere; 
And fynally, at requeste and preyere 
Of Perotheus, withouten any raunsoun, 
Duk Theseus hym leet out of prisoun, 
Frely to goon^^her that hym liste ovSPa^T 

m In swich a*|gy^ as Ivou tellen shal. 
This was the fo?wara, pleynly for t'endite, 
Bitwixen Theseus and hym Areite : 
That if so were, that Areite were y-f ounde j. 
Ever in his lyf , by day or nyght, o stoun flet 

s» In any contree of this Theseus, 

And he were caught, it was acorded thus, 
That with a swerd he sholde lese his heed ; 
Ther n'as noon other remedye ne reey^ 
But taketh his leye, and homward h^ hymspeddtt; 

m Let hym be muftis nekke ji^xo we dJ»py* 
How greet a sorwe suffreth now Areite I 
The deeth he feleth thurgh his herte smyte; 
He wepeth, weyleth, cryeth pi^ougly f 
To sleen hymself he wayteth pnveiy. 

•65 He seyde, ^ Alias that day that I was born] 
Now is my prisoun worse than bif orn ; 
Now is me sliape eternally to dwelle 
Noght in purgatorie, but in helle. 
Alias ! that ever knew I Perotheus ! 

1« For elles hadde I dwelled with Theseus 
Y-f etered in his prisoun evermo. 
Than hadde I been in blisse, and nat in wo» 
Only the sighte of hir whom that I serve, 
Though that I never hir grace may deserve, 

I7« Wolde han suffised right ynough for me. 
O dere cosyn Palamon/ quod he, 
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•Thyn lb the victorie of this aventure, 

Fill blisfully in prison maistow ^reT^ 

In prison ? certes nay, but in i^aradys ! . 
W) Wei hath Fortune y-tumed thee the dj^ 

That hast the sight of hir, and I th'absenceu 

Fop possible is, syn thou hast hip presence. 

And art a hnyght, a worthy and an able, 

That by som eas, syn Fortune is chaungeable, 
S8S Thou maist to thy desir somtyme atteyne. ' 

But I, that am exiled, and bareyne 

Of alle grace, and in so greet despeir. 

That ther n'is erthe, water, fir, ne eir, 

Ne creature, that of hem maked is, 
«9 That may me helpe or doon confort in this,— 

Wei oughte I sterve in -^iSSSa^ and distresde | 

Farwel my lyf , ™ylust and my gladnesse. 

as^why pl^nen folk so in ccaaxBuneY^i^**iI:j 

Of p!Grveiaunc.e of God, or of fortune, 
«5 That yeveth hem ful ofte in many a gyseLuJc*^ 

Wei bettre than they can hemself devyse? 

Som man desireth irrt to han richesse. 

That cause is of his mor&re'or greet siknesse. 

And som man wolde ouTbf his prison f^a, 
400 That in his hous is of his ni^n£e%layn. 

Infinite harmes been in this ma^^^; 

We witen nat what thyng we prayen here. 

We f^n as he that dro al^e' is a s a niou^; 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 

388f. A fine hyperbole to express an extravagant grief,— not 
the four elements, nor creation which proceeds from them, may 
field Arcite any consolation. 

393-1274. In these lines Arcite argues somewhat lengthily 
that we know not what is good for us, and that we interfere with 
the course of our destinies to our proper discomiituie. The figa 
«ie in U. 403f . is from Boethius, bk. iii. pr. 2. 
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105 But he n'oot which the righte wey is thider j 
And to a dronke man the wey is slidefV**^ 
And certes, inthis world so faren we; 
We seken mste after felieitee, 
But we goon wrong f ul often trewely. 

iio Thus ^^^we seyen alle, and namely I, 
Tha<rwenae and hadde a greet opinionn, 
That if I myghte escapen from prisoun, ^^ 
Than hadde I been in joye and perfit hel^ 
^^^V^The^ now I am exiled fro my weleVW*'^^ 

ti5 Syn that I may nat seen yow, Emelye, 
I n'ain but deed ; ther n'is no remedye/ 

Upon that other syde Palamon, 
Whan that he wiste Arcite was ^goif^^ 
Swich sorwe he' maketh, that the grete tour 

tfo Resouneth of his yoffi^ng^d clamour. 
The pur^ f ettres on his shynes grete 
Weren of his bittre salte teres wete. 
* Alias ! ' quod he, ' Arcita, cosyn myn, 
Of al our strif , God woot, the f ruyt istiiyn, 

«5 Thow walkest now in Thebes ^g^t^hy large, 

And of my wo thou j^vest litel charge.-'^^ f^^ 
Thou mayst, syn thou hast wisdom and S ^SKe Aet 
Assemblen alle the folk of our k^^feSie, 
And make a werre so sharpe on this citee, 

130 That by som aventure, or som tretee, 
Thou mayst have hir to lady and to wyf, 
For whom that I most nedes lese my lyf. 
For, as by wey of possibilitee, 
Sith thou art ^Ay .large, of prison free, 

IB And art a lord, greet is thyn avauntage, 
More than is myn, that sterve here in a cage. 
For I mot wepe and wayle, whil I lyve, 
With al the wo that prison may me yive. 
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And eek with peyne that love me yiveth also, 

MO That doubleth al my torment and my wo.' 
Ther^}?fi£^the fir of jelousye un-sterte 
Withinne his brest, and fienSteiiym by the heite 
So wo6a rv|, that he lyk was to biholde 
The box-tree, or the asshen dede and colde. 

145 Than seyde he ; ^ O cruel goddes, that goveme 
This world with byndyng of your word eteme. 
And writen in the table of ^thaioaaalLJ • 
yoqr paiTemi^, atid your eteme gra^J^tj^.^ 
Whait is mankynde more untp yow hm3e 

«E9 Than is the sheep, that roukeih in the f olde ? 
For slayn is man right as another beest. 
And dwelleth eek in prison and arreest. 
And hath siknesse, and greet adversitee, v 
And ofte tymesrijltelees, pardee . U^'^^t '«-« 

455 * What go^'^rnaomce is in this prescience, 
That giltelees tormenteth innocence ? 
And yet encreseth this al my penauncey>^^ 
That man' is bounden to his qbservaunce,''>^< I'j ^ 
For Goddes sake, to lewn o^^is jffiiUe^ 

460 TK^^ a beest may al his ms£*iulfille. 
And whan a beest is deed, hlThath no peyne; 
But man after his deeth moot wepe and pleynO) 
Though in this world he have care and wo : 
Withouten doute it may stonden so. 

165 The answere of this I lete to d ivyn is, j^tn^ 
But wel I woot, that in this world gret pyne i8» 
Alias, I se a serpent or a theef. 
That many a trewe man hath doon mescheef. 
Goon ^tjiis large, and wher hym list may tume* 
vo But 1 moot been in prison thurgh §aturne, . 
And eek thnrgh Juno, jalous and eek wood,*^^*^^ 
That hath destroyed wel ny al the blood 
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Of Thebes, with his waste walles wyde. 

And Venus sleeth me on that other syde 

ff5 For -jelousvea and ferelof hym A ^^f}^ - ^, 

Now wol I stynte of Palamon a lite, 

And lete hym in his prison stille dwelle. 

And of Arcita forth I wol yow telle. 

The somer passeth, and the nyghtes longe 
JBO Encresen double wise the peynes stronge 

Bothe of the lovere apd the DrisQn(Br. 

I n'oot which hath tn^ wotuSer piester. J^jf^ 

Yov shortly for to seyn, this Palamoun 

Perpetuelly is dampned to prisoun, 
IB5 In cheynes and in fettres to been deed; 

And Areite is exiled upon his heed 

For evermo as out of that contree, 

Ne nevermo he shal his lady see. 

Yow loveres axe I now this questioun, 
IN Who hath the worse, Areite or Palamoun? 

That oon may seen his lady day by day, 

But in prisoun moot he dwelle alway. 

That other wher hym list may ride or go, 

But seen his lady shal he nevermo. 
i6 Now demeth as yow liste, ye that can, 

For I wol telle forth as I bigan. 

Explicit prima Pars. Sequitur pars secunda. 

Whan that Areite toJThebes comen was, 
Ful ofte a day he sf^lte and seyde ^ alias/ 
For saen his lady shal he nevermo. 
iOi And shortly to concluden al his wo, 
So niuche sorwe hadde never creature 
That is, or shal, whil that the world may dura 
His sleep, his mete, lu& dxynke is hym bifSlt, 
Thftt lene he wax. and dxy^A ub is a shaft. 
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ID5 His eyen Ii<^e, and gnsiy to biholde ; 
His l^wdi^wefsSid pale as asshen oolde, 
And solitarie he was, and ever allone. 
And waiUyng al the nyght, makyng his mone.'***^'***^ 
And if he herde song or instrument, Jht^"'^ 

H'j Than wolde he wepe, he inyghte nat be st^^ 
So f eble eek were his spirits, and so lowe. 
And chaunged so, that no man coude knowe 
His speche nor his voys, though men it herde* 
And in his^^^f for al the world he lerde^. tu^^*^^ "^^"^^ 

m Nat only lyk the loveres maladye 
Of Hereos, but rather lyk manj 
Eu^endred of humour malencolik, 
Bifwen^ in his celle f antastik. 
And shortly, turned was al up-so-doun 

^ Bothe habit and eek disposicioun 
Of hym, this wof ul lovere daun Arcite. 
What sholde I alday of his wo endite? 
Whan he endured hadde a yeer or two 
This cruel torment, and this peyne and woi, 

«3 At Thebes, in his contree, as I seyde. 
Upon a nyght, in sleep as he hym leyde, 
Hym thoughte how that the wynged god Mercurie 
Biforn hym stood, and bad hym to be murie. ^^"^"^ 

518. Biforen, etc. In the front part of his head, which wsf 
supposed to be the seat of the imagination. <* The Brain . . . 
is divided in three ceUes or dens. . . . In the foremast cell imagina* 
tion is conformed and made ; in the middle, reason ; in the hinder^ 
niostf recordation and minde" (memory). Batman uppoii Bar- 
ttiolome, lib. v. c. 3. 

527ff. The reader should turn to Ovid, Metam., i. 671£P., for 
toe story how Mercury outwitted Argus, the hundred-eyed 
«ratcher of lo. Chaucer may have had other descriptions ol 
Uercury in mind. See LounsbuT^y, Studies, ii. 382, note 2^ 
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— ffitj^ sleepy yerde in hond he bar uprighte; 

tto An liat he werede upon his heres brighte^/^ 
Arrayed was this god, as he tookiggp,'^^ 
As he was whan that Argus took his sleep ; 
And seyde hym thus : ' To Athenes shaltow wende ; 
Ther is thee shapen of thy wo an ende.' 

4» And with that word Areite wook and sterte. 
* Now trewely, how sore that me smerte,' 
Quod he, ' to Athenes right now wol I fare ; 
Ne for the drede of deeth shal I nat spare 
To see my lady, that I love and serve ; 

MO In hir presence I ^recche jaatto^sterye.* 

And with that word he caugEte a greet mirour, 
And saugh that chaunged was al his colour. 
And saugh his visage al in another kyndo. 
And right anon it ran hym in his mynde, 

(M5 That, sith his face was so disfigured 
Of maladye, the which he hadde endured. 
He myghte wel, if that he bar hym lowe, 
Lyve in Athenes evermore unknowe, 
And seen his lady wel ny day by day. 

wo And right anon he chaungede his array. 
And cladde hym as a povre laborer, 
And al allone, save oonly a squyer, 
That knew his privet6e and al his cas, 
Which was disgised povrely, ashe was, . 

fSB To Athenes is he goon the flMte way. 
And to the court he wente upon a day, 
And at the gate he profreth his servyse, / 

To drugge^and drawe, what so men wol devyse. 

629. sleepy yerde. " He took the sleep-giving toand (the cadu- 
ceus) in his mighty hand " — 

** virgamque potenii 
Somniferam tumpsUse manu.*^ 
Ovid,Lo. 
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And shortiiy of this matere for to sejn, 

fit He fil in office with a chamberleyn. 
The which that dwellyng was with Emeljrai 
For he was wys, end coude soone aspye 
Of every servaunt, which that serveth here« 
Wei coude he hewen wode, and water here, 

» For he was yong and myghty for the nones, 
And therto he was strong and big of bones 
To doon that any wlf^Kt'can hym devjrse.^C^^^ 
A yeer or two he was in this servyse. 
Page of the chambre of Emelye the brighte;*^**^*^ 
^0 And Philostrate he seyde that he liighte. 
But half so wel biloved a man as he W 

Ne was ther never in court, of his ddgree^; 
He was so gentil of condiciouQ, 
That thurghout al the court was his renoun. 

518 They seyden that it were a charitee '^'^^ - ^*' 
That Theseus wolde enHauncen his degree, 
And putten hym in worshipful servyse, 
Ther as he myghte his vertu excercise. 
And thus, w uHf&n e a while, his name is spronge^ 

ISO Bothe of his dedes, and his goode tonge, 
That Theseus hath taken hym so neer 
That of his chambre he made hym a squyer. 
And yaf hym gold to mayntene his degree ; 
And eete men broghte hym out of his contree • •* 

w Fromveer to yeer ful prively his rente ;V^** 
But honSs^y^nd slyly he it spente, 
That no man wondred how that he it hadde. 
And thre yeer in this wise his lyf he ladde, 

570. PhiloBtrate. PhUostrato, * one conquered by love/ is tbo 
fitle of the poem by Boccaccio from which Chaucer drew his 
TroUus and Criseyde. Rejecting this unfamiliar name as a title, 
Chaucer lonnd it appropriate here for Arcite, and used it instead 
%f PetUeo, Arcite*» assumed name in the Teseide, 
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And bar hym so in pees and eek in werre, 
IN Ther n'as no man that Theseus hath detre^^ 

And in this blisse lete I now Arcite, 

And speke I wol of Palamon a lite. 
^ In derknesse and horrible and strong prisoan 
^This Mseven ye^r^ath seten Palamoun, 

; FoFpyge^what for wo and for distresse ; 
Bofeeleth double soor and hevynesse 

But Palamon? that love destreyneth so^SV**^'*^ 

That wood'out of his wit he goth fo r wo^ 

And eek therto he is a prisoner 
100 Perpetuelly, noght only for a yeer. 

Who coude ryme in Englissh proprely 

His martirdom ? for sothe, it am nat I : 

Therefore I passe as lightly as I may. 

It f el that in the seventhe yeer, in May, 
«5 The thridde nyght, — as olde bookes seyn« 

That al this storie tellen more pleyn, -— 

Were it by aventure or destynee, 

As, whan a thyng is ^apen, it shal be, — 

That, sone after the mydnyght, Palamoun, 
no By helpyng of a freend, brak his prisoun, 

And fleeth the citee faste^as he may go, 
^ For he had jeve his g^yler drynke so 

Of a clarree, maad of a -certeyn wyn, 

With nereotikes and opieoi Thebes fyn, 
HA That al that nyght, Ihogh that men wolde hym 
shake, 

The gayler sleep, he myghte nat awake ; 

And thus he fleeth as faste.as aver he may. 

The nyght was short, and fasSe'^y the day, 

605. olde bookes say nothing about the date, aad Chancel 
only cites their authority to reassure the reader. One shoulc! 
ilwAvs be on his guard when an nr.f.hor says, * This a true storjt 
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That nedes^ost he moste hymselven hyde, 

BO And ^"Xgjgjf 1 f aste ther bisyde. 

With drSTiulioot than stalketh Palamoun. 
For shortly, this was his opinioun, 
That in that grove he wolde hym hyde al day, 
And in the nyght than wolde he take his way 

Ks To Thebes-ward, his f rendes for to preye 
On Theseus to helpe hym to werreye ; 
And shortly, outKf he wolde lese his lyf, 
Or wynnen Emelye unto his wjf: 
This is th'efFect and his ent^ntepleyn. 

w) Now wol I tume unto Arcite ageyn, >^ 

That litel wiste how ny that was his care^-*-*-^'^'''''^''^ 
Til that fortune had broght hym in the snare. 

T^ bisy larke, messager of day, 
Saiu^th in hir song the morwe gray ; 

B5 And firy Phebus riseth up sojb^ghte^ 
That al the orient laugheth of tnfe lighte, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves^^ 
The silver dropes ba^gyng on the leves. 
And Areita, that 's in the court roial 

•« With Theseus, his squyer principal. 
Is risen, and looketh on the myrie day. 
And, for to doon his observaunce to May, 

633ff. There are no more buoyant and joyous lines than thesa 
m Engltsh literature, and they are Chaucer's own, including the 
beautiful figure 

•* al the orient laugheth of the iighte,'* 

which is suggested by Dante, Purg., i. 20 (Longfellow's transia* 
kion), 

♦' The beauteous planet that to lov€ incite* 
Was making all the Orient to laugh." 

642. May-day "observaunce" must have been thoroughly 
established in Merry England of Chaucer's time, for there iff 
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Remembryng on tfee poynt of his desir, 

He on a courser, sflffl^g as the fir, 
w Is riden into the f eeldes, hym to pleye, 

Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye; 

And to the grove, of which that I yow toldot 

By aventure his wey he gan to holde^*-*^ 

To maken hym a gerland of the greves,^*-^**^^ 
«M Were it of wodebynde orhav^ethprn leves, 

And loude he song a^eyn the sonne sljfine 1>>*-^ ^ 

* May, with alle thy floures and thy grene,^v*>*^^^ 

Welcome be thou, faire fresshe May, 

I hope that I som grene gefi^ may.' 
•55 And from his courser, with a lusty herte, 

Into the grove f ul hastily he sterte, 

nothing of this in the Teseide ; but I know of no earlier allusioii 
to the custom. 

Henry VIII., in his earlier years, never failed of his Maying! 
•* On Male day then next folowing in the second yeare of his reigns 
his grace being young, and willing not to he idle, rose in the mom-' 
ing verie earlie to fetch maie or greene boughs, himself fresh 5* rich' 
lie apparelled.^' — Holinshed, ChroniAe (ed. 1808), iii. 666. 

See Knight's Tale, 184flP. and 662fP. 

Queen Guenivere, too, went Maying, for which the good knigbt, 
Sir Thomas Malory (Morte Darthur, Somner, 772), praises her: 
" therfore alle ye that be lovers/caUe unto your remembraunce the 
moneth of may/lyke as dyd queue Guenever. / For whome I make 
here a lytel mencyon that whyle she lyved/she teas a true lover/and 
therfore she had a good ende." 

" Soo it befelle in the moneth of May/quene Guenever called unti 
her knyghtes of the table rounde/and she gafe them wamynge that 
zrly upon the morowe she wolde ryde on mayeng in to woodes jr 
feldes besyde westmynstre/* Sf I wame yow that there be none of 
yow but that he be wel horsed/and that ye alle be clothed in grene 
outher in sylke ani I shalle brynge with me ten ladyes/and every 
Icnyght shalle have a lady hehynde hym /and every knyght shal have 
% squyer and two yomen.* . . . Soo as the quene had mayed and aUe 
ker knyghtes /alle were bedasshed (bedecked) unth herbys mosses and 
^doures in the best manner and fresshest" 
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And in a path he rometh up and doun, 

Ther as by aventure this Palaiiioun 

Was in a bussh, that no man myghte hym see, 

iB6 !For sore af ered of his deeth was he. 
Nothyng ne knew he that it w^ Arcite : 
God wot he wolde have trow^ it ful lite>^ 
But sooth is seyd, gon siClSen many yeres,^^ 
That feeld hath ^Ji&, and the wode hath erea* 

B85 It is ful fair a man to berehym evenef^-^*"^*/ 
For alday meeteth men at unset stevene.**'*-^^'* ' 
Ful litel wot Arcite of Eis felawe, 
That was so ny to herknen al his sawe<^^' ^ 
For in the bussh he sitteth now ful stille. 

S7I Whan that Arcite hadde romed al his^fille,^^" ' ' 
And songen aJ thr round r1 lustily, "^*^ ^r j ^ i*^ * 
Into a studie he fil sodeynly. 
As doon thise love;ces in hir queynte geres, ^'^tf - 
Now in the croppe, now doun in the breres, 5^"^' 

<75 Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle. 
7 . Ri ght a g^the Friday, soothly for to telle, 

>lSowit shyneth, now^t reyneth faste. 
Right so can gery Venus overcaste 
The hertesof hir folk ; right as hir day 

•80 Is g|ff31 ty^j^iysQ cnaungeth she array, 
^''oelde is the Friday(al flie wyke ylike. 
Whan that Arcite had songe, he gan t<ijdke,^W^ 
And sette hym doun withouten any more : 
^ Alias ! ' quod he, ^ that day that I was bore t 

ite How longe, Jug^thurgh thy crueltee, 
Woltowifefir^en Thebes the citee ? 
Alias ! y-brought is to confusioun 
The blood roial of Cadme and Amphioun, — 

681. al the wyke ylike. Like the rest of the week ; still a 
Inulitional belief, — Devonshire proverb, " Fridays in the week 
are never aleck,** 
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Of Cadmus, which that was the firste man 

m That Thebes bulte, or first the toun bigan, 
And of the citee first was crouned kyng, 
Of his lynage am I, and his of spryng 
By vefefy ligne, as crf|^ stok roial ; ^ ^xi^ 
And now I am so caitif and so thral/**^ 

w That he, that is my mortal enemy, 
I serve hym as his squyer pov^e^ytli^^^ 
And yet doth Junome^w^l more shame. 
For I dar noght biknowe myn owne name, 
But ther as I was wont to highte Arcite, ^^ 

WK) Now highte IPhilostrate, noght worth a myte* 
Alias thou^^Felle Mars ! alias Juno I 
Thus hath your ire our kynrede al iordoJ^^'J^ 
Save only me, and wrecched Palamoun, 
That Theseus martireth in prisoun. 

106 And over al this, to sleen me utterly, •> 

Lovehath his firy dart so^r ^sny ngly^-^^^'^''^^ 
Y-stifce(J*thurrfi my trewe careful herte, 
That ^lapen was my deeth erst than my ^hgr te> 
Ye sleen me with your eyen, Emelye ; ""^ 

tto Ye been the cause wherfor that I dye. 
Of al the remenant of myn other care 
Ne sette I nat the mountauhce of a tare, 
So that I coude doon aught to your plel^Jlunce/ 
And with that word he fil doun in a traunce 

05 A longe tyme ; and afterward he upsterte. 

This Palamoun, that thoughte that thurgh hil 
herte 
He felte a cold i^werd sodeynliche glyde, \ 

For ire he quoot, no lenger wolde he byde>* 
And whan that he had herd Arcites tale, ^ 

w As'he were wood, with face deed and pale,^»- 
He sterte hym up out of the buskes thikke, 
And seyde, ' Arcije, false traitour wikker''^"^ 
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Now artow hent, mat lovest my lady so, 
For whom that I have al this peyne and wo, 

B5 And art my blood, and to my counseil sworn. 
As I ful ofte ha^told thee heer-bifom, 
And hast by^jSpecT heer duk Theseus, 
And falsly chaunged hast thy name thus ; 
I wol be deed, or elles thou shalt dye.C 

T30 Thou shalt nat love my lady Emelye, 
But I wol love hir only and namo ; 
For I am Palamoun, thy mortal fo. 
And though that I no wepne have in this place, 
But out of prison am. astert by grace|f-^^ 

^ I drede noght that oumer thou shalt dye, 

Or thou ne shalt nat loven Emelye. ^^^>^ 

Clte^ which thou wolt, or thou shalt nat asterte*' 
This Arcite, with ful despitous herte. 
Whan he hym knew, and hadde his tale herd, 
As nersas leoun pulled out a swerd. 
And seyde thus : ' by God that sit above, 
N'ere it that thou art sik and wood for love. 
And eek that thou no wepne hast in this place, 
Thou sholdest never out of this grove pace, 

'ttThat thou ne shold^dyen of myn hond. 
For I defye the Seurtfee and the bon^ 
Which that thou seist that I have maad to thee. 
What, verray fool, thynk wel that lov« is free, 
And I wol love hir, maugre al thy myght ! 

»«eBut, for as muehe as thou'rt a worthy knyght. 
And wilnest to daiT^yne hir by bataille. 
Have heer my tiPofi^he, tomorwe I wol nat fail^, 
Withouten wityng of any other wight. 
That heer I wol be founden as a knyght, 

*B And bryngen barneys' right ynough for thee ; 
And chees the beste^ and leve the worste for me 
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And mete and drynke this nyght wol I brynge 
Yuough for thee, and clothes for thy beddynge. 
And, if so be that thou my lady wynne, 

IBO And sle me in this wode ther I am inne, 
Thou mayst wel have thy lady, as for me.* 
This Palamon answerde : ' I graunte it thee.' y ^ 
And thus they been departed til amorwe, 
When ech of hem had leyd his feith to borwe. 

K5 O Cupide, out of alle charitee I 

O ifegne, that wolt no f elawe have with thee ! 
Ful sooth is seyd, that love ne lordshipe 
Wol noght, his thankes, have no felawshipe; 
Wel fynden that Arcite and Palamoun. 

r/o Arcite is riden anon unto the toun, 

And on the morwe, er it were dayes light,^^ 
Ful prively two barneys hath he dight, V^^ 
Bothe sufl&saunt and mete to darreynec ^ 
The bataille in the f eeld bitwix hem tweyne. 

175 And on his hors, allone as he was born. 
He carieth al this barneys hym biforn ; 
And in the grove, at tyme and place y-set, 
This Arcite and this Palamon ben met. 
Tho chaungen gan the colour in hir face ; 

m Eight as the hunters in the regne of Trace, 

767f. " There 's no partnership in love and authority." ChaiK 
eer has the proverb from the Roman de la Rose, 487, which in its 
turn borrows it from Ovid, Metam., ii. 846 : — 

*'Non bene, conveniunt^ nee in una sedc moraniwr 
Majestcts et Amor; " 

or Ars Am,, 1. 664 : — 

*^Non bene cum sodis regno Venutque maneni.^ 

780. The vivid simile of the hunter at the gap passed from Sta« 
tius, Theb^ iv. 494, through Dante, /n/*., xiii. 112, to Boccaccio^ 
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That stondeth at the g^ppe Vith a spere, 

Whan hunted is the leoun or the here. 

And hereth hym come russhyng in the greves. 

And breketh bothe bowes and the leves, 
j5 And thynketh, ' heer cometh my mortel enemy, 

Withoute faile, he moot be deed, or I ; 

For outher I moot sleen hym at the gappe, 

Or he moot sleen me, if that me myshappe:^^':;^^*V 

So ferden they, in channgyng of hir hewo,c*^^*'^ 
J90 As fer as everich of hem other knewe. ^^n^"'^ 

Ther n'as no ' Good day,' ne no saluyng ; 

But streight wi thou ten word or rehersyng, 
^ Everich of hem heelp for to arnien other, 

As f rendly as he were his owrie brother ; 
»5 And after that, with sharpe sp^es^ stronge 

They ^ynen ech at other won3er longe. 

Thou myghtest v^ene thatjbhis Palamoun 

In his fightyng were a wood leoun ; 

And as a cruel tigre was Arcite : 
joo As wilde bores gQnneJhey tosmyte, 

That f rothen white as foom for ire wood. 

Up to the ancle foghte they in hir blood. 

And in this wise I lete hem fightyng dwelle ; 

And forth I wol of Theseus yow telle. 

Teseide, vil. 106. Chaucer follows the latter, with Dante*0 
version also in mind. 

Boccaccio uses the figure to express the apprehension of the 
knights before the great tournament ; Chaucer transfers it to 
this place to lend dignity to the fratricidal duel of PalamoB 
and Arcite. The fact illustrates excellently the freedom with 
which he used his source. 

791. Ther n'as no * Good day/ etc. How sturdily English 
this scene is. The two knights aid each other like gentlemen, 
hut in grim silence, as those who are to fight to the death. In 
Boccaccio, Tes., v. 61f. ; Arcite protests to the last his reluc- 
tance to fight, and the cousins rush together each with his word 
of defiance, v. 64. 
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w The Destynee, Ministre General, 
That executeth in the world over-al 
The purveiaunce, that God hath seyn bifom, 
So strong it is, that though the world had swoio 
The eontrarie of a thyng, by ye or nay, 

3M Yet somtytne it shal fallen on a day 

That falleth nat eitwithinne a thousand yere. 
For eerteynly oure appetites here, 
Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 
Al is this reuled by the iSghWalbove. 

us This mene I nov/ by myghty Theseus, 
That for to honten is so desirous^ 
And namely at the grete nert in May, 
That in his bed ther dliweth hym no day, 
That he n'is clad, and redy for to ride 

BO With hunteTlnd horn, and houndes hym bisydei 
For in his huntyng hath he swich delit, 
That it is al his joye and appetit , 

To been hym self the grete hertes bane; 
For after Mars he serveth now Diane. 

65 Cleer was the day, as I have told er this. 
And Theseus, with alle joye and blis, 
With his Ypolita, the faire queue, 
And Emelye, clothed al in grene. 
On huntyng be they riden roially. 

jft) And to the grove, that stood f ul faste by, 
In which ther was an hert, as men hym tolde. 
Duk Theseus the streighte wey hath holde. 
And to the launde !he rideth hym fi£Lngm;, 
For thider was the hert wont have his flight, 

ygb And over a brook, and so forth on his weye. 
This duk wol han fjjJSaHIS^* ^^y^ ^^ tweye 
With houndes, swiehe as that hym list comaunda 
And whan this duk was come unto the launde, 
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Under ijhe sonne he looketh, and anon 

no He was wai^ f Arcite and Palamon, ^ 
That foughten brem eulas it were bores two ; 
The brighte swerdes wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the leeste strook 
It semed as it wolde f elle an ook ; 

M But what they were, nothyng he ne woot. 
This duk his courser with his spores smoot. 
And at a steft he was bitwix hem two, 
And pulled out a swerd and cride, * Ho ! 
Namore, jip_ peyne of lesyngf of your heed. 

150 By myghty Mars, he shal anon be deed, 
That smyteth any strook, that I may seen J 

But telleth me what Xmyst^r men ye^ gen, , 

That been so nSray for to fighten here 
Withouten jugeor other offieere, 

156 As it were in a Iistes roially ? ' 
This Palamon answerde hastily. 
And seyde : * Sire, what nedeth wordes mo? 
We have the deeth deserved bothe two. 
Two wof ul wrecches been we, two cayfyves, 

Jw That been encombred of our owne lyves ; 
And as thou art a rightful lord and juge, 
Ne yeve us neither mercy ne refuge. 
But sle me first for seynie charitee,' ^-*Ar^ 
But sle my f elawe eek as wel as me ; 

KsOr sle hym first; for, though thou knowest it 
li£g^ 
This is thy mortal fo, this is Arcite, 
That fro thy lond is banysshed on his heeds 
For which he hath deserved to be deed. 
For this is he that cam unto thy gate, 
«i And seyde, that he highte Philostrate. 
867. on 2iia heed. On forfeit of. 
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Thus hath he jaged thee ful many a yeer, 
And thou has maked hym thy chief squyer] 
And this is he that loveth Emelye. 
For sit& the day is come that I shal dye, 

Wfi I make pleynlv my confessioun, 
That I am tnilke woful Palamoun, 
That hath thy prisoun broken wikkedly. 
I am thy mortal £09. and it am I 
That loveth so £ote Emelya the bri^te, 

jBO That I wol dye present in hir sighte. .. 

Therfore I axe deeth and my juwisev* ^'^ 
But sle my felawe in the same wise?'*^^*^'"*^"^ 
For bothe han we deserved to be slayn.' 
This worthy duk answerde anon agayn, 

IBS And seide, ^ This is a short conclusioun : 
Youre owne mouth, by your confessioun, 
Hath dampned you, and I wol it recorde^x;;^?^ 
It nedeth noght to ^le yow with the ^ Jordey /^ 
Ye shul be deed, by myghty Mars the rede I 'V 

JBO The queue anon, for verray wommanhede 
Gan for to wepe, and so dide Emelye, 
And alle the ladies in the companye, 
Gret pitee was it, as it thoughte hem alle, 
That ever swich a chaunce sholde f alle ; 

BBS For gentil men they were, of greet estat,^***^ 
And nothyng but for love was this debat, — 
And sawe hir bloody woundes wyde and sore; 
And alle criden, bothe lasWe and more, 
' Have mercy, lord, upon us wommen alle I ' 

•00 And on hir bare knees adoun they falle, 
And wolde have kistJiis feet ther as he stood. 
Til at the laste aslaked was his mood; » ' 

888. pyne yow with the corde. << Put you to the tortniCb* 
Ibe oomnion wa^ with accused persons. 
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For pitee renneth scone in gentiL herte. 

And though he firste for ire ^piook and sterte,^*^^ 

JDS He hath considered shortly, in a clause, 
The trespas of hem bothe, and eek the cause: 
And although that his ire hir gilt accused, 
Yet in his resoun he hem bothe excused ; 
And thus he thoghte wel, that every man 

no Wol helpe hymself in love, if that he can. 
And eek delivere hymself out of prisoun ; 
And eek his herte hadde compassioun 
Of wommen, for they wepen ever in oon ; 
And in his gentil herte he thoghte anoon, 

as And sof te unto hymself he seyde, ' Fy 
Upon a lord that wol have no mercy, 
But been a leoun, bothe in word and dede. 
To hem that been in repentaunce and dre^e. 
As wel as to a proud despitous man, 

BO That wol maynteyne that he first bigan I 
That lord hath Htel of discrecioun, 
That in swich cas can no divisijoun^'^^^**'^ " 
But we^tS pride and humblesse af cer oon.* 
And shortly, whan his ire is thus agoon,*^-^ *^ 

K5 He gan to looken up with eyen Ijghte, , .V, 
And spak thise same wordes al onjiighte : — 
' The god of love, a ! benedicite^ 
How myghty and how greet a lord is he I 
Ayeyns his myght ther gayneth none obstacles, 

W) He may be cleped a god for his myracles ; 

903. For pitee, etci This may be fairly called Chaucer^e 
favorite line, for he has used it no less than four times (Mer* 
thant*8 Tale, E. 1986, Squire's Tale, F. 479, Legend of Good 
Women, 503). To Chaucer the real distinction of a " gentil," 
high-bred soul is ready sympathy, and it is doubtful if we shall 
tetter the definition. 

922. oan no divisioun. Sees no distinction. 
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For he can maken a t his o wne gyae 
Of everich herte, as that hym list devyse* 
Lo heer, this Arcite and this Palamoun, 
That quitly Veren out of my prisoun, 

«5 And myghte han lived in Thebes roially, 
And witen I am hir mortal enemy, 
And that hir deth lyth in my myght also, 
And yet hath love, maugree hir eyen two, 
Y-broght hem hider bothe for to dye I 

NO Now looketh, is nat that an heigh f olye ? 
Who may been a fool, but if Tie love? 
Bihold, for Goddes sake that sit above, 
Se how they blede ! be they noght wel arrayed f 
Tlius hath hir lord, the god of love, y-payed 

•«5 Hir wages and hir fees for hir servyse I 
And yet they wenen for to been ful wise 
That serven love, for aught that may bifalle! 
But this is yet the beste game of alle, 
That she, for whom they han this jolitde,^^'*^\ 

•60 Can hem therfor as muche thank as me ; 
She woot namore of al this hot^ lare,*^***** 
By God, than woot a coklcow or an hare 1 
But al moot been assayed, hoot and cold ; 
A man moot been a fool, or yong or old ; 

JB5 1 woot it by myself ful yore-gLgooft :'^ 
For in my tyme a servant was I oon. 
And therfor, syn I knowe of loves peyne, 
And woot how sore it can a man distreyne, 
As he that hath ben caught ofte in his l^,*^**^ 

«w I yow f oryeve al hodlly this trespas. 
At requeste of the queue that kneleth here. 
And eek of Emelye, my suster dere. 
And ye shul bothe anon unto ine swere^ ^ 
That nevermo ye shul my contree dere,"if^'''**' 
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« Ne make werre upon me nyght ne day, 
But been my f reendes in al that ye may ; 
I yow foryeve this trespas every deeLl> ^ 
And they hym swore his axyng fayre and weel. 
And hym of lordshipe and of mercy preyde, 

m And he hem graunteth grace, and thus he seyde: 
' To speke of roial lynage and richesse, 
Though that she were a queue or a princease, 
Ech of yow bothe is worthy, doutelees, 
To wedden whan tyme is, but nathelees, 

«5 — I speke as for ray suster Emelye, 

For whom ye have this strif and jelousye,-— 
Ye woot yourself she may not wedden two 
At ones, though ye fighten evermo, — ^ ,^ 
That oon of yow, al be hym loo^ or Uef, 

180 He moot go nipen in an ivy leef ^^^^^ 
This is to seyn, she may nat now han bothe, 
Al be ye never so jelous, ne so wrothe. 
And f orthy I yow putte in this degree,-"^^^ 
That ech of yow shal have his destynee 

Ks As hym is shape ; and herkneth in what wise ; 
Lo, heer your ende of that 1 shal devyse.*^'^ * 

My wil is this, for plat conclusioun, 
Withouten any replicacioun, v^^^^^"^";* \, 
If that yow lyketh, tak it for the beste, 

w That everich of yow shal goon wher hym leste 
Frely, withouten raunsoun or daun^er ; 
And this day fifty wykes,TeVhe ner^^ 
Everich of yow shal brynge an hundred knyghtes 
Armed for listes up at alle rightes,(r*'^*^^j^ v "^-^t'*' r 

«» Al redy to darreyne hir by bataille. 
And this biKote'I yow withouten faille 

980. pipen in an ivy leef. Whistle for his paiii& 
992. fifty wykes. Used roughly for a year. 
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Upon my trouthe, and as I am a knyght. 
That whether of yow bothe that hath myghti 
This is to seyn, that whether he or thbu 

1000 May with his hundred, as I spak of now, 
Sleen his contrarie, or out of listes dry ve, — 
Than shal I yeve Emelya to wyve 
To whom that fortune yeveth so fair a grace* 
The listes shal I maken in this place. . 

1005 And God 90 wisly on my soule rewe,'^ 
As I shal ^^ jiige been and trewe. 
Ye shul non other ende with me maken, 
That oon of yow ne shal be deed or taken. 
And if yow thynketh this is wel v-sayd, 

icio SeytFyour a^^and hoHet h yovv'^apayd. 
This is your ende and your eonclusioun.' 

Who looketh lightly now but Palamoun? 
Who spryngeth up for joye but Arcite? 
Who couthe telle, or who couth e it enditej(vt*^ 

1015 The joye that is maked in the place 

Whan Theseus hath doon so fair a grace ? 
But doun on knees wente every maner wight, 
And thanked hym with al hir herte and myght, 
And nSm 'elyithe Thebans ofte sithe."^ 

1020 And thus with good hope and with herte blithe 
They take hir leve, and homward goune they ride 
To Thebes, with his ol4e walles wyde. 

Explicit secunda pars. Sequitur pars tercia, 
I trowe men wolde deme it necligence, • » 
If I foryete to tellen the dispeuce>^V^^ 
3026 Of Theseus, that goth so bisily 
To maken up the listes roially ; 
That swich a noble theatre as it was, 
I dar wel seyn that in this world ther n'as. 
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The circuit a rayle was aboute, 

IDM Walled of stoon, and diched al withoute. 
Bound was the shap, in maner of compas, 
Ful of degrees, the heighte of sixty pas, 
That, whan a man was set on o degree, 
He letted nat his felawe for to see. 

1085 Estward ther stood a gate of marbel whit. 
Westward, right swich another in the opposit 
And shortly to concluden^ swich a place 
Was noon in erthe, as in so litel space ; 
For in the lond ther n'as no crafty man, 

IMO That geometric or ars-metrik can, 
Ne purtreyour, ne kerver of ymages, 
That Theseus ne yaf hym mete and wages 
The theatre for to maken and devyse. 
And for to doon his ryte and sacrifise, 

1045 He estward hath upon the gate above. 
In worship of Venus, goddesse of love, 
Doon make an auter and an oratorie ; *^^ ' *** 
And westward, in the mynde and in memorie 
Of Mars, he maked hath right swich another, 

low That coste largely of gold a_fother. C *t" 
And northward, in a touret on the wal. 
Of alabastre whit and reed coral 
An oratorie riche for to see, 
In worship of Diane of chastitee, . ^^ 

M55 Hath Theseus don wroght in noble wisb. 
But yet hadde I foryeten to devyse 
The noble kervyng, and the portreitures. 
The shap, the contenaunce, and the figures, 
That weren in thise or Tories thre. 

ificp First in the tem])le of Venus maystow se 
Wroght on the wal, ful pi tons to biholde, 
The broken slepes, and the sikes colde ; 
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The sacred teeres, and the waymentynge; 
The firy strokes of the desii^%ge-, 

iC65 That loves servaunts in this lyf enduren ; 
The othes, that hir covenants assuren ; 
Plesaunce and Hope, Desir, Foolhardynessei 
Beautee and Youthe, BauSerle', Bichesse, 
Charmes and Force, Lesynges, Flaterye, 

iOTC Dispense, Bisynesse, and Jelousye, 
That wered of yelwe goldes a gerland, 
And a cokkow sittyng on hir hand ; 
F^stea, instruments, caroles, daunces. 
Lust and Array, and alle the circumstaunces 

1075 Of love, whiche that I reEne and rekne shal. 
By ordre weren peynted on the wal. 
And mo than I can make of mencioun. 
For soothly, al the mount of Citheroun, 
Ther Venus hath hir principal dwellynge, 

1080 Was shewed on the wal in portreyin^r- 
With al the gardyn, and the liStynesse. 
Nat was f oryeten the porter Ydelnesse, 
Ne Narcisus the faire of yore agon, 
Ne yet the folye of kyng Salamon, 

1085 Ne yet the grete strengthe of Hercules, 
Th'enchauntements of Medea and Circe'^^ 
Ne of Turnus, with the hardy fiers co^^ 
The riche Cresus, caytii in i^rvage^*\ . 
Thus may ye seen that Wisdom ne Bichesse, 

iwo Beautee ne Sleighte, Strengthe ne Hfirdynesse, 
Ne may with Venus holde cnampan^re ; 
For as hir list the world than may she gye.V^ 
Lo, alle thise folk so caught were in hil 

las,' 
Til they for wo f ul of te seyde * alias 1 * 

1071. golddB. Marigolds. /k 
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\ Suffiseth heer ensamples oon or two, 
And, though, I coade rekne a thousand quVi 

' The titatu^f Venus, glorious for to se. 
Was naked fletyng in the large see, 
And fro the navel doun al covered was 

uoo With wawes grene, and brighte as any glas, 
A citole in hir right hand hadde she, 
And on hir heed, ful semely for to se, 
A rose gerland, fressh and wel smellynge ; 
Above hir heed hir dowves flikerynge. 

1105 Biforn hir stood hir sone Cupido, 

Upon his shuldres wynges hadde he two ; 
And blynd he was, as it is ofte sene ; 
A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and kene. 
Why sholde I noght as wel eek telle yow al 

mo The portreiture, that was upon the wal 

Within the temple of rayghty Mars the rede ? 
Al peynted waathe wal, in lengthe and brede, 
Lyk to the estres of the grisly place. 
That highte the grete temple of Mars in TracGj 

ni5 In thilke colde frosty regioun, 

Ther as Mars hath his sovereyn raansioun. 

First on the wal was peynted a forest, 
In 'vhich ther dwelleth neither man ne best, 



With knotty, ffiarry, bareyn trees olde 
1120 Of stubbes sharpe and hidous tqr biholde ; 

In which ther ran a rumbei in a^wough?^^*^ V * 
As though a storm sholde bresten every bough : 
And downward from an hille, under a beute, 
Ther stood the temple of Mars armypotente, 

1114. The ^ete temple of Mars in Trace. The descrip* 
tion here becomes so vivid that the reader is likely to forget that 
this temple Is merely painted on the inside wall of a small onv 
lory 
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1125 Wroght al of burned steel, of which th'entree 
Was long and streit, and gastly for to s^e. ^l 
And ther-out cam a rag^nd such a vlBze, \ 
That it made al the gates for to rese. 
The northren light in at the dores shoon, 

1180 For wyndowe on the wal ne was ther noon, 
Thurgh which men myghten any light discemei 
The dores were alle of a4amant eterne, 
Y-clenched oi^rthwai^andenoElong 
With iren tough ; and, for to make it strong, 

m5 Every piler, the temple to sustene, 

Was tonne-greet, of iren bright and. shene. 
Ther saugh I first the derke ymaginyng 
Of Felonye, and al the compassyng ; /* 
The cruel Ire, reerl as any glede ;-^'^^ 

»Mo The p^ep.urs, and eek the pale Drede ; 
The smyler with the kuyf under the cloke ; 
Theshepne brennyng with the blake smoke ; 
The tresoun of the morel ryng in the bedde; 
, . The Open Werre, with woundes al bi-bledde ; 

•J145 Contek, with blody knyf and sharp manace ; 
Al ful of cnirkyng was that sory place. 

1132. Adamant eterne, Statius, Theb, YU. 68, adamanU 
verenni. 

1137. All these personifications should possibly be thonght of 
as figures sculptured or painted on the outside of the painted 
temple, but it is more likely that, in enumerating the horrors 
of war, Chaucer has been carried away from hb subject. He 
returns with 1. 1159. 

1141. *< A verse that makes us glance oyer our shoulders, as if 
9re heard a stealthy tread behind us : — 

• The smyler with tJu knyf under the cloke.'' *♦ 

liiOweU, Chaucer^ in LUerary Sitaif$» 

Boccaccio. Teseide, VII. 34, supplied only, — 

" Treasonx with hidden daggers . . • 
Plots with fair appearance." 
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The sleere of hymse^ yet saugh I ther, 

His berte-blood hath bathed al 1^ feS^^ftv^-uii^^ 

The nayl y-^riv/en i n the stio^ea-Sygnt ; 
hm The eolde Deeth, wftii moutii gapyiig upfigfiC^ 

Amyddes of the temple sat Meschaimce, 

With disconfort and sory contenaunee. 

Yet saugh I WooSfeesse^taiighyng in his rage ; 

Arme^ Coippleynt, OaEBee.s and fiers Outrage*, — r 
1155 The careyne in the bussh, with thrpte y-corve : j> 

A thousand slayn, and nat of qualmy-stor ve ^^^^ 

The tiraunt, with the prey byT:orce y-raft ; U^*^ 

The toun destroyed, ther was nothyng laft. 

Yet saugh I brent the shippes, hoppesteres ;^>^'*-^4«Avt>^ 
1180 The hunte strangled with the wilde beres : 

The sowe f rexentBe child right in the eradel ; 

Tiie cook y-scalded, for al his longe ladel. 

Noght was foryeten by the in fortune of Marte; 

The carter over-riden with his carte, 
ti65 Under the wheel f ul lowe he lay adoun. 

Ther were also, of Martes divisioun^jA^^""" 

The barbour, and the bocher, and the smyth 

That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his styth. 

And al above, depeynted in a tour,ci,ftt 
1170 Saw I Conquest sittynge in greet honour. 

With the sharpe swerde over his heed 

Hangyng by a sotil twyned threed. 

1149. The nayl, etc. See the story of Jael and SiserOi 
^vA^ei iv., and Chaucer's lines, Cant. T., D. 765, — 
" 0/ latter date of wives hath he red. 
That somme han slnyn hir housbondex in hir bcd^ « . • 
And somme han driven nnyles in hir hrayn, 
Whyl thai they slepte, and thns they han been slayn,^* 

Irhich is conventional and flat enough. 

1160ff. Chaucer passes from the horrors of violence and waPj 
properly attributable to the god Mars, to the chapter of accidents, 
often sufficiently trivial, due, according to astrology, to the 
Olanct* 
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Depeynted was the slaiightre of Julins, 
)£ grete Nero, and of Antonius ; 
T be that thilke tyme they were unborOy 
Yet was hir deeth depeynted ther-bifom, 
By manasynge of Mars, right by figure ; 
So was it shewed in that portreiture 
As is depeynted in the sterres above 

uao Who shal be slayn or elles deed for love. 
Suffiseth oon ensample in stories olde, 
I may not rekne hem alle, thoffh I ^Ide. 
The statue of Mars upon a carte'StoocI, 
Armed, and loked gf ym as he were wood ; 

1185 And over his heed ther shynen two figures 
Of sterres, that been cleped^in scriptures, 
That oon Puella, that other Rubeus. 
This god of armes was arrayed thus : — 
A wolf ther stood biforn hym at his feet 

1190 With eyen rede, and of a man he eet ; 

With sotil pencel depeynted was this storie, 
In redou^yfige of Mars and of his glorie. 
Now to the temple of Diane the chaste 
As shortly as I can I wol me haste, 

1183. The statue of Mars (Lounsbury, StudieSy ii. 382, and 
Bkeat). In this description Chaucer borrows from the Latin of 
one Albricus : " There tvas a figure of a raging man seated en a 
chariot, armed with a hauberk and with the other arms of attack 
and defense. . . . Before him was depicted a wolf carrying a sheep 
for this animal (the wolf) is especially consecrated to Mars by tht 
ancients,*' But how much of horror and of reality has the poet 
added to this sorry symbolism ; compare only the pedant's he^ 
aldic wolf with a sheep and the poet's real wolf, ** With eyen 
rede, and of a man he eet." * * * 

1187. Puella and Rubeus are figures in geo- * * * 
Uancy of this form which appeared as constel- * * * 

lations over the head of Mars. See Skeat's * * * 

Tery interesting note on this passage. Pdilla. Bubboi 
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di85 To telle yow al the descripcioun. 

Depeynted been the walles jif and doun 
Of huntyng and of sternest chastitee. 
Ther saugh I how wof ul Calistopee, 
Whan that Diane agreved was with here, 

1200 Was turned from a womman to a here, ^-, -rf^ 
And after was she maad the lode-sterreT j.^^ 
Thus was it peynted, I can say yjow no fejf^^ 
Hir sone is eek a sterre, as men may se. 
Ther saugh I Dane, turned til a tree, — 

1205 1 mene nat the goddesse Diane, 

But Penneus doughter,Vwlnchthat highte Dane. 
Ther saugh I Attheoii aii nerty-maked, 
For vengeaunce that he^augh Diane al naked ^ 
I saugh how that his houndes have hym caught, 

lao And f reten hym, for that they^jknewe hym naughtt 
Yet peynted was a litel f(^tner-moor, 
How Atthalante hunted the wilde boor, 
And Meleagre, — ajnd many another mo, — ■ 
For which Diane wroughte hym care and wo. 

1215 Ther saugh I many another wonder storie, 
The whiche me list nat drawen to memorie. 
This goddesse on an hert ful hye sect, 
With smale Jioundes al aboute hir feet ; 

1198. Calistopee. Calisto, one of Diana's nympbs, waa 
fibangcd into the Great Bear, Ursa Majors so that her connection 
with the lode-sterre, 1. 1201, in Ursa Minor is an error ir 
Chaucer's astronomy. See Ovid, Faatij ii. 153. 

1203. Hir sone. Areas changed into the constellation Bootes. 

1204. Dane. Daphne, who, pursued by Apollo, was changed 
into a laurel, Ovid, Metam., i. 560. The explanation IL 1205£, 
was not superfluous to Chaucer's public. 

1212. Atthalante. Atalanta, Ovid, Metam., x. 560. 

1217-1228. This goddesse, etc. Diana is represented in hef 
three forms (see 1. 1455), — on earth, Diana, the divine huntres% 
and Lucina, the goddess of childbirth ; in heaven, the mooa 
ILana); in hell, Proserpina. 
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And undernethe hir feet she had^a monei 

1220 Wexyng it was, and sholde i^Sniesone. 
In gaude grene hir statue clothed was, 
With bowe in honde, and arwes in a cas* 
Hir eyen caste she f ul lowe adoun, 
Ther Pluto hath his derke regioun. 
A. wominan travailyng was hir biforn. 
But, for hir child so longe was unborn, 
Ful pitously Lucina gan she calle. 
And sevde, 'Help, for thou mayst best d 

aile.' ^^ 

Wei couthe he peynten iSy that it wroghte, 

i»o With many a floryn he the he^es boghte. 
Now been thise listes maad, and Theseus, 
That at his grete cost arrayed thus 
The temples and the theatre every del. 
Whan it was doon, hym liked wonder weL 

1235 But^ynfe I wol of Theseus a lyte. 
And speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 

The day approcheth of hir retournynge, 
That everich sholde an hundred knyghtes brynge 
The bataille to darreyne, as I yow tolde ; 

IMO And til Athenes, hir covenant for to holde, 
Hath everich of hem broght an hundred knyghte? 
Wei armed for the werre at alle rightes. 
And sikerly, ther trowed many a man 
Tliat never, sithen that the world bigan, 

ISM6 As for to speke of knyghthod of hir hond, 
As fer as God hath maked see or lond, 
N'as, of so fewe, so noble a companye. 
For every wight that loved chivalrye. 
And wolde, his thankes, han a passant name, 

QM Hath preyed that he myghte ben of thai 
game; 
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And wel was hym, that therto chosen was. 

For if ther fille tomorwe swich a cas, 

Ye knowen wel, that every lusty knyght, 

That loveth paramours, and hath his myghty 
1265 Were it in Engelond, or elleswhere, 

They wolde, hir thankes, wilnen to be there. 

To fighte for a lady, hen' die' te ! 

It were a lusty sighte for to see. 

And right so ferden they with Palamon. 
1280 With hym ther wenten knyghtes many oon ; 

1252ff. Any English knight, says Chaucer, would gladly have 
a. hand in such a fight ; in fact the lists and the tournament 
would have seemed by no means extravagantly described to &> 
knight of Richard the Second's court. A nation that had the 
Bible stories and the lives of the saints in colored window and 
on painted or sculptured wall would have taken calmly enough 
the description of the three oratories. Tournaments as fantastic 
as the present actually took place. The reader may be willing 
to use the pause before the fight to attend one in the court of 
Henry the Eighth. 

Six knights enter, mounted and gorgeously arrayed. " Then 
followed a device . . . framed like a castell, or a turret, 
wrought with fine cloth of gold, the top wherof was sprad with 
roses and pomegranates, hanging doune on everie side of the 
said devise ; wherin was a ladie bearing a shield of christall 
named Pallas." She presented the six knights as her scholars, 
and defenders in the tbnrney. 

Eight challengers entered the lists and offered as prize of the 
tournament a spear of gold against the crystal shield of Pallas. 
After their splendid retinue came, " a pagent made like a park, 
paled with pales of white and greene wherin were certeine fal- 
low deare, and in the same parke curious trees, made by craft, 
with bushes, femes and other things in like wise wrought, good- 
lie to behold." Live deer leap from the pageant and hounds 
pull them down before the queen. A herald announces that 
the knights of Diana offer, as gage of the jousting, their hounds 
and deer against the swords of Pallas' knights. The king fear* 
ing some private malice decrees " that they should tourneie to- 
gether giving but certeine strokes ; " and the chronicler forgets 
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Som wol ben armed in an habergeoim^^ 

And in a brest-plat and a light gi^un; 

And somrae woln have a peyre plates large ; 

And somme woln have a Pruce sheld, or a targe j 
1386 Somme wol been armed on hir legges weel, 

And have an ax, and somme a mace of steeL 

Ther n'is no newe gyse, that it n'as old. 

Armed were they, as I have you told, 

Eve rich after his opinioun. 
12:0 Ther maistow seen comvng with Palamoun 

Lygurge hymself , the grete kyng of Trace ; 

Blak was his herd, and manly was his face. 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed. 

They gloweden bitwixe yelow and reed ; 
iTP And lyk a griffon looked he aboute, 

With kempe heeres on his browes stoute ; 

fco tell us whether the victory went to Pallas or to Diana.— 
Holinshed, Chronicle (ed. 1808), iii. 550. 

1271. Lygurge. 1298. Emetreus. Where Boccaccio devotes 
an entire book, the sixth, to the enumeration and description of 
some forty of the two hundred combatants, Chaucer takes one 
champion from either side ; and here he uses with the utmost 
freedom the descriptive material furnished by the Teseids. 

The name Licurgo, vi. 14, catches his fancy ; he transfers him 
from Arcite's side to Palamon's, drawing the essential points 
of his description from that of Agamemnon, Tes, vi. 22, 3 : — 

"High on a car drawn by four great bulls . . . came Agamem' 
non . . . of fierce semblant, black-bearded, tall and strong of limb/* 
..." Unkempt, no ornaments of gold or precious stones had he^ 
but, fastened by its nails about his neck, a shaggy bear siting which 
hid his rusty annor." 

Chaucer sets this barbaric figure in black and gold among 
nrhite bulls and hounds. The picture gains much by the contrast. 

The vivid touch, 11. 1273 f ., comes perhaps from Dante's descrip' 
Hon of Charon, " Who round about his eyes had wheels offiame.^^ - 
Xnf, iii. 99. 

1275. The comparison * lyk a griffon * probably comes from 
ftl/I iv. 123, " Ccesar in armor with gerfalcon eyes,** — con ah 
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His lymes grete, his brawnes harde and stronge, 
His shuldres brode, his armes rounde and longe. 
And as the gyse was in his contree, 
1280 Ful hye upon a char of gold stood he, 
With foure white boles in the trays. 
Instede of cote-armure over his ham ays, 
With nayles yelwe, and brighte as any gold, 
He hadde a beres skyri, col-blak, for-old. 
1285 His longe heer was kenibd bihyhde his bak, 
As any ravenes f ether it shoou for-blak. 
A wrethe of gold arm-greet, of huge wighte, 
Upon his heed, set ful of stones brighte, 
Of fyne rubies and of dyamaunts. 
1380 Aboute his char ther wenten white alaunts, 
Twenty and mo, as grete as any steer. 
To hull ten at the leoun or the deer, 
And folwed hym, with mosel faste y-bounde, 
Colered of golde, and torets fyled rounde. 
1295 An hundred lordes hadde he in his route 
Armed ful wel, with hertes sterne and stoute. 

With Arcita, in stories as men fynde, 
The grete Emetreus, the kyng of Inde, 
Upon a steede bay, trapped in steel, 
1800 Covered in cloth of gold diapred wel. 
Cam ridyng lyk the god of armes. Mars. 
His cote-armure was of cloth of Tars, 
dcchi gri/agni. The word is usually — and, I think, erroneously 
^ translated * griffin.' 

The name Emetreus appears to be of Chaucer's invention ai*if 
the description of the hero owes little to Boccaccio ; that littk 
is taken from three separate characters, — the bay horse and 
trappings from one, the golden saddle from a second, and the 
laurel wreath from a third, — mere touches in the brilliant pic- 
ture which is Chaucer's. 

The sharp contrast between the two kings will imniedia^elj 
strike the reader, — Lygurge, all ponderous and sombre spleo' 
dor ; Emetreus, all mobile and brilliant elegance. 
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Couched with perles white and rounde and gretci 
His sadel was of brend gold newe y-bete ; 

U05 A mantelet upon his shuldre hangynge 
Bret-ful of rubies reede, as fir sparklynge. 
His erispe heer lyk rynges was y-ronne, 
And that was yelow, and glitered as the sonne» 
His nose was heigh, his eyen bright citryn, 

1310 His lippes rounde, his colour was sangwyn, 
A fewe fraknes in his face y-spreynd, 
Betwixen yelow and somdel blak y-meynd, 
And as a leoun he his lookyng caste. 
Of fyve and twenty yeer his age I caste. 

1315 His herd was wel bigonne for to sprynge ; 
His voys was as a trompe thunderynge. 
Upon his heed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerlond fresh and lusty for to sene. 
Upon his hand he bar, for his deduyt, 

X820 An egle tame, as eny lilye whyt. 

An hundred lordes liad<le he with hym there, 
Al armed, sauf hir heddes, in al hir gere, 
Ful richely in alle maner thynges. 
For trusteth wel, that dukes, eiles, kynges, 

1325 Were gadered in this noble companye, 
For love, and for encrees of chivalrye. 
Aboute this kyng ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tame leoun and leopart. 
And in this wise thise lordes, alle and some, 

1880 Been on the Sonday to the citee come 
Aboute pry me, and in the touu alight. 

This Theseus, this duk, this worthy knyghty 
Whan he had broght hem into his citee, 
And inned hem, everich at his degree, 

1835 He festeth hem, and doth so greet labour 
To esen hem, and doon hem al honour. 
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That yet men weneth that no mannes wit 
fOi noon estat ne coude amenden it. 
The mynstraleye, the service at the feste, 

^840 The grete yiftes to the moste and leeste, 
The riche array of Theseus paleys, 
Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 
What ladies fairest been or best daunsynge, 
Or which of hem can dauncen best and synge, 

1S45 Ne who most f elyngly speketh of love : 
What hankes sitten on the perche above, 
What houndes liggen on the floor adoun : 
Of al this make I now no mencioun ; 
But al th'effect, that tbynketh me the beste ; 

1350 Now comth the poynt, and herkneth if yow leste> 
The Sonday nyght, er day bigan to sprynge. 
When Palamon the larke herde synge, 
Although it n'ere nat day by houres two, 
Yet song the larke, and Palamon also. 

1355 With holy herte, and with an heigh corage 
He roos, to wenden on his pilgrymage 
Unto the blisful Citherea benigne, 
I mene Venus, honurable and digne. 
And in hir houre he walketh forth a pas 

ia» Unto the listes, ther hir temple was, 

And doun he kneleth, and with humble cherer 
And herte soor, he s^de as ye shul here. 
' Faireste of faire, o lady myn Venus, 
Doughter of ^ove^ and spouse to Vulcanus, 

1385 Thou 'gladere orpine mount of Citheroun, 
For thilke love thou haddest to Adoun, 
Have pitee of my bittre teeres smerte. 
And tak myn humble preyere at thyn herte* 

1359. in hir houre. Tlie hour (astrological) of Venus is the 
Becond before sunrise. See 1. 1413. 
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Alias! I ne have no langage to telle 

iB70 Th'effectes ne the torments of myn helle i 
Myn herte may myne harmes nat biwreye ; 
I am so confus, that I can noght seye. 
But mercy, lady bright, that knowest weel 
My thought, and seest what harmes that I feel, 

1S75 Considere al this, and rewe upon my sore, 
As wisly as I shal for evermore, 
Emforth my myght, thy trewe servant be, 
And holden werre alway with chastitee ; 
That make I myn avow, so ye me helpe. 

1880 1 kepe noght of armes for to yelpe, 

Ne I ne axe nat tomorwe to have victorie, 
Ne renoun in this caas, ne veyne glorie 
Of pris of armes blowen up and doun, 
But I wolde have fully possessioun 

1395 Of Emelye, and dye in thy servyse ; 

Fynd thou the maner how, and in what wise. 
I recche nat, but it may bettre be, 
To have victorie of hem, or they of me, 
So that I have my lady in myne armes* 

1390 For though so be that Mars is god of armes. 
Your vertu is so greet in hevene above, 
That, if yow list, I shal wel have my love. 
Thy temple wol I worshipe evermo, 
And on thyn auter, wher I ride or go, 

1395 1 wol doon sacrifice, and fires bete. 
And if ye wol nat so, my lady swete, 
Than preye I thee, tomorwe* with a spere 
That Arcita me thurgh the herte bere. 
Than rekke I noght, whan I have lost my lyf^ 

i4oo Though that Arcita wynne hir to his wyf. 
This is th'effect and ende of my preyere, 
Yif me my love, thou blisf ul lady derCo' 
1381. Pronounce N*I vCaxe. 
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Whan th'orisoun was doon of Palamon, 

His sacrifice he dide, and that anon 
«5 Ful pitously, with alle circumstaunces, 

Al telle I noght as now his observaunces. 

But atte laste the statue of Venus shook, 

And made a signe, wherby that he took 

That his preyere accepted was that day. 
m For thogh the signe shewed a delay, 

Yet wiste he wel that graunted was his bone ; 

And with glad herte he wente hym hoom ful sone^ 
The thridde houre inequal that Palamon 

Bigan to Venus temple for to gon, 
415 Up roos the sonne, and up roos Emelye, 

And to the temple of Diane gan hye. 

Hir maydens that she thider with hir ladde 

Ful redily with hem the fir they hadde, 

Th'encens, the clothes, and the remenaut al 
«o That to the sacrifice longen shal ; 

The homes f uUe of meth, as was the gyse ; 

Ther lakked noght to doon hir sacrifise. 

Smokyng the temple, ful of clothes faire, 

This Emelye with herte debonaire 
A25 Hir body wessh with water of a welle ; 

But how she dide hir ryte I dar nat telle. 

But it be any thyng in general ; 

And yet it were a game to heren al, 

To hym that meneth wel, it were no charge, — • 
1430 But it is good a man ben at his large. 

1413. houre inequal. For astrological purposes the period 
between sunrise and sunset was divided into twelve hours, which, 
as the day lengthened or shortened, necessarily varied, — were 
' inequal." This was the hour of Diana. 

1415. Up rooB the sonne, etc. This simultaneous rising of 
the sun and the heroine produces a humorous effect which if 
thoroughly Chaucerian. Compare 1. 1354. 

1423. Smokyng, etc., see Glossary. 
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Hir brighte heer was kempt, untressed al ; 
A coroune of a grene ook cerial 
Upon hir heed was set ful fair and mete. 
Two fires on the auter gan she bete, 

MS5 And dide hir thynges, as men may biholde 
In Stace of Thebes, and thise bokes olde. 
Whan kyndled was the fir, with pitons chere 
Unto Diane she spak, as ye may here. 
' O chaste goddesse of the wodes grene, 

MM To whom bothe hevene and erthe and see is sene^ 
Quene of the regne of Pluto derk and lowe, 
Goddesse of maydens, that myn herte hast knowe 
Ful many a yeer, and woost what I desire. 
As keep me fro thy vengeaunce and thyn ire* 

1446 That Attheon aboghte cruelly. 
Chaste goddesse, wel wostow that I 
Desire to been a mayden al my lyf, 
Ne never wol I be no love ne wyf. 
I am, thou woost, yet of thy compaignye, 

#150 A mayde, and love huntyng and venerye, 
And for to walken in the wodes wilde. 
And noght to been a wyf, and be with childa* 
Nought wol I knowe compaignye of man. 
Now help me, lady, sith ye may and can, 

1455 For tho thre formes that thou hast in thee. 
And Palamon, that hath swich love to me. 
And eek Arcite, that loveth me so sore, 
This grace I preye thee withoute more, 
As sende love and pees bitwixe hem two ; 

1460 And fro me torne awey hir hertes so, 

1436. Stace of Thebes, etc. A piece of innocent mystifaeaf 
ton, for the Thebaid has nothing of all this. Chaucer borrows 
Emily's prayer from Boccaccio's Teseide^'a. quite recent work, 
vhich the English poet places whimsically among his venerated 
* bokes olde." See II. 605. note. 
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That al hir bote love, and hir desir. 
And al hir bisy torment, and hir fir 
Be queynt, or turned in another place ; 
And if so be thou wolt do me no grace, 

Mfis Or if my destynee be shapen so. 

That I shal nedes have oon of hem two. 
As sende me hym that most desyreth me, 
Bihold, goddesse of clene chastitee, 
The bittre teres that on my chekes falle. 

U70 Syn thou art mayde, and kepere of us alle, 
My maydenhode thou kepe and wel conserve^ 
And whil I live a mayde, I wol thee serve/ 

The fires brenne upon the auter clere, 
Whil Emelye was thus in hir preyere ; 

1475 But sodeynly she saugh a sighte queynte, 
For right anon oon of the fires queynte, 
And quiked agayn, and after that anon 
That other fir was queynt, and al agon ; 
And as it queynte, it made a whistelynge, 

1480 As doon thise wete brondes in hir brennynge, 
And at the brondes ende out-ran anoon 
As it were blody d ropes many oon ; 
For which so sore agast was Emelye, 
That she was wel ny mad, and gan to crye, 

1477-79. The flame which dies out but burns again repp©- 
Bents PalamoD, beaten in the tournament, but finally winning 
Umily ; that which goes out suddenly, with dripping of blood, 
Apcite, cruelly mangled, and finally killed, by the fall from his 
horse. See U. 1497ff. 

1480. As doon thise "wete brondes, etc. This fine simile 
is merely suggested in Boccacciq. Chaucer takes it directly 
from Dante, Inf., xiii. 40 (Longfellow's translation) : — 

•• Aa out of a green brand that is on fire 

At one of ihfi ends, and from the other drips 
And hisses with the wind thai is escaping} 
So from tfiat splinter issued forth together 
Both words and blood," 
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uu For she ne wiste what it signifyed ; 

But only for the fere thus hath she cryed, 
And weep, that it was pitee for to here. 
And ther-with-al Diane gan apper^, 
With bowe in hond, right as an hunteresse, 

UM And seyde : ' Doghter, stynt thyn hevynesse. 
Among the goddes hye it is affermed, 
And by eterne word writen and confermed, 
Thou shalt ben wedded unto oon of tho 
That han for thee so muehel care and wo ; 

M» But unto which of hem I may nat telle. 
Farwel, for I ne may no lenger dwelle. 
The fires which that on myn auter brennsf 
Shul thee declaren, er that thou go henne, 
Thyn aventure of love, as in this cas.' *'*^^ 

1800 And with that word, the arwes in the cas 
Of the godilesse dateren faste and rynge, 
And forth she wente, and made a vanisfi hyng^ r- 
For wLieli this Einelye astoned was, 
And seyde, ' What amoSnteth this, alias I 



I putte me in thy proteceioun. 



I »^ 



f^^^W^ 



Diane, and m thy (lisj^osiciounJ 
And hooin she goth anon the nexte weye. 
This is th'eflfect, ther is namore to seye. 
The nexte houre of Mars folwynge this, 

inc Arcite unto the temple walked is 
Of fierse Mars, to dqpn his sacrifise, 
With alle the rytes of his payen wise. 
With pitdus herte and heigh devocioun, 
Right thus to Mars he seyde his orisoun : 

1B15 ' O stronge god, that in the regnes colde 
Of Trace honoured art and lord y-hnldt^^ . 

1509. The nezte houre of Mars following sunrise was fill 
fourth of the day. 
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And hast in every regne and every lond 
Of armes al the brjdel in thyn hoiid, 
And hem fortuiiesfasthee list devyse, 

1820 Accept of me my pitous sacrifise. 
If so be that my youthe may deserve, 
And thatmy niyght be worthy for to serve 
Thy ^fSEeoB, that I may ben oon of thyne, 
Than preye I thee to rewe u^jon my pyneT^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Ifl25 For thilke peyne, and thilke bote fir, 
In which thou whilom brendest for desir, 

For thilke sorwe that was in thyn herte. 

Have routhe as ^^l upon/my peynes smerte. 
iB35 1 am yong and unkonnyng, as thou wost. 

And, as I trowe, with love offended most. 

That ever was any lyves creature ; 

For she, that doth me al this wo endure, 

Ne rSciSheth never wher I synke ocJflfite.j-^*^^-^ 
IMO And wel I woot, er she me mercy Y^teu Ya-^-^-u.-^— • 

I moot with strengthe wynne hir in the place ; 

And wel I woot, withouten help or grace 

Of thee, ne may my strengthe noght availle. 

Than help me, lord, tomorwe in my bataille, 
liw For thilke fir that whilom brente thee 

As wel as thilke fir now brenneth me ; 

And do that I tomorwe have victorie. 

Myn be the travaille, and thyn be the gloria. 

Thy sovereyn temple wol I most honouren 
IMO Of any place, and alwey most labouren 

In thy plesaunce and in thy craf tes stronge, 

And in thy temple I wol my baner honge, 

And alle the armes of my compaignye ; 

And everrao, unto that day I dye, 

1525ff. How Mars and Venus were caught in Vulcan's net 
Id the mirth of the other gods, is told iu Ovid, Metam.^ iv. ISlfL 
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W5 Eterne fir I wol bif orn thee fynde. 
And eek to this 9, vow I wol me bynde : 
My herd, myn heer that hongeth long adouii| 
That never yet ne felte oflEensiounV-'^^-V^ 
Of ras^r nor of shere, I wol the yive, 

iD6o And been thy trewe servant whil I live. 
Now lord, have routhe upon my sorwes sore, 
Yif me the vidtorie, I aske thee namore/ 

The preyer s^trofe o£ Arcita the stronge, 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge, 

laes And eek the dores, elatoreden f ul faste, 
Of which Arcita somwhat hyra agaste. 
The fires brende upon the auter brighte, 
That it gan al the temple for to lighte ; 
And swete smel the ground anon up-ya f,y^<r 

ifc^ And Arcita ayaon his hand up-haf , 
And more encens into the fir he caste, 
With othere rytes mo ; and atte laste »jj^ 
The statue of Mars bigan his h^ubafkrynge. 
And with that, soun he herde a murmurynge 

1575 Ful lowe and dym, that sayde thus, * Victoria.* 
For which he yaf to Mars honour and glorie. 
And thus with joye, and hope wel to fare, 
Arcite anon unto his inne is fare, 
As iayn"as fowel is of the brighte sonne. 

1580 And right anon swich strif ther is bigonnO 
For thilke grauntyftg, in the hevene above, 
Bitwixe Venus, the goddesse of love, 
And Mars, the sterne god armypotente, 
That Jupiter was bisy it to stente ; 

1885 Til that the pale Saturnus the colde, 
That knew so manye of aventures olde, 
Fond in his olde experience an art, 
That he ful sone hath plesed every part. 
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As sooth is sayd, ^Ide hath greet avantage^ 
«M In elde is bothe wisdoin and usage ; _r*,w-^ 

Men may the olde ^^enne, and noght at-rede , 

Saturne anon, to stynten strif and drede, 

Al be it that it is agayn his kynde, 

Of al this strif he gan remedie fynde. 
law * My dere doughter Venus,' quod Saturne, 

* My cours, that hath so wyde for to tume, 

Hath more power than wot any man. 

Myn is the drenchyng in the see so wan ; 

Myn is the prison in the derke cote p-«*^^ 
1000 Myn is the stranglyng and hangyng by thfl 
throte ; ^ ^^ 

The murmure, and the chenes rebellyng, 

The groynyng, and the pry ve empoysonyng ; 

I do vengeance and pleyn correccioun, 

Whil I dwelle in the signe of the leoun. 
1006 Myn is the mine of the hye halles. 

The fallyng of the toures and of the walles 

Upon the mynour or the carpenter. 

1 slow Sampson shakyng the piler ;yuju^ 

And myne be the maladyes colde, 
mo The derke tresons, and the cartes olde ; 

My l^fyng'^Ts the fader of pestilence. 

Now weep namore, I shal doon diligence 

That Palamon, that is thyn owne knyght, 

Shal have his lady, as thou hast hyra hight, 

1591. " One may outrun but not outwit the old." 

1596. My cours, ... so -wyde. The orbit of Saturn, before 

the discovery of Neptune and Uranus, was the largest known ; 

hence he remained longer than the other planets in unfavorable 

signs, and had greater power than they for evil. 1. 1597- 
1598ff. All these evils are caused by the planetary influence 

hi Saturn. 
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IB15 Though Mars shal helpe his knyght, yet nathe 

^.- — Jees ,.,^»^ 

Bitwixe yow ther moot be som tyme pees, 
Al be ye noght of o complexioun, 
That causeth al day swich divisioun. 
I am tiiyn aiel, redy at thy wille|i^ 
too Weep thou namore, I wol thy lust fulfilled 
Now wol I stynten of the goddes above, 
Of Mars, and of Venus, goddesse of love, 
And telle yoWjJIjS pleynly as I can, 
The grete effect, for which that I bigan. 

Explicit tercia pars. Sequitur pars quarta, 

WK Greet was the festf in Athenes that day, 
And eek the l^y seson of that May 
Made every wight to been in swich plesaunce, 
That al that Monday pstenthey and daunce, 
And spenden it in Venus heigh servyse. 

i«»o But by the cause that they sholde ryse 
Erly, for to seen the grete fight. 
Unto hir reste wenten they at nyght. 
And on the raorwe, whan that day gan sprynge^ 
Of hors and barneys, noyse and claterynge 

1835 Ther was in hostelryes al aboute ; 

And to the paleys rood ther many a^ufe 
Of lordes, upon stedes and palfreys. 
Ther maystow seen devisyng of herneys 
So uncouth and so riche* and wrosrht so weel 

i6io Of goldsmythrie, of browdyngj and of steel ; 
The sheeldes brighte, testers, ai;^d trappur5js ; 
Gold-hewen helmes, h^iiufee^ks, cote-arrxiures ; 
Lordes iifparaments on hir courseres, 
Knyghtes of retenue, and eek squyeres 

1M5 Nailyng the speres, and helmgs bokelynge, 
Giggynge of sheeldes, with l^fietS lacynge ; 
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Ther as need is, they weren nothyng ydel ; 
The f omy stedes on the golden brydel 
Gnawynge, and faste the armurers also 

i650 With fyle and hamer pnkyngi to and fro ; 
Yemen on f ote, and ^m^jj^i^^m^ny oon 
With shorte staves, thikke* aslhey may goon ; 
Pypes, trompes, naKersfcmriounes, 
That in the bataille blowen blody sounes ; 

1855 The paleys ful of peples up and doun, 
Heer thre, ther ten, holdyng hir questioun, 
Divynynge of thise Theban knyghtes two. 
Somme seyden thus, somme seyde it shal be so ; 
Somme held en with hym with the blake berd, 

I860 Somme with the balled, somme with the thikke 
herd; 
Somme sayde, he looked grym and he wolde fighte j 
He haibh a sgarth oftwenty pound of wighte. 
Thus was the halle ful of divynynge, .V*^^*"*^"^ 
Longe after that the sonne gan to sprynge. 

m The grete Theseus, that of his sleep awaked 
With mynstralcye and noyse that was maked, 
Held yet the chambre of his paleys riche, 
Til that the Theban knyghtes, bothe jJiche^^'*"' 
Honoured, were into the paleys fet. (*'*-►"'" 

/WO Duk Theseus was at a wyndow set. 
Arrayed right as he were a god in trone. 
The peple presseth thider-ward ful sone 
Hym for to seen, and dpon heigh reverence. 
And eek to herkne hi^Qest and his sentence. 

1875 An heraud on a scaffold made an ' Ho ! * 
Til al the noyse of the peple was j-dp;^^^^ 
And whan he saugh the peple of noyse al stilloi 
Tho shewed he the mighty dukes wille. 
' The lord hath of his heigh discrecioun 

ma Considered, that it were destruceioun 
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To gentil blood, to fighten in the ^sg^v*^ 
Of mortal bat^Ue now in this eqajlCise ,• 
Wherfor, to shapen that they shul not dye, 
He wol his firste purpos modifye* 

W85 No man therfor, ^PyP^^S^of los of lyf, 
No inaner^'shot, ne paUaxTne short knyf 
Into the Hstes sende, or thider brynge ; 1/a^\ 
Ne short swerd for to stote, with poynt bytyngft 
No man ne drawe, ne bere by his side. — 

Ifi90 Ne no man shal unto his f elawe ride 

But o cours, with a sharp y-grounde spere * ^j 
§ «rt •^"^Foyne, if hym list, on fote, hymself to ^^eil^^ 
AndTie that is(at''meschiei)shal be take, 
And noght slayn, but be broght unto the stake 

1695 That shal ben ordeyned on either side ; 
But thider he shal by f orc^ and ther abide. 
And if so falle, the enevetayn be take 
On either side, or elles sleen his ma&ev**^ 
*^ No lenerer shal the turnevixifire laste. _ , 

1700 God spede yow ; goth forth, and leponiaste. 
With long swerd and with maces fighteth youJ 

fiUe. 
Goth now your wey ; this is the lordes wille.' 

The voys of peple touchede the heyene. 
So loude criden they with mery stevene : 

1705 ' God save swich a lord, that is so good, 
He wilneth no destruccioun of blood ! ' 
Up goon the trompes and the melodye. 
And to the listes rit the compaignye ^. 

By ordy naunce, thurghout the citee large, ^^^ 

Vio Hanged with cloth of gold, and nat with 

Ful lyk a lord this noble duk gan ride, 
Thise two Thebanes upon either side ; 
And after rood the queue, and Emelye, 
And after that another compaignye. 
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im Of oon and other, after hir degree. 

And thus they passen thurghout the citee, , \ 

And to the listes come they by tyme. ^ ' , ^ ' " 
It n'as not of the day yet fully pi^me^"' 
Whan set was Theseus ful riche and hye 

1710 Ypolita the quene and Emelye, 
And other ladies in degrees aboute. 
Unto the seetes presseth al the route ; 
And westward, thnrgh the gates under Mart% 
Arcite, and eek the hundred of his parte, 

ins With baner reed is entred right anon ; 
And in that selveinoment Palamon 
Is under Venus, estward in the place. 
With baner whit, and hardy^'S^lgre and fao6i 
In al the world, to seken up and doun, 

»to So even withouten variacioun, 

Ther n'ere swiche compaignyes tweye. 
For ther n'as noon so wys that ooude seye, 
That any hadde of other avauntage 
Of worthynesse, ne of estaat, ne age, 

ST» So even were they chosen, for to gesse.^'^ 
And in two'^SBges faire they hem dresse^c^r k4 
Whan that hir names rad were everichoon. 
That in hir nombre g;^le*were ther noon, 
Tho were the gates shet, and cried was loude ; 

1740 ' Do now your devoir, yonge knjghtes proude I * 
The heraudes lefte hir prilqmg uj^and doun % 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clarioun ; 
Ther is namore to seyn, but west and est 
In goon the speres ful sadly in arest; t»^ > <i^* '" 

1723. tinder Marte. Under the oratory, or shrine, of Mara 
Bo, under Venus, 1. 1727. 

1741ff. The tournament. The reader may compare with 
this passage Chaucer's account of a sea-fight, Legende of Good 
Women, U. 633ff. See introduction, p. xzviiL 
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1745 In goth tbe sharpe spore into the side. 

Ther seen men who can juste, and who can ride; 
Ther shiveren shaf tes upon sheeldes thikke ; 
He feeleth thurgh the h erte^sp oon the prikke. 
Up sprjngen speres twenty foot on highte ; 

HM Out goon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 
The helmes they t^je^n*^nd to-shrede ; »^ 
Out brest the blood withjtexpe stremes rede. 
With myghty maces the bones they lo^eSte/^ 
He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste. 

1755 Ther stomblen steedes stronge, and doun goth 
alle. 
He IS^leth under foot as doth a l^^l^x.^ cju^*^ 
He f oyneth on his feet with his tronchoun, 
And he hym hurtleth with his hors adoun. 
He thurgh the body is hurt, and siHK^y-take, 

OM Maugree his heed, and broght unto the stake, 
As f or^rd was, right ther he moste abide ; 
Another lad is on that other side. 
And som tyme doth hem Theseus to reste. 
Hem to refresshe, and drynken if hem leste. 

1765 Ful of te a-day han thise Thebanes two 
Togydre y-met, and wroght his f elawe wo ; 
Unhorsed hath ech other of hem tweye. 
Ther n'as no tigre in the vale of Galgopheye, 
Whan that hir whelp is stole, whan it is lite, 

1770 So cruel on the hunte, as is Arcite, 
For jelous herte, upon this Palamoun : 
Ne in Belmarie there n'is so felleoun. 
That hunted is, or tor nis hunger woSJ/ 
Ne of his prey desireth so the blood, 

1768. Galgopheye. Probably a corroptioD of the valley ot 
Gargaphie, in which Acteon was turned into a stag, Metam., iii 
155. 

1772. Belmaria See Prol, 57 note. 
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ms As Palamon to sleen his f oo Arcite. 
The jelous strokes on hir helmes bite ; 
Out renneth blood on bothe hir sides rede, 
Som tyme an ende ther is of every dede ; 
For er the.sonne unto the reste wente, 

./M The stronge kyng Eoietreus gan hente^^^^yi^ 
This Palamon, as he faught with Arcite, 
And made his swerd depe in his flesh to bite l 
And by the force of twenty is he take 

"^ TmyQiden . and y-drawe unto the stake. 

im And in the rescous of this Palamoun 
The stronge kyng Ligurge is born adoun ; 
And kyng Emetreus, for al his strengthe, 
Is born out of his sadel a swerdes lengthe, 
So hitte hym Palamon er he were take ; 

tno But al for noght, he was broght to the stake. 
His hardy herte myghte hym helpe naught ; 
He moste abide, whan that he was caught, 
By force, and eek by composicioun.^ ....»< '^ 
Who sorweth now but woful Palamoun, 

1796 That moot namore goon agayn to fighte ? 

And whan that Theseus hadde seyn tl^is sighteii 

Unto the folk that foghten thus ecKon 

He Qride, ' Ho ! namore, for it is don I 

I wol be trewe juge, and no partye , v.^ '"^ 

1800 Arcite of Thebes shal have Emelye, 

That by his fortune hath hir faire y-wonne.* 
Anon ther is a noyse of peple bi gonne ?— 
For joye of this, so loude and heigh withalle, 
It semed that the listes sholde falle. 

Wtt What can now faire Venus doon above? 

What seith she now ? what doth this queue oi 

love? 
But wepeth so, for wantyng of hir wille. 
Til that hir teeres in the listes fiUe ; 
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She seyde : * I am ashamed, doutelees/ 

iBio Saturnus seyde : * Doghter, hold thy pees. 
Mars hath his wille, his knyght hath al his hone 
And, hy myn heed, thou shalt ben ese J ^ne.' 

The trompes with the loude mynstralcye, 
The heraudes, that f ul loude yoUe and crye, 

Ku Been in hir wele for joye of daun Arcite. 
But herkneth me, and stynteih now a lite. 
Which a miracle ther bifel anon. 
This fierse Arcite hath of his helm y-don. 
And on a courser, for to shewe his face, 

ttao He priketh endelong the large place, 
Lookyng upward upon this Emelye ; 
And she a^[yn him caste a f rendlich ye, 
— For wommen, as to speken in oomune, 
They f olwen al the favour of fortune, — 
'■> lass And was al his*cne^e, as in his herte. 
Out of the ground a fir infernal sterte, 
From Pluto sent, at reqneste of Satume, 
For which his hors for fere ean to turne, 
And leep aside, and f Siihclrea as he leep ; 

1880 And, er that Arcite may taken keep ,^ ^'^ 

1825. And was al his chere, etc. * And was all his hearfii 
ielight' See textual note. 

1826. a fir infernal. In the Teseide, ist. 4, as in Chaucer's 
first version (see textual note), it is a Fury sent by Venus that 
frightens Arcite's horse. Boccaccio dwells upon her description, 
and shows the entire audience struck dumb by the horror of her 
presence. Chaucer, as a practical story-teller, needs only some- 
thing to frighten Arcite's steed ; for this, a vague cause, like a 
fiash of fire, is better than a Fury, whose presence in the earliei 
version he had insufficiently explained. He may have had ii 
mind also Dante, In/,, iii. 133 : — 

" The land of tears gave forth a Hast of toftid, 
And fulminated a vermilion light 
Which overmastered me in every tenseJ^ 
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He pi^te hym on the pomSTof his heed, 

That in the plaoe he hty as he were deed, 

His brest to-lnvodCen with his sadel-bowe. 

As blak he lay as any cole or cxowe, 
1835 So was the blood y-ronuen in his face. 

Anon he was y-born out of the place 

With herte soor, to Theseus paleys. 

Tho was he cSf"^^ out of Tiis hameys. 

And in a bed y-brought ful faire and blyve^lp^^*^ 
1840 For he was yet in memorie and alyve. 

And alway crying after Emelye, 
- ' Duk Theseus, with al his companye. 

Is comen hoom to Athenes his citee. 

With alle blisse and greet solempnitee. 
1845 Al be it that this aveufure was falle. 

He n'olde noght disconforten hem alle. 

Men seyde eek, that Arcite shal nat dye, 

He shal ben heled of his maladye. 

And of another thyng they were as faynf^^^^^ 
vm That of hem alle was ther noon y-slayn, 

Al were they sore y-hur1;,aud namely oon, 

That with a spere was thu^ed his brest-boon. 

To othere woundes, and to broken armes, 
, Some h£^dden salv^, and some hadden charmes, 
£865 Fermaciea of herbes, and eek save^" 

They dronken, for they wolde hir lymes have* 

For which this noble duk, as he wel can, 

Conforteth and honoureth every man. 

And made revel al the longe nyght, 
IM Unto the straunge lordes, as was right. 

Ne ther was h^lden no disconfitynge. 

But as a y[Ktes'or a tourneyingeV' ^ *'"'"' 

For soothly ther was no discoufiture, 

For f allyng n'is nat but an aventure ; 
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1885 Ne to be lad with tors unto the stake 
Unyolden, and with twenty kynghtes takoy 
O persone allone, withouten mo, 
And haried forth by arme, foot, and too. 
And eek his steede driven forth with staves, 

IBTO With foot-men, bothe yemen and eek knaves. 
It n'as aretted hym no vileinye, 
Ther may no man clepen it cowardye. 

For which anon duk Theseus leet crye, 
To stynten alle rancour and envye, 

1875 The gree as wei of o side as of other, 
And either side y-lik as otheres brother ; 
And yaf hem yiftes after hir degree. 
And fully heeld a feste dayes three ; 
And conveyed the kynges worthily 

1880 Out of his toun a jour nee largely. 

And hoom wente every man the righte way. 
Ther was namore, but ' Far wel. Have good 

day!' 
Of this bataille I wol namore endite, 
But speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 

1885 Swelleth the brest of Arcite, and the sore 
Encreseth at his herte more and more. 
The clothered blood, for any lechecraft, 
Corrupteth, and is in his bouk y-laf t, 
That neither veyne-blood, ne ventusynge, 

1890 Ne drynke of herbes may ben his helpynge. 
The vertu expulsif, or animal. 
Fro thilke vertu cleped natural, 

1873. leet orye . . . the gree. Had the prize announced aa 
eqnaUy merited by the two sides. 

1891 . vertu expulsif. The expulsive force, which is lodged 
in the brain, coiiUi not remove the festering blood, which pre* 
vented *' vertu natural " from working normally in the veins. 
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Ne may the venym voyden, ne expelle. 

The pipes of his longes gonne to swelle, 
1895 And every lacerte in his brest adoun 

Is shent with venyin and eorrupcioun. 

Hym gayneth neither, for to gete his lyf, 

Vomyt upward, ne dounward laxatif ; 

Al is to-brosten thilke regioun, 
im Nature hath now no dominacioun. ^^^^,Jt^ 

And certeynly, ther nature wol nat wirche, 

Farewei, phisik ! go ber the man to chirche. 

This al and som, that Arcitamoot dye, 

For which he sendeth after Emelye, 
1905 And Palamon, that was his cosyn dere ; 

Than seyde he thus, as ye shul after here. 
* Naught may the wof ul spirit in myn herte 

Declare o poynt of alle m^sorwes smerte 

To yow, my lady, that I love most ; 
mo But I biquethe the service of my gost 

To yow aboven every creature, 

Syn that my lyf may no lenger dure. 

Alias, the wo f alias, the peynes stronge, 

That I for yow have suff red, and so longe 1 
ifli5 Alias, the deeth ! alias, myn Emelye ! 

Alias, departyng of our compaignye ! 

Alias, myn hertes queue ! alias, my wyf 1 

Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf ! 

What is this world ? what asketh men to have? 
J«o Now with his love, now in his colde grave 

Allone, withouten any compaignye. 

Farwel, my swete f o I myn Emelye 1 

And softe tak me in your armes tweye. 

For love of God, and herkneth what I seye. 
IW5 1 have heer with my cosyn Palamon 

Had strif and rancour, many a day a-gon, 
1912. See Appendix. 
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For love of yow, and for my jelousye ; 
And Jupiter so wys my soule gye/^r^-^"^""^ 
To speken of a servant proprely, 

1930 With alle circumstaunces trewely, 

— That is to seyne, trouthe, honour, knyghthedei 
Wisdom, humblesse, estaat, and heigh kynrede, 
Fredom, and al that longeth to that art, — 
So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

1S35 As in this world right now ne knowe I non 
So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 
That serveth yow, and wol doon al his lyf. 
And if that ever ye shul been a wyf , 
Foryet nat Palamon, the gentil man/ 

1940 And with that word his speche faille gan, 
For fro his feet up to his brest was come 
The cold of deeth, that hadde hym overcome ; 
And yet moreover, for in his armes t^o 
The vital strengthe is lost and al ago, 

1945 Only the intellect, withouten more, 
That dwelled in his herte syk and sore, 
^ Gan faillen, when the herte felte deeth. 
^^'*' Dusked his eyen two and failled breeth. 
But on his lady yet caste he his ye ; 

i»5o His laste word was, ' mercy, Emelye I ' 
His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther,' 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfor I stynte, I n'am no diviriis&e ; 
Of soules fynde I nat in this registre, 

1951ff. Boccaccio describes Arcite's soul as transported td 
beaven, whence he looks down with scorn and pity upon the sorry 
!;urmoil of this life. Chaucer later used this incident in his Troi' 
kiSf V. 1807-1827, preferring here the more realistic treatment 
We need not, I think, take the apparent scepticism of this pa»' 
sage too seriously. 
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ttBNejme ne list thilke opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they writen wher they dweller 
Arcite is cold, ther Mars his soule gye ; 
Now wol I speken forth of Emelye. 

Sfingfiteilmelye, and howleth Palamon, 

ttSQ And Theseus his suster took anon 

Swownynge, and bar hir fro the corps away. 
What helpeth it to tarien forth the day, 
To tellen how she weep, both eve and rnorwe ? 
For in swich cas wommen have swich sorwe, 

2M5 Whan that hir housbonds been from hem ago. 
That for the more part they sorwen so. 
Or elles fallen in swich maladye. 
That at the laste certeynly they dye. 
Infinite been the sorwes and the teres 

isrt9 Of olde folk, and folk of tendre yeres, 
In al the toun, for deeth of this Theban, 
For hym ther wepeth bothe child and man ; 
So greet a wepyng was ther noon certayn. 
Whan Ector was y-broght, al fresh y-slayn, 

1975 T^ '^^jF^ 9 alias ! the pitee that was ther, 
J^^^yng of chekes, rendyng eek of heer, — 

* Why woldestow be deed,' thise womraen crye, 

* And haddest gold ynough and Emelye ? ' 

1966. they sorwen bo . . . That at the laste certeynly 
they dye. Of course they do nothing of the sort, as Chaucer 
peif ectly well knew ; and the good poet might well here, if 
anywhere, have denied himself his joke. 

1978. gold ynough — and Emelye. ** See how the actiuxl 
life, the life of debtor arid creditor^ of the butcher and baker, intrudes 
itself upon the life of romance, nay, takes precedence of it in the mind 
of this unartificial man. The means first, be they never so humble 
und prosaic ; and then the poetic end, which casts backward a lustrs 
md a glory upon them.*' — Lowell, Conversations on the Old 
Poets^ ii. 
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N6 mail myghte gladen Theseus, 

1980 Savynge his olde fader Egeus, 

That knew this worldes transmutacioun, 
As he had seyn it chaungen up and doun^ 
Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse : 
And shewed hem eris49(ptesaiid liknesse. 

law * Right as ther deyed never man,' quod he, 

* That he ne ly ved in erthe in som degree- 
Eight so ther lyved never man,' he seyde, 

* In al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde. 
This world n'is but a thurghfare ful of wo, 

vm And we ben pilgrymes, passyng to and fro ; 
Deeth is an ende of every worldly sore.' 
And over al this yet seyde he muchel more 
To this effect, ful wysly to e nhort e -•**^*****^-5^ 
The peple, that they sholde hem reconforte. 

i»95^ j(^ Duk Theseus, with al his bisy cure,c»,t;»iL 
\ '^ Caste now wher that the sepulture 
Of good Arcite may best y-maked be. 
And eek most honurable in his degree. 
And at the laste he took conclusioun, 

woo That ther as first Arcite and Palamoun 
Hadden for love the bataille hem bitwene, 
That in that gglve^ove, swote and grene, 
Ther as he hadde his amorous desires, 
His compleynt, and for love his bote fires, 

1989-91. Quarles, Divine Fancies^ No. 24, has expressed mors 
pensively the same thought, 

*' The weary pilgrime oft doth askt and l-now^ 
How fai-re hee '* come ; how far he has to got 
His way is tedious^ and his hart '« opprut. 
All his desier is to J>e at rest.^* 

And Seneca, consoling a friend, writes : — 

** Mors dolcmim omniwn exsoluiio est et finis J*^ 

Consol. ad Maretamt tt 
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«ooB He wolde make a fir, in which th'office 
Funeral he myghte all accomplice ; 
And ^^'comaunde anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde, and leye hem on a rewe 
In c'i^p^Bs wel arrayed for to brenne ; 

jwo His officers with swifte feet they renne, 
And ride anon at his comaundement. 
And after .this, Theseus hath y-sent 
After aoSrerand it al overspradde 
With cloth of gold, the richest that he hadde. 

lOLd And of the same suy te jie cladde^Arcitej *^ 
Upon his hondes hadde he gloves white ; 
Eek on his heed a croune of laurer grene. 
And in his hond a swerd ful bright and kene. 
He leyde hym bare the visage on the^bere, Lr^^ 

WK) Therwith he weep that pitee was to here. 
And for the peple sholde seen hym alle, 
Whan it was day, he broghte hym to the hallej 
That roreth of the crying and the soun. 
Tho^inthis woful Theban Palamoun, 

«B5 With noteiyoerd, and ruggy ashy heres. 
In clothes blake, Vrdropped al with teres ; 
And, passvTi^^gther^ of wepyng, Emelye. 
The rev^uIlesle'TJJr^ the companye. 
In as muche as the service sholde be 

1030 The more noble and riche in his degree, 
Duk Theseus leet forth three steedes brynge. 
That trapped were in steel al gliterynge. 
And covered with the armes of daun Arcite. 
Upon thise steedes, that weren grete and white, 

*» Ther seten folk, of which oon bar his sheeld, 
Another his spere up in his hondes heeld ; 
The thridde bar with hym his bowe Turkeys, 
Of brend gold was the cas, and eek the hameyii 
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And riden forth a pas with sorwaful q^^ 

aoio Toward the grove, as ye shul after Jiere. 
The nobleste of the Grekes that ther were 
Upon hir shjjdres carieden the here, 
With tiSS^Q pas, and eyen rede and. w^9, ^^ 
Thurghout the citee, by the mai ster-8tre te,|. 

2046 That sprad was al with blak, and n^dfilcCer hye 
Eight of the same is al the strete y-wrye.'*"^^"'"*^'* 
Upon the right hond wente old Egeus, 
And on that other side duk Theseus, 
With vessels in hir hand of gold wel fyn, 

S050 Al f ul of hony, milk, and blood, and wyn ^ 
Eek Falamon, with f ul greet companye ; 
And after that cam woful Emelye, 
With fir in honde, as was that tyme the gyse. 
To do th'office of funeral servise. ,j}f,Ah>^^^ 

MSB Heigh labour, and ful greet appftraulyng^ 
Was at the service and the fir-makynge, 
That with hi8^^ne^top the heven raughte, ^f^ 
And twenty fadme of brede the armes atrauphtei _ 
This is to seyn, the bowes were so brode, 

JU60 Of CTreelfirst ther was leyd ful many a 1<^ 
But how the fir was maked up on highte, 

A 

urer^ 

2057ff. That with hia grene top. In the Teseide, zi. 19, 
and the Thebaidf vi. 85f ., this description applies to the grove cut 
down by Theseus ; and such appears to be the case here. Pre« 
vions editors, I judge ex silentio, have made the clauses modify 
* fir-makynge/ used by metonomy for * pyre ' ; but Chaucer ca« 
kardly have misunderstood his original so grossly. The passage 
requires a couplet between 2056 and 2057 in which the grore 
ihould be mentioned. Chaucer, composing rapidly, forgot U 
|»ut it in. 
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tote Mapul, thorn, beeoh, hasel, ew, wbippeltre, 
How they weren feld, shal nat be told for mei 
Ne bow the goddes ronnen up and dpun. 
Disherited of hir fagbitp^ioun, 
In which they wonoaen in reste and pees, . 

two N;f mphes, Faunes, and Amadrides ; n-^^i^*^^*-^'^-*^ 
Ne bow the bestes and the briddes alle 
Fledden for fere, whan the wode waa f alle ; 
Ne how the ground agast Was of the light. 
That was nat wont to seen the sonnc bright ; 

tors Ne how the fir was couched first with stree. 
And than with drye stokkes cloven a three, 
And than with grene wode and spi'oerye,sV^^-»--' 
And than with cloth of gold and with perrye^W-^** y 
And gerlandes hangyng with ful many a flour, 

to6o The mirre, th'encens, with al so greet odour ; 
Ne how Arcite lay among al this, 
Ne what richesse aboute his body is ; 
Ne how that Emelye, as was the gyse, 
Putte in the fir of funeral servise ; 

1085 Ne how she swowned whan maad was the fir, 
Ne what she spak, ne what was hir desir ; 
Ne what jewels men in the fire caste, 
Whan that the fir was greet and brente faste : 
Ne how som caste hir sheeldja^nd som hir sperei 

1009 And of hir vestiments, Sf niche that they were. 
And cuppes ful of wyn, and milk, and blood. 
Into the fir, that brente as it were wood ; 
Ne how the Grekes with an huge route 
Threes riden al the fir aboute 

1005 Upon the left hand, with a loud shoutynge, 
And thryes with hir speres claterynge ; 
And thryes how.the ladies gonne crye; 
Ne how that lad was bom ward Emelye, 
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Ne how Arcite is brent to asshen colde ; 

BiM) Ne Jiow that liche-wake was y-holde 

Al thilke nyght, ne how the Grekes pleye 
The wake-pleyes, ne kepe I nat to seye ; 
Who wrastleth best naked, with oille enoyn^ 
Ne who that bar hym best, in no disjoynt. 

0iK I wol nat tellen eek how that they goon 
Hoom til Athenes whan the pley is doon. 
But shortly to the poynt than wol I wende, 
And maken of my longe tale an ende. 

By proeesse and by lengthe of certeyn yeres 

mo Al stynted is the mournyng and the teres 
Of Grekes, By oon general assent, 
Than semed me ther was a parlement 
At Athenes, upon certeyn poynts and cas ; 
Among the whiche poynts y-spoken was 

IU5 To have with certeyn contrees alliaunce, 
And have fully of Thebans obeisaunce. 
For which this noble Theseus anon 
Leet senden after gentil Palamon, 
Unwist of hym what was the cause and why; 

1130 But in his blake clothes sorwef uUy 
He cam at his coniaundement in hye. 
Tho sente Theseus for Emelye. 
Whan they were set, and bust was al the place^ 
And Theseus abiden hadde a space 

tiss Er any word cam from his wise brest, 
His eyen sette he ther as was his lest, 
And with a sad visage he siked stille. 
And after that right thus he seyde his wille, 
* The Firste Moevere of the cause above, 

2130 Whan he first made the f aire cheyne of love, 

2129-2182. Here Theseus proves somewhat too elaboratelj 
Biat all earthly things, though proceeding from an eternal Crew 
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Gh*eet was th'effect, and heigh was his entente ; 
Wei wiste he why, and what therof he mente ; 
For with that faire cheyne of love he bond 
The fir, the eyr, the water, and the lond 

i»b In certeyn boundes, that they may nat flee ; 
That same Prince and that Moevere,' quod he, 
^ Hath stablissed, in this wrecched world adoun, 
Certeyne dayes and duracioun 
To al that is engendred in this place, 

a-io Over the whiche day they may nat pace, 
Al mowe they yet tho dayes wel abregge ; 
Ther needeth non auctoritee t'allegge. 
For it is preved by experience. 
But that me list declaren my sentence. 

tLi& Than may men by this ordre wel discerne, 
That thilke Moevere stable is and eteme. 
Wel may men hnowe, but it be a fool. 
That every part dery veth from his hooL 
For nature hath nat take his biginnyng 

asoOf no partye ne cantel of a thyng. 
But of a thyng that parfit is and stable, 
Descendyng so, til it be corrumpable. 
And therfore of his wise purveiaunce. 
He hath so wel biset his ordinaunce, 

tor, have only a limited duration. We may not rebel against 
this ordinance even in the case of a friend. 

Chaucer uses freely bis own translation of Boethius in this 
argument. 2129-31. See Boethius, ii. met. 8, where the Pla- 
tonic notion is set forth, that the universe holds together only 
by the principle of love. 

2136-44. All things are limited in duration. Ibid. iv. pr. 6. 

2145-52. God is eternal, for a transitory creation implies an 
eternal creator, as the imperfect, the perfect, or the part« the 
whole. Ibid. iii. pr. 10. The argument is an ingenious one, but 
I fancy that long before 1. 2200, Palamon wished that Theseus 
would come to the point. 
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m& That speces of thynges and progressiouns 
Shullen endure by sucoessiouns, 
And nat eterne, with-outen any lye : 
This maistow understonde and seen at eye. 
^ Lo the ook, that hath so long a norisshynge 

tiM Fro tyme that it first bigynneth sprynge, 
And hath so long a lyf , as we may see, 
Yet at the laste wasted is the tree. 

^ Considereth eek, how that the harde stoon 
Cnder our feet, on which we trede and goon, 

ti65 Yit wasteth it, as it lyth by the weye. 
The brode river somtyme wexeth dreye. 
The grete tounes see we wane and wende. 
Than may ye see that al this thyng hath ende. 
^ Of man and womman seen we wel also, 

1170 That nedeth in oon of thise termes two, 
This is to seyn, in youthe or elles age. 
He moot ben deed, the kyng as shal a page; 
Som in his bed, sbm in the depe see, 
Som in the large feeld, as men may se. 

a75 Ther helpeth noght, al goth that ilke weye* 
Than may I seyn that al this thyng moot deye. 
What maketh this but Jupiter the kyng ? 
The which is prince and cause of alle thyng, 
Convertyng al unto his propre welle, 

iiso From which it is dery ved, sooth to telle. 
And here-agayns no creature on lyve 
Of no degree availleth for to stryve. 

* Thanne is it wisdom, as it thynketh me, 
To maken vertu of necessitee, 

^«5 And take it wel, that we may nat eschue, 
And namely that to us alle is due. 
And whoso gruccheth ought, he doth folye. 
And rebel is to hym that al may gye. 
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And oerteynly a man hath most honour 
tm To dyen in his excellence and flour, 

Whan he is siker of his gode name ; 

Than hath he doon his f reend, ne hym, no shame 

And gladder oghte his f reend ben of his deeth. 

Whan with honour up-y olden is his breeth, 
3U5 Than whan his name apalled is for age : 

For al f orgeten is his vasselage. 

Than is it best, as for a worthy fame, 

To dyen whan that he is best of name. 

The contrarie of al this is wilfulnesses 
aoo Why grucchen we ? why have we hevynesse. 

That good Arcite, of chivalrye flour 

Departed is, with duetee and honour 

Out of this f oule prison of this lyf ? 

Why grucchen heer his cosyn and his wyf 
IMS Of his welfare that loved hem so wel ? 

Can he hem thank ? nay, God woot, never a del 

That bothe his soule and eek hemself offende, 

And yet they mowe hir lustes nat amende. 
*' What may I conclude of this longe serie, 
ao But after wo I rede us to be merie. 

And thanken Jupiter of al his grace ? 

And er that we departen from this place, 

I rede that we make, of sorwes two, 

O parfyt joye, lastyng evermo: 
S215 And looketh now, wher most sorwe is her-inne^ 

Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 
^ Suster,' quod he, ^ this is my f uUe assent, 

With al th'avys heer of my parlement, 

That gentil Palamon, your owne knyght, 
ttM That serveth yow with wille, herte, and myght^ 

And ever hath doon, syn that ye first hym knewe 

That ye shul, of youre grace, upon hym rewe. 
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Aud T>aken hym for housbonde and for lordi 
Leen me youre hond, for this is oar aocord. 

i» Lat see now of your wommanly pitee. 
He is a kynges brother sone, pardee j 
And, though he were a povre bachelor, 
Syn he hath served yow so many a yeer, 
And had for yow so greet adversitee, 

Seo It moste been considered, leveth me ; 
For gentil mercy oghte to passen right.' 

Than seyde he thus to Palamon ful r^ht; 
* I trowe ther nedeth litel sermonyng 
To make yow assente to this thyng. 

tag Com neer, and tak your lady by the hond.* 
Betwixen hem was maad anon the bond, 
That highte matrimoigne or mariage. 
By al the oounseil and the baronage. 
And thus with alle blisse and melodyo 

»40 Hath Palamon y-wedded Emelye. 

And God, that al this wyde world hath wroght} 
Sonde hym his love, that hath it dere a-boght. 
For now is Palamon in alle wele, 
Livyng in blisse, in richesse, and in hele ; 

ifi45 And Emelye hym loveth so tendrely, 
And he hir serveth also gentilly, 
That never was ther no word hem bitwene 
Of jelousie, or any other tene. 
Thus endeth Palamon and Emelye ; 

BN And God save al this f aire compaignye t 

Here is ended the knyghtes taie» 
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Bere higynneth the Nonne Preestes Tale of the Cok and B i^ 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote 

A POVBE wydwe somdel stope in age, 

Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage, 

Biside -a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

This wydwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 
8 Syn thilke day that she was last a wyf , 

In pacience ladde a f ul symple lyf , 

For litel was hir catel and hir rente ; 

By housbondrie of such as God hir sente, 

She fond hirself , and eek hir doghtren two. 
li Three large sowes hadde she, and namo, 

Three kyn and eek a sheep that highte Malle* 

Ful sooty was hir hour, and eek hir halle, 

In which she eet ful many a sclendre meel. 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel. 
15 No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte^ 

Hir diete was accordant to hir cote. 

Kepleccloun ne made hir never sik ,* 

Attempre dyete was al hir phisik. 

And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 
*The goute lette hir nothyng for to daunoe, 

N'apoplexie shente nat hir heed ; 

No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed ? 

Hir bord was served most with whit and blak, 

Milk and broun breed, in which she tond no lak| 
^Seynd bacoun, and soratyme an ey or tweye. 

For she was as it were a maner djye. 
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A yerd sbe hadde, enclosed al aboute 

With stikkes, and a drye dich withoute, 

In which she hadde a cok, hight Chauntedeer, 

10 In al the land of crowying n'as his peer. 
His yois was merier than the merye orgon 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon ; 
Wei sikerer was his crowyng in his logge, 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 

« By nature knew he ech ascencioun 
Of equinoxial in thilke tonn ; 
For whan degrees fiftene were ascended^ 
Than crew he, that it myghte nat ben amended* 
His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 

40 And batailled, as it were a castel wal. 
His bile was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon ; 
His nayles whiter than the lilie flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 

45 This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 
Sevene hennes, for to doon al his plesaunce, 
Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 
And wonder lyk to him, as of colours. 
Of whiohe the faireste hewed on hir throte 

M Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hirself so faire, 
Syn thilke day that she was seven nyght old, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hold 

m Of Chauntecleer loken in every lith ; 
He loved hir so, that wel hym was therwith* 
But such a joye was it to here hem synge. 
Whan that the brighte sonne gan to sprynge, 

37. Degrees fiftene. One ascension of the eqainoctia!, L 3Gi 
me hour. 
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In swete accord, ^ My lief is f aren in londe.* 

It For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 
Bestcs and briddes coude speke and synge. 

And so bifel, that in a dawenynge, 
As Channtecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on hlis perche, that was in the halle, 

85 And next hym sat this faire Fertelote, 
This Channtecleer gan gronen in his throte, 
As man that in his dreem is drecched sore. 
And whan that Pertelote thus herde hym rore, 
She was agast, and seyde, ^ O herte deere, 

ro What eylethyow, to grone in this manere? 
Ye been a verray sleper, fy for shame I ' 
And he answerde and seyde thus, ^ Madame, 
I pray yow, that ye take it nat agrief : 
By God, me mette I was in swich meschief 

w Right now, that yet myn herte is sore afright. 
Now God,' quod he, ' my sweven rede aright, 
And keep my body out of foul prisoun I 
Me mette, how that I romed up and doun 
Withinne our yerde, wher as I sangh a beest, 

M Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areest 

Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed ; 

59. Prof. Skeat has found their song, which runs as follows I 

"Jlfy leife is f aren in land; 
Alias why is she so? 
And I am so sore bound 
J may not come her to. 
She hath my hert it hold, 
Wherever she ryde or go. 
With irew loue a thousand-ft^Jd." 

The Atheneeum, Oct. 24, 1896, p. 666. 

1 owe the reference to Miss Petersen's On the Sources, etc* 
p. 92, note. 

Compare the Pardoner's song, ** Come hider love to me," Pnl 
B72. 
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And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eres 

With blakj unlyk the remenant of his heres; 
es His snowte smal, with glowyng eyen tweya 

Yet of his look for fere almost I dey/? ; 

This caused me my gronyhg, douteiees.' 
* Avoy I ' quod she, ' fy on yow, hertelees 1 

Alias ! ' quod she, * for, by that God above, 
M Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 

I can nat love a coward, by my feith. 

For oertes, what so any womman seith. 

We alle desiren if it myghte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wise, and free, 
96 And secree, and no nygard, ne no fool, 

Ne hym that is agast of every tool, 

Ne noon avauntour, by that God above I 

How dorste ye seyn for shame unto your love, 

That any thyng myghte make yow af erd ? 
•00 Have ye no mannes herte, and han a berd? 

Alias ! and oonne ye been agast of swevenis ? 

Nothyng, God wot, but vanitee, in sweven is. 

Swevenes engendren of repleeeiouns. 

And ofte of fume, and of complecciouns, 
m Whan humours been to habundant in a wight, 

Certes this dreem, which ye han met tonyght, 

Cometh of the grete superfluitee 

Of youre rede colera^ pardee. 

Which causeth folk to dremen in here dremes 
no Of arwes, and of fir with rede lemes, 

104. fume. Fumes are due to repletion whether in food oi 
ilrink. 

108. rede colem. Red humor arises from excess of bile and 
blood in the system. It causes fiery and extravagant dreams, as 
melancholic humor, 1. 113, brings black dreams. See Prd'% 
1. 420, note. Pertelote finds that Chaunteeleer suffers from 
both disorders, I. 126, for he dreams both red and black, 1. 821 
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Of rede bestes, that they wol hem bite. 
Of contek, and of whelpes grete and lyte ; 
Right as the humour of malencolye 
Causeth f ul many a man, in sleep, to crye, 

»i5 For fere of blake beres, or boles blake, 
Or elles, blake develes wole hym take. 
Of othere humours coude I telle also. 
That werken many a man in sleep f ul wo ; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I can. 

ISO « Lo Caton, which that was so wys a man, 
Seyde he pat thus, ne do no f ors of dremes ? 
Now, sire,' quod she, *' whan we flee fro the bemeSi 
For Goddes love, as tak som laxatyf ; 
Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 

125 1 counseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 
That bothe of colere, and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow ; and for ye shul nat tarie. 
Though in this toun is noon apothecarie, 
I shal myself to herbes teehen yow, 

MO That shul ben for your hele, and for your prow ; 
And in our yerd tho herbes shal I fynde. 
The whiche han of hir propretee, by kynde^ 
To purgen yow bynethe, and eek above. 
Forget not this, for Goddes owne love ! 

133 Ye been f ul colerik of compleccioun. 
Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 
Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hote; 
And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote, 
That ye shul iiave a fevere terciane, 

Ko Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 
A day or two j^e shul have digestyves 
Of wormes, er ye take your laxatyves, 

121. do no force of dremes. Somnia ne cures, Dionysiiil 
Cato^ De Moribus^ ii. dist. 32. 



/ 
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Of lauriol, centaure, and fumetere. 

Or elles of ellebor, that groweth there, 
145 Of qatapuce, or of gaytres beryis, 

Of erbe yve, growyng in our yerd, ther mery 
is; 

Fekke hem up right as they growe, and ete hem 
in. 

Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn ! 

Dredeth no dreem ; I can say yow namore.' 
150 ' Madame/ quod he, ' graunt mercy of your lore. 

But natheles, as touchyng daun Catoun, 

That hath of wisdom such a gret renoun, 

Though that he bad no dremes for to drede. 

By God, men may in olde bookes rede 
155 Of many a man, more of auctoritee 

Than ever Caton was, so moot I thee. 

That al the revers seyn of this sentence, 

And han wel founden by experience. 

That dremes ben signiiicaciouns, 
leo As wel of joye as of tribulaciouns 

That folk enduren in this lyf present. 

Ther nedeth make of this noon argument ; 

The verray preve sheweth it in dede. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 

146. Of erbe. To be slurred together in reading, as the an- 
accented part of the first foot. So 147, *Pekk'm.* 

164. Oon of the gretteste auctours. In Cicero, De DivinU 
tione, i. c. 27, the two following stories are found. A recent 
study makes it appear highly probable that Chaucer took them 
from the commentary of Robert Holkot Super Libras SapienticR. 
They there occur in connection with a general treatment of 
dreams, which may have suggested this whole digression, 11. 
102-336. Holkot took the present anecdotes not from Cicero 
direct, but from the compilation of Valerius Maxim us (Facta 
et Dicta, i. 7). See Miss Petersen's monograph On the Sources 
of the Nonne Prestes Tale, Boston, 1898, pp. 103ff. In this case 
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IB5 Seith thus, that whilom two felawes wente 
On pilgrymage, in a f ul good entente ; 
And happed so, they come into a toun, 
Wheras ther was swich congregacioun 
Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage, 

hto That' they ne founde as muche as o cotage. 
In which they bothe myghte y-logged be. 
Wherfor they mosten, of necessitee, 
As for that nyght, departen compaignye ; 
And ech of hem goth to his hostelrye, 

rf5 And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 
That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 
Per in a yerd, with oxen of the plough ; 
That other man was logged wel y-nough. 
As was his aventure, or his fortune, 

180 That us governeth alle as in commune. 
And so bifel, that, long er it were day, 
This man mette in his bed, ther as he lay, 
How that his felawe gan upon hym calle, 
And seyde, ^^ Alias I for in an oxes stalle 

185 This nyght I shal be mordred ther I lye. 
Now help me, dere brother, or I dye ; 
In alle haste com to me," he sayde. 
This man out of his sleep for fere abrayde ; 
But whan that he was wakned of his sleep, 

196 He turned hym, and took of this no keep ; 
Hym thoughte his dreem n'as but a vanitee. 
Thus twyes in his slepyng dremed he- 
And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 
Cam, as hym thoughte, and seyde, " I am now slawe 
IK Bihold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde I 
Arise up erly in the morwe-tyde, 

Hhe complimentary epithet is probably for the mediocre Valeria^ 
And quite beyond his deserts. 
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And at the west gate of the toim," qnod he, 
*' A carte f ul of donge ther ehaltow see, 
In which my body is hid ful prively ; 

100 Do thilke carte arresten boldely. 

My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn ; '* 
And tolde hym every poynt how he was dlayOf 
With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 
And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe ; 

805 For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 
To his felawes in he took the way ; 
And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle. 
After his felawe he bigan to calle. 
The hostiler answerde hym anon, 

no And seyde, " Sire, your felawe is agon, 
As sone as day he wente out of the toun.'* 
This man gan falle in gret suspecioun^ 
Kemenibryng on his dremes that he mette, 
And forth he goth, no lenger wolde he lette, 

«i6 Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge lond, 
That was arrayed in that same wise 
As ye han herd the dede man devyse ; 
And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 

m Vengeaunce and justice of this felonye : — 
*' My felawe mordred is this same nyght, 
And in this carte he lith gapyng upright. 
I crye out on the ministres," quod he, 
"' That sholden kepe and reulen this citee ; 

885 Harrow I alias ! her lith my felawe slayn 1 " 
What sholde I more unto this tale sayn? 

222. gapyng upright. This grim phrase had ah^ady beet 
■Bed by Chaucer to describe death itself. KnighVs T,, 1. 1150 r 

•* The colde Deeth^ wUh mouth gapyng upright,^* 
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The peple out-sterte, and cast the cart to grounde^ 
And in the myddel of the dong they founde 
The dede man that mordi*ed was al newe. 

130 O blisful God, that art so just and trewe I 
Lo, how that thou biwreyest mordre alway t 
Mordre wol out, that se we day by day. 
Mordre is so wlatsom and abhomynable 
To God, that is so just and resonable, 

« That he ne wol nat suffre it heled be ; 
Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or three, 
Mordre wol out, this 's my conclusioun. 
Aud right anoon, ministres of that toun 
Han hent the carter, and so sore hym pyned, 

m And eek the hostiler so sore engyned^ 
That thay biknewe hir wikkednesse anoon, 
And were anhanged by the nekke-boon. 

^Here may men seen that dremes been to 
drede. 
And certes, in the same book I rede, 

|4E Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 
— I gabbe nat, so have I joye or blis, — 
Two men that wolde ban passed over see, 
For certeyn cause, into a f er contree, 
If that the wynd ne hadde been contrarie, 

}5o That made hem in a citee for to tarie. 
That stood f ul mery upon an haven-side. 
But on a day, agayn the eventyde. 
The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem 

leste. 
Jolif and glad they wente unto hir reste, 

» And casten hem f ul erly for to saille ; 
But herkneth! to that oo man fel a greet mei^ 
. vaille. 

256. See Appendix. 
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That oon of hem, in slepyng as he lay, 
Hym mette a wonder dreem, agayn the day ; 
Hym thoughte a man stood by his beddes side, 

160 And hym comauyded, that he sholde abyde, 
And seyde hym thus, " if thou tomorwe wende. 
Thou shalt be dreynt ; my tale is at an ende." 
He wook, and tolde his felawe what he mette, 
And preyde hym his viage for to lette ; 

KB As for that day, he preyde hym to abyde* 
His felawe, that lay by his beddes side, 
Gan for to laughe, and scorned him ful faste. 
"No dreem," quod he, ''may so myn herte 

agaste, 
That I wol lette for to do my thynges. 

170 1 sette not a straw by thy dremynges, 
For swevenes been but vanitees and jape& 
Men dreme alday of owles or of apes. 
And of many a mase therwithal ; 
Men dreme of thyng that never was ne shaL 

175 But sith I see that thou wolt heer abyde, 
And thus forslewthen wilfully thy tyde, 
God wot it reweth me ; and have good day." 
And thus he took his leve, and wente his way. 
But er that he hadde halfe his cours y-seyled, 

BO N'oot I nat why, ne what myschaunce it eyled. 
But casuelly the shippes botme rente, 
And ship and man under the water wente 
In sighte of othere shippes it biside. 
That with hem seyled at the same tyde. 

185 And therf or, f aire Pertelote so dere. 
By swiche ensamples olde maistow lere, 

258. agayn the day. Morning dreams were said to be 
krae : — 

** Bui if w\en mom U near our dreamt are true.^ 

JiKf, zxtL 7. 
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That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes, for I sey thee, doutelees, 

That many a dreem f ul sore is for to drede. 
m * Lo, in the lyf of seynt Kenelm, I rede. 

That was Kenulphus' sone, the noble kyng 

Of Mercenrike, how Kenelm mette a thyng) 

A litel er he was mordred, on a day, 

His mordre in his avisioun he say. 
e« His norice hym expouned every del 

His sweven, and bad hym for to kepe hym wel 

For traisoun ; but he n'as but seven yeer old. 

And therfore litel tale hath he told 

Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 
VM By God, I hadde lever than my sherte 

That ye had rad his legende, as have L 

Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 

Macrobeus, that writ the avisioun 

In Affrike of the worthy Ciploun, 
06 AfPermeth dremes, and seith that they been 

Warnyng of thynges that men after seen. 

And forthermore, I pray yow looketh wel 

In the Olde Testament, of Daniel, 

If he held dremes any vanitee. 
no Seed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye see 

Wher dremes ben somtyme, I sey nat alle, 

Warnyng of thynges that shul after f alle. 

290. Kenelm, the seven year old king of Mercia, fell a victim 
in the year 821, to the ambition of his sister Qnendrith ; so thf 
Btory is told by all the twelfth century chroniclers ; his premon* 
Itory dream is a later addition of the legend writers. 

298. litel tale hath he told, paid little attention to. 

303. Macrobius edited rather than wrote the Somnium Scipi' 
mis, a work of Cicero's which the reader will find translated in 
Longfellow's " Illustrations " to the Inferno and in abstract b^ 
Chaucer in The Parlement ofFoules, 11. 36-84. 
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Loke of Egipt the kyng, daun Fharao^ 

His bakere and his boteler also, 
115 Wher they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 

Who so wol seken actes of sondry remes, 
J May rede of dremes many a wonder thyng. 
' Lo Cresus, which that was of Lyde kyn^ 

Mette he nat that he sat wgpn a tree, 
820 Which signified he sholde anhanged be ? 

Lo heer Andromacha, Ectores wyf , 

That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, 

She dremed on the same nyght biforn, 

How that the lyf of Ector sholde be lorn, 
«5 If thilke day he wente into bataillo; 

She warned hyra, but it myghte nat availle; 

He wente for to fighte natheles, 

But he was slayn anoon of Achilles. 

But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 
lao And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle* 

Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 

That I shal han of this avisioun 

Adversitee ; and I seye forthermore. 

That I ne telle of laxaty ves no store, 
135 For they ben venimous, I woot right wel ; 

I hem defye, I love hem never a del. 

' Now let us speke of mirthe, and stynte al this ; 

Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 

318. Chaucer had already told Cresua' story at length in ^e 
Monk's Tale, using the version of the Roman de la Rose, 11. <>312£ 

321. Andromache's dream does not appear in Homer. All the 
mediaeval Troy hooks take the incident from the then authorita* 
tive Dares, c. xxiv. '^ At ubi tempus pugnce supervenit, Andromache 
uxor Hectoris in somnis vidit Hectorum non deftere in pugnam pro- 
vedere : et cum ad eum visum refert. Hector muliebria verba a^tdeU.* 

333. Chauntecleer now comes to the main point, that he rei 
fuses to take his medicine. He has assuredly given reasons! 
enough for so doing. 
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Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace ^ 
m For whan I see the beautee of your face, 

Ye been so scarlet-reed about youre yen. 

It maketh al my drede for to dyen ; 

iTor, also siker as In principioy 

Mulier est hominis confusio ; 
M5 Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is ^» 

Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 

• *••••••• 

IN I am so f ul of joye and of solas 

That I defye bothe sweven and dreem.' 
And with that word he fley doun fro the beein^ 
For it was day, and eek his hennes alle ; 
And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 

IS5 For he hadde founde a corn, lay in the yerd. 
!Roial he was, he was namore aferd ; 

• •••••••• 

He looketh as it were a grym leoun ; 
MO And on his toes he rometh up and doun, 

Hym deyned not to sette his foot to grounde. 

He chukketh, whan he hath a com y-founde, 

And to hym rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus roial, as a prince is in his halle, 
K6 Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture ; 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 

Whan that the month in which the world bigaaotf 

That highte March, whan God first maked man. 

Was complect, and passed were also 
I7» — Syn March bigan — thritty dayes and two, 

Bifel that Chauntecleer, in al his pryde, 

His seven wyves walkyng by his side, 

368. The creation, according to mediaeval chronology, tooli 
place at the vernal equinox. 

369f. March was complete and thirty-two more days bad 
passed, — a roundabout way of saying that it was May 3. 
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Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne, 
That in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 

m Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more. 
He knew by kynde, and by noon other lore. 
That it was pryme, and crew with blisf ul stevenv 
* The Sonne,' he sayde, ^ is elomben up on hevena 
Fourty degrees and oon, and more, y-wis. 

9» Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 

Herkneth thise blisf ul briddes how they synge, 
And se the fresshe floures how they sprynge; 
Ful is myn hert of revel and solas.' 
But sodeynly hym fil a sorweful cas; 

IBS For ever the latter ende of joye is wo. 
Got woot that worldly joye is sone ago ; 
And if a rethor coude faire endite, 
He in a cronycle saufly myghte it write, 
As for a sovereyn notalbilitee. 

IBO Now every wys man, lat hym herkne me ; 
This storie is also trewe, I undertake. 
As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 
That wommen holde in ful gret reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 

196 A colfox, ful of sly iniquitee, 

That in the grove hadde woned yeres three. 
By heigh imaginacioun forn-cast, 
The same nyght thurghout the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chaunteeleer the faire 

«o Was wont, and eek his wy ves, to repaire ; 

379. Chaunteeleer, as a natural-born astronomer, 1. 376, knew 
the hour by the altitude of the sun, 41°, or 9 o'clock. 

392. the book of Launcelot de Lake. The great prose 
romance of Lancelot, in spite of its credit with the women of 
Dhaucer's time, is full of incredible adventures. The reader may 
i>est get an idea of it from Malory's Morte Darthur, bka. vi aitd 
ki^zxi., for which it served as source. 
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And in a bed of wortes stille he lay« 
Til it was passed iindern of the day, 
Waityng his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 

MB That in await liggen to mordre men. 
O false mordrer, lurkyng in thy den J 
O newe Scariot, newe Genilon ! 
False dissimilour, O Greek Sinon, 
That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe 1 

CO O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, 

That thou into that yerd fleigh fro the hemes I 
Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremes. 
That thilke day was perilous to thee. 
But what that God f orwot mot nedes be, 

415 After the opinioun of certeyn clerkis. 
Witnesse on hym, that any perfit clerk is. 
That in scole is gret altercacioun 
In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 
And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 

420 But I ne can not bulte it to the bren, 
As can the holy doctour Augustyn, 
Or Boece, or the bishop Bradwardyn,. 
Whether that Goddes worthy forwityng 
Streyneth me nedely for to doon a thyng, — 

407 ff. Scariot. Judas Iscariot. Gtenilon. Cranelon, the 
traitor, who betrayed Roland at Ronceveanx. Sinon. The spy, 
who persuaded the Trojans to bring the wooden horse into the 
city. Mneidy ii. 259. 

421. AuguBtyn. See ProL, 1. 187, note. 

422. Boece. Boethius. See Introduction, p. xiv, note. 

" Thomas Bradwardine was Proctor in the University of Ox* 
fora in the year 1325, and afterwards became Divinity Profes- 
Bor and Chancellor of the University. His chief work is, * On 
the Cause of God ' {De Causa Dei)," S. 

These writers had treated elaborately of the problem of free 
will and predestination. 
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m Nedely clepe I symple necessitee ; 
Or elles, if free choys be graunted me 
To do that same thyng, or do it noght, 
Though God f orwot it, er that it was wroglik | 
Or if his wityng streyneth never a deel 

jw But by necessitee condicionel. 

I wol not han to do of swich matere ; 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his counseil of his wyf , with sorwe. 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

485 That he hadde met the dreem that I you tolde^ 
Wommennes counseils been ful of te colde ; 
Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro paradys to go, 
Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ese. 

440 But for I n'oot, to whom it myght disples6. 
If I counseil of wommen wolde blame. 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 
Bede auctours, wher they trete of swich materO; 
And what thay seyn of wommen ye may here. 

445 Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne ; 
I can noon harme of no womman divyne. 
Faire in the sond, to bathe hire merily, 
Lyth Pertelote, and alle hir sustres by, 

430. necessitee conditionel. Boethius, v. pr. 6 : " Fm 
certes ther ben two maneris of necessifes : that oon nece^site is sym- 
fie, as this ; that it hyhovith by necessite that alle men ben mortal 
or dedly ; anothir necessite is condicionel as thus ; yif thou tcosf 
that a man vmlketh, it behovith by necessite that he walke.** I.e.. 
God does not compel our wills, but since all future things are 
present to him, he foresees that which we are going to do vol- 
antarily. This insoluble problem evidently had its fascinatiou 
for Chaucer. He treated it at length in TroUus and Chriseyde, 
w., 11. 967ff. — to the detriment of the story. Here, fortunatelv- 
he iDerely glances at it before telling on his tale of a cock. 
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Agayn the sonne ; and Chauntecleer so free 

«• Song merier than the mermayde in the see 
— For Phisiologus seith sikerly, 
How that they syngen wel and merily, •— 
And so bifel, that, as he caste his ye 
Among the wortes, on a botei^flye, 

155 He was war of this fox that lay f ul lowe* 
Nothyng ne liste hym thanne for to crowe. 
But cride anon, ^ cok, cok/ and up he sterte, 
As man that was affrayed in his herte ; 
For naturelly a beest desireth flee 

i60 Fro his contrarie, if he may it see. 

Though he never erst hadde seyn it with his y& 
This Chauntecleer, whan he gan hym espye, 
He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Seyde, ' Gentil Sire, alias! wher wol ye gon? 

405 Be ye affrayed of me that am your f reend ? 
Now certes, I were worse than a feend^ 
If I to yow wolde harm or vileinye. 
I am nat come your counseil for t'espye ; 
But trewely, the cause of my oomynge 

«7o Was only for to herkne how that ye synge. 
For trewely ye have as mery a stevene, 
As eny aungel hath, that is in hevene ; 

451. Phisiologus. A Latin work by one Theobaldus, date 
tarly but unknown, which contains much amusing unnatural uslU 
nral history concerning the nature of beasts allegorically inter* 
prated. It is the ultimate source of the English Bestiary, whiob 
thus speaks of the mermaid : — 

** mirie ge (she) singeS Sis mere (menaaid) 
and haveS many stefnes (voices), 
many and Hlle (shrill) ; 
Oc it ben wel iUe, 

ripnien (sailors) here tteringe forgetem 
jor hire ste/eningeJ'^ 

Morris, An Old English MisceUany, B. B. T ff 

4fi91f. One recognizes hijs natural enemy, contrarie, at HrtI 

siuht. 
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Therwith ye han in musik more felynge 
Than hadde Boece, or any that can synge. 

tf5 My lord your fader — God his soule blesse .' -^ 
And eek your moder, of hir gentilesse, 
Han in myn hous y-been, to my gret ese ; 
And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 
But for men speke of syngyng, I wol saye, 

M So mote I brouke wel myn eyen tweye. 
Save yow, I herde never man so synge, 
As dide your fader in the morwenynge ; 
Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 
And for to make his voys the more strong, 

«« He wolde so peyne hym, that with both his yen 
He moste wynke, so loude he wolde cryen, 
And stonden on his tiptoon ther>^ithal. 
And btrecehe forth his nekke long and smaL 
And eek he was of swich discrecioun 

«o That ther n'as no man in no rcgioun 

That hym in song or wisdom myghte passe* 
I have weel rad in daun Biirnel the Asse, 
Among his vers, how that ther was a cok. 
For that a prestes sone yaf hym a knok 

•6 Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce. 
He made hym for to lese his benefice. 
But certeyn, ther n'ls no couiparisoun 
Bitwix the wisdom and discrecioun 
Of youre fader, and of his subtiltee. 

AM Now syngeth, sire, for seynt-e charitee, 

474. Boece. Boethius wrote a treatise, De Musica. 

492. daun Burnel the Ass. A satirical poein, Bume^vu 
■ew Speculum Stultorum, written by Nigellus Wireker in the reign 
»f Richard I., published in Wright's Anglo-Latin Satirisls. 

496. Made him lose it by failing to crow and awake the pricsf 
m morning of the ordination. 
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Iiat se, conne ye your fader coiifltrefete?* 
This Chauntecleer his wynges gan to bete. 
As man that coude his tresoun nat espye. 
So was he ravisshed with his flaterye. 
lis Alias ! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in your courtes, and many a losengeoar, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecelesiaste of flatt^rye ; 
ao Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye 

This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos, 
Strecchyng his nekke, and held his eyen cIoo8| 
And gan to erowe loude for the nones ; 
And daun Sussel the fox sterte up at ones, 
•15 And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 
And on his bak toward the wode hym beer, 
For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed. 
O destinee, that mayst nat been eschewed ! 
Alias, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the hemes ! 
Ko Alias, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes I 
And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 
O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 
Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer* 
And in thy service dide al his poweer, 
•25 More for delit, than world to multiplye, 

Why woltestow suffre hym on thy day to dye? 

Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn, 

That, whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn 

509. Ecdesiasticus in the Apocrypha, c. xii. 10, 11, 16. 

527. Gaufred. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, writer of an art ol 
poetry. Nova Poetria, gives, as an example of the plaintive style, 
% complaint against Friday, the day on which Richard I. was 
shot. The poem is of a ridiculously inflated sort. Chaucel 
heve maisBs fun of it. 
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With shot, compleynedest his deth so sore, 

» Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and thy lore^ 
The Friday f er to chide, as diden ye ? 
— For on a Friday soothly slayn was he ; — 
Than wolde I shewe yow how that I coude pleync 
For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 

V Certes, swich cry ne lamentacioun 
Was nevere of ladies maad, whan Ilioun 
Was wonne, and Pirru^ with his streite swerd -— 
Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the herd, 
And slayn hym — as saith us Eneydos — 

MO As maden alle the hennes in the clos, 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighted 
But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 
Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf, 
Whan that hir housbond hadde lost his lyt, 

fc& And that the Romayns hadde brent Cartage 
She was so ful of torment and of rage, 
That wilfully into the fir she sterte, 
And brende hirselven with a stedfast herte. 
O woful hennes, right so criden ye, 

IPO As, whan that Nero brende the citee 
Of Rome, criden senatoures wyves, 
For that hir housbondes losten alle hir lyves ; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my tale agayn. 

165 This sely wydwe, and eek hir doghtres two^ 
Herden thise hennes crye and maken wo. 
And out at dores sterten they anoon, , 
And syen the fox toward the grove goon, 
And bar upon his bak the cok away ; 

m^ And criden, ' Out 1 harrow 1 and weylaway I 

637. Btreite STverd. Drawn sword. See jEneid, ii. 333. 
543. Hasdnibal, king of Carthage at the time of its captare 
\fY the Koraans, B. c. 146. 
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Ha, ha, the fox ! ' and after hym they ran, 
And eek with staves many another man ; 
Eanne Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland 
And Malkyn, with a distaf in hir haud ; 

K5 Ean cow and calf, and eek the verray hoggeg 
Sore aferd for berkyng of the dogges * 
And shoutyng of the men and worn men eke, 
They ronne so, hem thoughte hir herte breke. 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle ; 

ff7o The dokes criden ^s men wolde hem quelle ; 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees ; 
Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees ; 
So hidous was the noyse, a ! ben'dic'te 1 
Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee, 

875 Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Flemyng kille. 
As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 
Of bras they broghten hemes, and of box. 
Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and poaped^ 

580 And therwithal thay shryked and they houped ; 
It semed as that heveu sholde falle. 
Now, goode men, I pray yow herkneth alle I 

Lo, how fortune turneth sodeyniy 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy I 

M5 This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak^ 
In al his drede, unto the fox he spak, 
And seyde, ' Sire, if that I were as ye. 
Yet sholde I seyn — as wys God helpe me, — 

674. " The chronicler Walshingham relates how in 1381, Jakke 
Straw and his men killed many Flemings *cum clamore con- 
sueto.' " S. An anonymous poet writing of the same insurrec- 
tion, tells of the shouts of the rebels as thej slew Archbishop 
Sadbury, — 

** IjddduB Imtde thay lo^e (the lads laughed loud) damarUes voce mmora. 
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Turneth agayn, ye proude cherles alle I 
IBO A verray pestilence upon yow f alle ! 

Now am I come unto this wodes side, 

Maugree your heed, the cok shal heer abyde ; 

I wol hym ete in feith, and that anon.' 

The fox answerde, ' In feith, it shal be don,' -^ 
»5 And as he spak that word, al sodeynly 

This cok bi*ak from his mouth deliverly, 

And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon. 

And whan the fox saugh that he was y-gon, 

' Alias I ' quod he, * O Chauntecleer, alias I 
100 1 have to yow,' quod he, ' y-doon trespas, 

In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 

Whan I yow hente, and broghte out of the 
yerd; 

But, sire, I dide it in no wikke entente ; 

Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente. 
«5 1 shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so.' 

' Nay, than,' quod he, ' I shrewe us bothe two, 

And first I shrewe myself, bothe blood and bones. 

If thou bigyle me of ter than ones. 

Thou shalt namore, thurgh thy flaterye 
•10 Do me to synge and wynken with myn ye. 

For he that wyuketh, whan he sholde see, 

Al wilfully, God lat hym never thee I ' 

'Nay,' quod the fox, 'but God yive him mes- 
chaunce, 

That is so undiscreet of governaunce, 
«5 That jangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.' 
Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees, 

And necligent, and trusce on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 
«o Taketh the moralitee. good men. 
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For Seynt Paiil seith, that al that wrlten is, 
To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis. 
Taketh the f ruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 
Now, goode God, if that it be thy wille, 
825 As seith my lord, so make us alle good men ; 
And brynge us to his heighe blisse. Amen. 
Here is ended the Nonne preest^^ tale, 

621. Seynt Paul seith. 2 Timothy iii. 16. As Chauceir 
read it, " Omnis scriptura dimnitus inspirata, utUis est ad docenaum, 
ad arguendum^ ad corripiendumj ad erudiendum in justitia" 

625. my lord. William Coartenay, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1381 to 1396, was the Noune Preestes lord. 



APPENDIX OF VARIOUS READINGS 

The text of ^the present edition is based on the seven MSS. 
published by the Chaucer Society. No wholly satisfactory classi* 
neation of these MSS. has ever been made;^ and even the text 
of Professor Skeat*s noble edition is wholly unsystematic in the 
admission of various readings. I have adopted the following 
classification, conscious of its provisional nature, but feeling that 
it is at least conservative, and as near the truth as our present 
i^nowledge permits us to approach. 

The A Group. I shall designate by this letter the type of 
MSS. represented by the EUesmere, Heng^rt, and Cambridge 
MSS. printed on the left-hand page of the Six-Text edition. 
These MSS. are the oldest and best of the seven; and their 
agreement should determine all matters of grammar and ortho- 
graphy. The EUesmere, the best MS., serves as the basis of 
the text. The A group appears to represent Chaucer's first 
version of the tales. 

The B Group consists of the Corpus, Petworth, and Lans- 
downe MSS. These MSS. are later and inferior to those of the 
A group, but they come from a version of the tales revised by 
Chaucer's own hand, as is proved by the arrangement of the 
tales and the fact that their common reading is frequently pre- 
ferable metrically to that of A. But B, the original of Cp. Pt.. 
Ln., was already corrupted by careless copying, so that we must 
observe a certain caution in adopting its readings. 

H. This version is represented by the Harleian MS. It 
ofipers the most perplexing problems to the critic. In general it 
is closely related to the B group, but in its characteristic read- 
ings it is usually unique. It shows many execi'able readings 
found in no other MS., and clearly chargeable to the carelessness 

* I haye examined carefully Dr. LiddelVs tabulation of Zupitza's study of the 
Pardoner^B Prologue and Tale in Specimens of . , , unprinted MSS. of the Cant, 
Tales, part !▼., p. xlvii., Chaucer Soc, 1807. I have not been able to use it, bc>- 
tause no MS. of the important Dd. group is in print ; while I cannot believo that 
111 the extant MSS. come from a single Chaucerian redaction. 
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of Hcribes. It occasionally follows Hengwrt alone, and raHhf 
EUesmere, in good readings, ^- a relation most difficult to ex« 
plain. Finally, it contains a considerable number of attrac- 
tive readings supported by no other MS. In this fact lies its 
importance to the text critic. Most editors admit these read« 
iiigs to the text on the ground that they represent a revision of 
the text by Chaucer himself ; and in fact certain of these read« 
ings, like the smyteth of myn heed, Prol. 482, for the / wolyem 
yow myn heed of A and B bear that interpretati/>n ; but far the 
greater number of emendations in U. aftect lines which are 
already acceptable in A and B. This is particularly true in the 
case of nine-syllable lines. In fact this minute revision resem> 
bles suspiciously the work of the old scribes and modern editors, 
savoring rather of the pedant than the poet iE,g, Nun's 
Priest's Tale, 1. 370.) It is this quality of H. readings that leads 
me to believe that they come, not from Chaucer, but from an 
emendator of some MS. near tha B type, but nearer Chaucer's 
autograph than B; this same editor might have introduced ceiw 
tain readings from a MS. of the A type, lying between £llesmere 
and Hengwrt, — this would account for Elles. Hngt. readings 
in H.; and, finally, a succession of indolent scribes would hav6 
introduced the bad readings peculiar to H. 

It is impracticable, for obvious reasons, to treat further the 
genealogy of the MSS.; but the above-mentioned account of 
tlieir relations immediately suggests a plan for the constitution 
of the text, which at least has the merit of simplicity and con- 
Bistency. In the description of the Harleian MS. alone, it differs 
from accepted views, and here it is fair to say that the burden 
of proof lies with those who hold that H. readings oome from 
Chaucer. 

I have, then, constructed the text upon the following system:— 

(1.) The EUesmere MS. is the basis of the text so far aa 
grammar and spelling are concerned. The rare grammatical 
emendations of Skeat have been accepted, and the same scholar's 
normalized spelling partially adopted, with the retention, how* 
ever, of many EUesmere spellings, especially y*s for i's. II 
seemed ill-advised to render the page less archaic, vrith nt 
corresponding advantage to the reader. 

(2.) Since B readings represent Chaucer's revision of A, thet 
should be introduced into the text, even when the reading of A 
b correct, with the exception, of course, of palpable or proLaUl 
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errors. I have used once or twice the liberty, freely conceded 
to the editor of a modern poet, of retaining the first or A reading 
in the text in the rare cases where Chaucer, like many another 
poet, lias revised a line for the worse. 

(3.) The reading of H. is never admitted to the text when 
there is any possibility of standing by that of A or B. When 
ased at all, it is regarded as conjectural emendation, with only 
Jie authority due to its antiquity. 

1 fear lest, without having satisfied the specialist, I shall have 
already wearied the teacher and scholarly reader, for whom the 
question of the text, so it be reasonably good, has but a minor 
interest. 

Only the variants with Skeat's edition are registered, and of 
these only such as affect the sense. This will enable the scholar 
to control the readings at little inconvenience ; while the plan of 
this book obviously precludes a complete apparatus criticus. 

THE PROLOGUE 

Heading. Here hegynneth, etc., from A. 

49. S. with Hngt. alone om. in before hethenesse. Fro* 
oouuce a8*n. 

60. Armee. H. Cm. read ariue, 'debarkation;' this by an 
obvious mistaking of the three straight strokes of an < m ' for 
the similarly formed * iu.' Armee here means a naval expedi- 
tion, as in Spanish armada. (See the New English Dictionary, 
B. V. army.) 

74. S. with E. Cm. B om. ne ; this leaves the end of the line 
absolutely fiat and almost unrhythmical. I read witli H. Hngt., 
for they bring the accent, where it is logically required, upon he. 

120. S. B^ynt (so infra, 509), but this dissyllabic pronunciation 
has never been established. It appears that since people said 
teynts Venus, Leg. 338, seynte chaiitee, K. T, 863, without any feel- 
ing that the *e' was a feminine ending, so they used seynt^ 
teynte, side by side, according to the accent of the following word, 
Seynte is always permissible before a metrically accented mono- 
lyllable or a paroxytone. 

134. S. with H. om. ther. 

179. S. with H. reads cloisterlees, which appears to be 8 
mere gloss of the rechelees of the rest. 

196' S. with £. Cm. H., y-wrought ; and with H. alone om fill 
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217. S. with H. Hngt. iln/f eek. Read as a nine-syllable Ite 
252. After this line Hngt. alone inserts <-» 

And yafa certeyn ferme for the graunt 
Noon of his bretheren cam (her in his ?iaunt, 

L e., paid a fixed rent for the ezciasiye privilege of begging in • 
certain district. With Dr. Furnivall, I doubt the authenticity 
ot' this couplet. 

363. S. with H. Were with us eek, clothed in, which seems 9 
weve emendation of the incomplete construction. 

364. S. with H. oni. a before /ra/. 

407. S. with H. knew wel. Read as a nine-syllable line. 

460. S. with E. Hngt. bifore Mr; H. b^finn; Cm. B, to/om, 

520. S. with H. om. this; but pronounce enaamp'L 

558. S. with Cp. om. a before bok^ 

741. S. with H. who so that; but read s^ith. 

752. S. with H. to han been ; read as a nine-syllable line. 

803. S. with H. gladly ujith. The rest, goodly, in the sense 
of kindly, obHgingly. 

816. S. with H. Pt. wold; the rest wol(n), or wUn, whieh ap* 
pears to attest the reading of the text. 

850. S., against all MSS., om. that. It seems certain that 
we should pronounce that it was, thai t^was, *^ 

Colophon. Heere endith, etc., from MS. Sloane, 1685. 

THE KNIGHT'S TALE 

64. S. with H. nis, 

116. S. with Hngt. Cp. nis, 

173. Understand * live ' (see 1. 170) as the verb of the clauses. 
S. reads with B, Hngt. DweUen this P. and eek A., which 
seems to me quite as probably a scribe's emendation as Cbaii* 
cer's. 

296. S. with A, H. thee utterly, making / telle thee parenthetii 
cal. 1 follow B, making u»«6r/y(certainly) modify telle, 

321. S. -with H. Cm. om. so; but read were as a monosyllable. 

639. S. Arcite that is, with H.; A, B, Arcita. 

644. B, H. his courser sterling. S. reads sterling with B, H^, 
but rejects, inconsistently, his ; A, a c. startlynge. 

715. S. after, with E., the rest afterward. Prono«nce afi^ 
ward. 
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737. S. for thm shcdt^ with H. alone. 

750. S. with £. H. Cp. om. as before thou. Translating < since 
ihou art a very (mocke) worthy kuight; ' the meaning is clearly 
^in as much as.' 

779. All but H. Ho chaungen^ an a/iattractiTe, but possibly 
genuine reading. 

780. S. against all MSS. hunter: but hunters is, perhaps, geni« 
tive with ' colour ' understood. 

865. S. with H. Hngt. knowe ; the rest, knowest. 

909. S. as thus: following Hngt. Cm. Cp. 

1002. S. Hym shal^ with U. ; A, Ft. than(ne)\ Cp. Ln. thai 
(aio). 

1022. Explicit^ etc. ; this and the other Latin headings are 
found only in E. 

1048. So S. and H.; A, On the toestward in memorie, fol- 
lowed with slight variations by B. I adopt the reading in the 
text with some misgivings. It is a mere emendation of a line 
defective through the copyist's fault; the westward side in of Pt. 
b more likely to be right. 

1121. S. with E. Pt. and a swaugh; the rest, in. See Glo0« 
sary, s. v. swough, 

1172. S. with £. Hngt. tujynes; Cm. B, twyned. 

1191. A, B, u)as depeynted, which S. prints depeynt, I fol- 
low H. 

"1200. S. tU a, with Hngt. Cm. Cp. probably caught by error 
from 1204. 

1262. S. In a h, and in a. All but H. beg^n the verse with 
and, all but Pt. have the second and in, by a scribe's repetition of 
the initial phrase. We need a compound phrase as in the text, 
not two phrases, for * breast-plate ' and * gipoon ' are a single 
idea. We say <In a coat and a waistcoat,' not *In a coat and 
in a waistcoat.' 

1294. S. with B, Colers of, but S. in his note prefers colered. 

1364. Hngt. H. give the text. S. daughter to with E. Cm. B^ 
but its harshness rules this out. B, spouse to ; S. spouse of. 

1662. S. omits the against all MSS. Read vic'trie, with an 
extra syllable before the pause. 

1608. S. with H. in shakyng, an unnecessary emendation, foi 
tt is Sampson, not Saturn, who does the shaking. Translate. 
' .Sampson as he shook.' 

1695. Probably a nine-syllable line, Thai ihal hen ordeyn*cL 
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1698. S. with H. glee (pres. subj.) ; but we appear to have 
here an elliptical construction. Either carry over be, or supply 
gholde, 

1701. S. with H. Jlght; but read with a slur, almost, fightdk 

1823f. A, om. The parenthesis seems to be an afterthought 
of Chaucer's. 

1825. S. And she was with Hngt., caught from 1822; the 
rest omit. Read as a nine-syllable line. 

1826. A, followed by S. a furie; the rest, a fir. 

1872. Probably a niue-syllable line, prououuciug, clep*n, 

1912. This line must be read with a marked rhetorical pause 
afier lyf, to compensate for the lacking unaccented syllable. 
Such lines are very rare in Chaucer. Tyrwhitt emends without 
MS. authority ne may. It seems to me that may [now~\ no may 
have been the reading. The fusion into ' no ' is easily accounted 
tT."»r by error of eye or ear. 

1913. S. with H. om. for, but the sense appears to be < since 
his arms (besides his legs and lower body) had lost vitality, eon- 
scions ness now remained only in his heart.' 

2085. S. with A, whan men made ; but it is easy to see why 
Chaucer should have replaced this jangling combination of nasals 
by the whan maad was of B. H.'s whan ache made has, I 
think, no authority* 

2087. S. with H. fyr tho caste. Read fre, justified by %, 
Cp. and Chaucerian usage. (See Kittredge, Ohs., p. 40.) 

2142. S. with E. om. t' ; the rest, tallege, to legge, etc. 

2157. S. with H. eteme be and om. any; but eteme is adve» 
bial, 'eternally.* 

Colophon. Here is ended, etc., from E. Hngt. 

THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE 

Heading. Here bigynneth from E. Hngt. 

109. S. with A, to dreden y the rest, dremen, a reading con« 
firmed by Chaucer's probable original, Holkot — somniat homb 
• . . dc incendiis, etc. See Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne 
Prestes Tale, p. 104. 

111. S. with E. Of grete ; all others, rede, which is certainly 
right, for Pertelote is describing a dream completely * red.' 

146. S. with Ln.that mery; Hngt. they (sic!) m, ; the rest, thei 
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■f . Skeat iuterprets, erbe yve^ * that is merry,' that is pleasant tc- 
the taste, with the note, that it is extremely nauseous. Such a 
reading is attractive for its irony, but hardly justifiable against 
&11 the good MSS. 

157. S. Than cU, by error of the press. 

160. S. om. of before tribulaciouns, with Hngt. Ft. ; the resti 
0ftr. ; and the slur is not harsh. 

186. S. reads er / with Cm. Cp. Pt. (Ln. ar); E. Hngt. H. 
ox /. Chaucer would hardly have abused the rime to the exten' 
of * ther I lye ' — * er 1 dye/ 

212. S. with A om. gret ; H. in as.; B, in gret. 

256. S. against all MSS. om. herkneth. The line loses 
thereby in rhetorical force. Read as an alexandrine (G accents). 

273. S. with H. And eke. Read as a nine-syllable verse. 

369. S. emends j-passed without MS. authority. Read as a 
nine-syllable verse. 

370. H. olso tway monthes and dayes two, which is surely 
the work of a scribe helping Chaucer out of an ambiguous pas« 
sage. 

376. S. with H. A, And kneuj ; B, He knew ; Chaucer prob« 
ably corrected * he ' to avoid the three successive * ands.' 

388. S. with H. Cp. cronique; the rest cronycle. 

666. S. with H. So were they fered. Read with B, Son 
fferdy as a nine-syllable line. £. Hngt. (badly) So fered; Cm* 
Far/ered, 

Colophon. Here it ended, etc., from E. Hngt. 

18. = Skeat'8 " Oxford " Chaucer. 

A. = The common reading of £. Hngt. OoBi 

B. £=The common reading of Cp. Pt. Ja 
S.slfa.HArleiaa7384. 
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Bonm Tbe glossary has only the strictly practical aim of explalnhif i 
ttid phrases as the average reader will fail to understand. It did not lie withfti 
the scope of the book to treat words and idioms elaborately from the point o| 
▼iew of historical graiomari nor to assume such knowledge on the reader's part. 
While I hare sought accuracy of definition, I have frequently been obliged, chiefly 
^Jl the rendering of idioms, to rest content with an approximate modem equivalent. 
8ach helps to the understanding of the text, the reader should not accept as Uterai 
translations. 

The following contractions, besides a few which ave self-explanatory, an 
iMed:- 

P., the Prologue; K., KnIghVs Tale} K., Nun*a Prie8t*s Talei !.« taktrodoottor 
felted by page). 

ger., gerund (the old dative, usually paastve, infinitive). 

hnper., the imperative mood. 

Iinpers., impersonal verb. 

pp., past participle. 

pr.« present tense. 

pt., preterit t 

a., singular. 

I^., pluraL 



4i on, (the unaccented form) ; a Chddet 
name, in 6od*s name, P. 864. 

dr, as prefix, a-<toy, ia the day, K. 1765; 
a^ygfU^ K. 184; a^kree, in three, K. 
2076. 

Ahlden, aUde» await, K. 60; pp., K. 
2124. 

AlOe, fit, P. 167. 

Jboghte (pret. of ofiye) atoned for, JL 
1445; pp. dboghi^ suffered for, K. 2242. 

Ahood, delay, K. I(r7. 

Aboven, above. 

Abrayde^ started up, awoke, K. 188. 

Abregge, shorten, abridge, K. 214L 

Accomplice, accomplish, E. 2006. 

Accordant^ appropriate to, K. 16; ac- 
cording to, P. 37. 

Accord, harmony, K. 69; agreement, P. 
838. , 

Aeeorde, a^pree, P. 830; suit, impers., 
P. 244; pp., accorded, K. 366. 

Achate purchase, P. 671. 

dcAatourt, purchasers, caterers, P. 668. 

AAer. acta, histories ^aswesay the Acts 
of the AposUes), 5. Sift. 

HdlMMH Adonis* K.t8e& 



Jtdoun^ adv., down, duffinvavAn 
Adrad, pp., in great dread, P. OtXk 
Aferedy pp., in gi«at fear, afralA f| 

660; N. 566; <^ferd, P. 628. 
Affcceioun^ affection, K. 300. 
Affermed^ affirmed, fixed, K. 14aL 
Affile^ to file, poUsh, P. 712. 
Affraytdy terrified, afraid, N. 466L 
ASHght, in fright, afraid, N. 75. 
AJUt^ according to, P. 347, K. 171& 
AJtvr con, according to one (quality) 

equally good, P. 341 ; according to am 

standard, equally, K. 923. 
Agast, aghast, terrified, K. 1483. 
Agatte^ Aym, was terrified (refiexive o| 

Ject, like bewailed kimj bethought Aim) 

K.1666. 
Agayn, ageyn, adv. and prep , again 

against, towards. 
Ago, agon, agoon, pp., gone, past, 1 

418, 924, 1966. 
Agrififf to take a., to take amiss, N. 7B 
AL (a) adj., aU; pL alle (the *" e ** rare^ 

pronounced); alVi, P. 346, K. W, IttMk 

etc- 
(b)adv.,a]l,wboqy,M9« 
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(c) conj., although, E. 313; al speke A0, 

P. 734; al If lie I noght, K. 1406; cU 

he tfiat, although it be that, P. 297. 
AlautUs, great boar-hounds, K. 1290. 
AUlerbestf see aller, 
Ale-atake^ the projecting i>oIe from 

which hung the sign, or the *' bush " 

of an ale-house, P. GG7. 
Algnte^ always, P. 571. 
Aliyhte, pt., alighted, K. 125 ; pp. aliglU^ 

722. 
Alle and some^ collectively and individu- 
ally, one and all, K. 1329» 
Alle^ see al. 

Allegge, to allege, K. 2145. 
AUer, alder ^ of all (gen. pi. of oZ); our 

aller, of us all, P. 823 ; hir allery of 

|;hem all, P. 586. 
, Aldei'beaU best of all, P. 710. 
Alliaunce, alliance, K. 2115. 
AUo, as, P. 730, N. 391 ; common as well 

in the modem sense, P. 64; so, K. 

224G. 
Amndrides, Hamadryads, K. 2070. 
Amblere, a horse that ambles, nag, P. 469. 
Arnonges, amongst, P. 759. 
Amorwe, on the morrow, P. 822, K. 763. 
Amountethf amounts to, signifies, K. 

1504. 
Ainydde»y amidst, in the middle, K. 

1151. 
Anhangedt pp., hung up, N. 242. 
Anlas, a short two-edged dagger, P. 357. 
Anon, anooUf anon, soon, in an instant, 

P. 32 ; K. 2007. 
Anoynt, anointed, P. 199. 
Anj/ghl, at night, K. 184. 
Apalled, pp., become pale (through being 

forgotten), K. 2195. 
Apayd, satisfied ; holdeth you apayd, rest 

content, K. 1010. 
Apeit (metaphorically), dupes, gulls, P. 

706. 
Apparaillynge, preparation, E. 2055. 
Appetit, desire, impulse, E. 822 ; pi., E. 

812. 
ipykedf trimmed, bedeckt, P. 365. 
Igueynlawice, acquaintance, P. 245. 
Arett, areest, seizure, custody, N. 80 ; 

E. 452; in arest (of a spear), in rest, 

couched, E. 1744. 
Arette, stop, bring to a halt, P. 827. 
Arette^ ascribe; that ye n^aretle it not 



my vUeinye, lay it not to my ill-breed- 

ing, P. 726. 
Aretted, accounted, E. 1871. 
Arm-greet, as thick as a man^s arm, BL 

1287. 
Annurers, armorers, E. 1649. 
Armypotente, mighty in arms, E. 1124 

(from Ital. armipotente). 
Array, dress, equipage, P. 41, 73 ; dia-> 

play (personified), E. 1074. 
Arrayed, displayed, equipped, E. 1188; 

laid in rows, arranged, E. 2009. 
Arrerage, arrears, P. 602. 
ArreOen, stop, N. 200, variant of aresie. 
Ars-metrik, arithmetic, E. 1040. 
Artow, art thou, E. 293. 
Arwes, arrows, P. 104, E. 1500. 
4*, as if, P. 636, N. 570. 
As, before an imperative, softens com- 
mand to entreaty, E. 1444, 1459, 1467. 
As is prefixed to temporal adverbs and 

adverbial phrases without translatable 

force. 
As nouihe, just now, at present, P. 462 ; 

as now, E. 1406 ; as by way, E. 433 ; 

as out, E. 487. 
Ascendent, ascendent, the point of the 

zodiacal circle which is rising above 

the horizon at a given moment. IBy it 

the horoscope was determined, P. 417. 
Ashamed, put toehame, E. 1809. 
Asldked (slaked), moderated, E. 902. 
Asonder, asunder, P. 491. 
Asp, aspen, E. 2063. 
Aspect, the astrological relation of a 

planet to the other planets and stars 

at a given momeni;, E. 229. 
Aspye, see espye. 
Assaut, assault, E. 131. 
Assayed, tried, E. 953. 
Asseged, besieged, E. 23. 
Asshen, ashes, E. 2099. 
Assise, assize, session (of a court), P. 

314. 
Assoillyng, absolution, P. 661. 
Assuren, confirm, E. 1066. 
Asterte, to escape, E. 737; pp. astert^ 

E.734. 
Asloned, astonished, E. 1503. 
A stored, stored, P. 609. 
Astronomy e, astronomy (including aa« 

trology), P. 414. 
Asur, azure, N. 42. 
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ill !«, witti «lMmy«, pUdnly (Fr. 4 r«a). 

K. 215& 

Atr^e. outwit, K. 1591. 

Atrenne^ outrun, K. 1591. 

Atte, Bt the ; (Ui« be^, in the best man- 
ner, P. 2Sf ; aUe ftUle^ fnUy» entirely, 
P. 661; ati6 lesU weye^ at least, K. 
263. 

AUempft, temperate, moderate, N. 18. 

Atteyne, to attain, K. 385. 

Aneioritee^ aathority (of % bcok), K. 
2142. 

A iMctourSt authors, N. 164. 

A**dUourt auditor of accounts, P. 594. 

At.t€r, altAT, K. 1047. 

A^'aunce, be of adrantage, P. 246. 

A )awU. vaunt, boast, P. 227. 

J tauntage^ advantage, K. 435. 

A vauntour, boaster, N. 97. 

A venture, adventure, accident, chance, 
iortune, P. 25, K. 216, 648. 

d /Hstoun^ vision, dream, K. 294. 

Atnoto, vow. promise, K. 1379. 

A*}oy, fie i shame 1 N. 88. 

Avysy consideration, P. 186 : opinion, K. 
JOIO. 

A 'oayt, await, under watch, N. 405. 

d ce. ask, K. 489 

Atyng^ twore 4i«, vowed (to fulfil) 
ms demand, K. 968. 

4 yet, (:randfather, K. 1619i 

^ yeyns, against, K. 929. 

f 'oar, see here, 

bacheler^ bachelor, also aa Mplrrnt to 

Knighthood, P 80. 
Bake^ pp., baked. P 343. 
BfillM. bald, P 198, K 1660. 
Bane, destruction. K. 239. 82a 
Barbour^ barber, barber-surgeon, K. 

1167. 
Baren, see here 
'Bareyn{e\ barren, K, 1119; destitute, 

K.386 
Baronage. aasemUy c< barons, nobility. 

K.2238. 
Barrett ornaments, or studs, of a girdle, 

P. 329. 
Ifatailled, embattled, fumlrhed with 

battlements, serrated, N. 4A . 
9auderie. pimping, pandering to prosti- 
tution, K. 1068. 
MawdHk, baldrick. • eroM bslt, K. 116 



Beatttee, beauty, K. 266k 

Bedes, beads ; peire qf k^m^ti beads, 

rosary, P. 159. 
Be, ben, been^ be ; pr. pi. been, are, K 

76, ben^ K. 85 ^ Imper. beih ware, bo 

ware, N. 510 ; pp. 6e, P. 66, been, P. 

64. 
Beer, see bere, 
Beett, beast, N. 79; but, X. 1118: pi 

beste^VLTffll. 
Beggesiere, a beggar woman, P. 242. 
Belle, the, the Bell (from its sign), «c 
^\inn,R7l9. 

Bemes, trumpets, horns, N. 578. 
BenedicUe, a mild exclamation, Lat 

blesi us, K. 927; frequently pro 

nounced, ben^dic^te, K. 1257. N. 573^ 

(See Kittredge, Obt. on Trotitu, p, 

381.) 
Bente, slope, hillside, K. 1123. 
Benygne, khidly, P. 518. 
Berd, beard, P. 270, 332 : K. 1272, 2026. 
Bere, to bear, carry, thrust, K. 1398 ; 

pt. baar, bore, P. 105 ; bar hym lowei 

conducted himself humbly or quietly, 

E. 511; beer, N. 516; pi. baren u*t 

acted, conducted ourselves, P. 721; 

pp bare, K, 684; bom, carried, K. 

1788. 
Bere, a bier, K. 2013. 
Bere, a bear, K. 782, (gen. a.) K. 1284. 
Berkyng, barking. N. 567. 
Bertoik, Berwick-on-Tweed, P. 692 j 

from B. unto ITarc (in Hertf ordshiro>. 

means from end to end of England. 
Berye, berry, P. 207. 
Bestes, see beest. 
£e/. adv.. better, P. 242. 
Bete, to kindle, light; literally, to meoft, 

K. 1395, 1434. 
Beih, see be. 
Bibledde, pp., stained with blood, fi 

1144. 
Bifalle, to befan. K. 947 ; pp. b^allen i 

pt. bifel, (it) befell, P. 19 
Biforn, biforen, adv., in front, P. 69CH, 

K. 518 : ahead (hi dealing^ P. 573 

prep., X. 1189. 
Bigan, P. 827 ; has only the force of 

** did.»* (See gan.) So K. 1573. 
Bihote, vb., promise. K.. 996. 
Bikneipe. pt., acknowledged. N. 211. 
Biknowe, acknowledge, K. ^VS^ 
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0i^bJl(offt1)li«).H.41. 

ftquethe^ bequeath, K. 1910. 

$%rajtt bereft, taken away, K. 603. 

fiUeken, beeeech, &. 60. 

Siteite, pt. a., employed, ordered, P. 279, 

pp. Mset, fixed, arranged. K. 2164. 
Bisids (in), the neighborhood of, P 446, 

620. 
^itides, beside: hym tiaides, tn com- 
parison with him (there was no such 

captain). P. 402. 
^isynetae^ care, P. 620; diligence. K. 

149; anxiety or solicitude (in lore- 

mailing). K. 1070. 
BU. bids, P. 187. 
BUhoght ; J am 6., hare bethought me, 

P. 767. 
BUwtM, between, from between, K. 

822. 
Bitorey^f, bewray, make Icnown, K. 1371; 

Mun-eyest, revealest, N. 231. 
Slattkuianger, a fricassee of capon in 

wliite sauce, P 387. 
medde, pt. a., bled, P. 146. 
BleyntA, blenched, flinched, started back, 

K. 220 
btjfve^ quickly, K. 1839. 
Bochttr, bui'^her, IL 11C7. 
Boketer, buckler, P. 112. 471, 
Bofcetynge^ bucklinK« K* I64&ii 
Boket, bucket, K. 675- 
Boles, bulls, K. 1281. 
Bond^ pt. 8., bound, K. 21331 
Botie, prayer (boon), fi. 1411. 
Boon, bone, &. 319. 
Borax, borax <a cosmetic), P. 630. 
Bor,i, table. P 62. N 23. 
Bor«, see t>ere» 
B9m hym wet, conducted blmseli well, 

P 87. 
Borowe, to, as a pledge, security, K. 

7GA. 
Bote, remedy. P 424: 
Boteler^ butler, N. 314. 
Botme, bottom. N. 281. 
Bouk, body, trunk, K. 1888. 
Bour, inner room, lady's bower, ST. 12. 
'iowei. boufifhs, K. 2059. 
^ot, boxwood, N. 578. 
Bracer, an aicher's arm -guard ot stiff 

leather, P. UL 
Brdk, «ee /»«*«» 



Bnut, burst, broln, K. 896| wm I 
Braun, braumes, brawn, mnacla, P 

646: pL. K. 1277. 
Brede^ breadth, E. 1112. 
Breed, bread, P. 147, 341. 
Breem, bream, a river fish, P. 360. 
Breke, to break, P. 651; pt. Sw brakf & 

610. 
Breme, fie->-ceIy, K. 841. 
Brerif bran, N. 420. 
Brend, burnished. K. 1304. 
Brenne, barn, K. 1473; pt. s. 6renle, & 

2088; pp. bretU, burnt, K. 1169. 
Bretmyngie^.f burning, K. 138, 1142. 
Brett, see bresten. 
Brett, breast, P 116. 
Bresten, burst, K. 1122; pr. a. 6rstf, & 

1752, pt. a. bnut, N. 398. 
Bret/td, brimful. P. 687 ; thickly set, K 

1306. 
Breiherhed, a religioua brotherhood, P 

511. 
Briddes. birds, N. 61, K. 2071. 
Brinisloon, brimstone, sulphur (aa oQt 

metic), P- 629. 
Britayne. Brittany, P. 409. 
Brondea, gen. s , fire-brand*8, K. 148L 
Brood, broad, P. 155, 471. 
Brother gen. s., brother^s. K. 2226L 
Brottke, use, enjoy, N. 480. 
Browdyng, embroidery, K.-1640. 
Browes, eyebrows, P. 627. K. 1276b 
Broyded, braided. K. 191 
BuUe, bolt (of grist). N. 420. 
Bulte, built. K. 690. 
Burdeux^ Bordeaux, the great wine pat% 

P 397 
BurdouH. bass accompaniment, P. 67& 
Burgeys, burgess, citizen. P. 369. 
Bunted, burnished, K. 1125; cf. breiUU 
But, unless, P. 582, 782; K. 262, 1897. 
Bnt if, uuless, P. 351, 656. 
But tkojt, except that, saving that, S 

2144. 
By and by, one by the other, K. 158. 
Byjnped, pp., tricked, befooled, K. 721 
Bym^'., bfai, chest, P. 588. 
By ordre. In (due) order, K. lOTft 
By the morwe, on the morrow, mom 

iugs, P. 334. 
By tyme, betimes, punctually, K. 1711 
Bytynge, biting, piercing. K. 1688. 
By VfettCi to or in the weat. P. 888 
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VaUif. adj., wtefeehed. K. €94} pL eajf- 
tyve8, poor wretehec, K. 66, 858. 

Cam, see eome. 

Can, knows, P. 210 ; eon no divisioun, 
recogiilxes no distinction, E. 922; eon 
Aeifi . . thank, feels gratitude to 
them K. 950, 2206; pi. cotme, can, N. 
601; pt. 8. coude, knew, P. 327, 467; 
knew bow, P. 713 (the verb to used 
also in the modem sense). 

Cantel, comer, K. 2150. 

Care, sorrow, K. 463. 

Careful, sorrowful, K. 707. 

Careyne, carrion, carcase, K. U5Bb 

Car/, carved, P, 100. 

Carl, churl, P. 545. 

Carole*, figure dances accompanied with 
singing, K. 1073. 

Carpe, talk, bandy words, P. 474. 

Carte, chariot, K. 1164; cart, N. 198. 

Cos, case, hap, P. 585, K. 1499; pL 
ca(u(of law), P.323.' 

Cat, case (for arrows), quiver, K. 1500. 

Caste, estimate, set, K. 1314^ pt., 
planned, K. 1996: N. 255. 

CwUes, devices, plots, E. 1610. 

Casuelly, by chance, N. 281. 

Catapuce, the herb spurge, N. 145. 

Catel, property of any kind, capital, 
chattels, P. 373, 540, N. 7. 

Caughte, took, P. •:98r 

Caytyves, see caiiif. 

Celle, a branch of a monastery, or reli- 
gious house, P. 172; cell ^division of 
the brain), K. 618. 

Centaure, the herb centaury, N. 143. 

Cerial, the holme oak, querent eerrut, 
K, 1432. 

Ceruce, white lead (as cosmetic), P. 630. 

Ceynt, cincture, girdle, P. 329. 

Champariye, partnership in power, K. 
1091. 

Chaped, capped, tipped (of the end of a 
sheath), P. 366. 

Vhapeleyne, xihaplain, P. 164. 

Vhapman, merchant, P. 397. 

Char, car, chariot, K. 1280. 

Vharge, care ; yevest liiel charge, giv- 
est little thought to, K. 426 ; were no 
dkarye, were no matter, K. 1429 ; in 
Mf charge, part of his undertaking, P. 



Oharitaiie, loving, kind, P. Ml 

Charitee, kindly feeling, P. M^ E. 
765. 

Chasteyn, a chestnut-tree, K. 2064. 

Chaunterie, chantry, * an endowment IH 
the payment of a priest to smg xasm 
agreeably to the appointment of thi 
founder ' (Skeat), and usually for th* 
repose of his souL There were thirty 
five such foundations at St. Paul*^ 
served by fifty-four priests. I^ataraSf 
the positions were sinecures. Suok 
services were frequently sung in chap* 
els, * chantries * of great beauty, built 
only large enough for the ofBdatlnfl 
priests. 

Chees, from cheten, Imper., choose, K 
737, 756. 

Chere, appearance, manner, P. 138, 72i * 
comfort, delight, E. 1826. 

Cherle*, churls», E. 1601. 

Chevetayn, chieftain, K. 1697. 

Chevisaunce, borrowing tranaaotfonii P. 
282. 

Cheyne, a chain, K. 2130. 

Chiknet, chickens, P. 380. 

Chirche, church (for funeral), K. 1908. 

Chirkyng, *a Jumble of harsh, shriB 
cries* (Corson), E. 1146. 

Chivachie, cavalry expeditions, P. 85» 

ChiOc, n., a cluck, K. 354. 

Cipioun, Scipio Africanus, the younfti^ 
N.304. 

Circet, Circe, E. 1086. 

Citee, city, E. 81. 

Ci^Aeroun, Mount ClthsBron, osnaQy r»i 
garded as the dwelling of Apollo an^ 
the Muses, but in Chaucer, followins 
Le Roman de la Rote and Boccaccio 
sacred to Venus, E. 1078, 1365. 

CUde, a stringed instrument, E. 1101, 
resembling a psaltery. (See sa^Urye.) 

Clarree, *wine mixed with honey and 
spices, and afterwards strained till it 
was clear * (Skeat), E. 613. 

Clateren, clatter, E. 1501; pt pi. c/4- 
tereden, E. 1565. 

Clemence, clemency (personified), H 70. 

Clennesse, cleanness (of life), P. 600 

Clense, to cleanse, P. 631. 

Cleped, caUed, P. 121 ; K. 990. 

Clepen, to call, P. 648» K. WfHt pr 
ind. pL, P. 620i 
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% nuBi of leamlnir, scholar, stu- 
dent (nearly all such during the Mid- 
dle Ages were in orders), P. 285, 480 ; 
gen a e/eribef , K. 306 ; pLe/erto, N. 
415 

Vlfitsterer, cloistered monk, P. 260. 

CUnslre^ cloister, monastery, P. 181. 

VioiBe, a cloak, P. 157. 

IXontben, ascended, risen, N. 378. 

Vloos, ad]., closed, shut, N. 512. 

C/««, an enclosure, yard, N. 640. (We 
say to-day a cathedral close) 

Clothertd^ clotted, K. 1887. 

t'o/re, coffer, chest. P. 298. 

Cjib, cock, P. 823. 

Cot-blak, coal-black, K. 1284. 

Co/e, coal. K. 1834. 

Colere, choler, N. 126. 

Catered of^ collared with (an beraldio 
term), K. 1294. 

*7olerikt choleric, irascible, P. 687, 5. 
'.35. 

Col/ox* a black-tlpped fox, N. 395 fcf. 
his description, N. 82fF.>. 

Coiponst locks (of hair), P 679 ; logs, 
K. 200U. Literally something cut ofF, 
separated. 

(^imeiht Imper. pi- of come, P. 839. 

Contmuntf, tn, in common^ generally. K. 
393. 

Vommunes commoners, common peo- 
ple. &. 1651. 

Vompaignable, companionable, sociable, 
K.62. 

Compaignpe, company, P. 24. 

Compleynt, armed, armed insurrection, 
K. 1154. (Chaucer had undoubtedly 
witnessed the uprising of the com- 
mons in 1381, under John Ball and 
Jack Straw ; see N. 574.) 

Qomponeiount agreement, P. 848, K. 
1798. 

VondMouUt condition, quality, char- 
acter, P. 38. K. 573. 

ComtHusyng, contriving, scheming, K. 
1138. 

Compeer, gossip, crony, P. 670. 

Compieccioun^ physical temperament, 
K. 104; eomplexiount bodily habit, 
P. 383 
imfortf comfort, pleasure, P. 773, T76. 

tlonforuth, comforteth* E. 186& 



ConneimM, wmuHttttnom, BfuifiUtj P 

160. 
Coruerve, preserre, K. 1471. 
CoTuteUacUmn, constellation, an aalrol* 

gical conjunction of stars (henoe Sti 

effect, destiny), K. 230. 
Comtek, strife, contention, N. 112, K 

1145. 
Contenauncen countenance, general t^ 

pearance, K. 1068. 
Contrarie, opponent, adversary, K. 1001 

N.460. 
Contree, country, region, P. 216^ & 

355. 
Conveyed^ accompanied, escorted, Kr 

1879. 
Cop, top. P. 654. 
Cope, a semi-circular, eedeidastloil 

cloak, P. 2C0. 
Coppe. cup, P. 134. 
Corage, heart, mtentton, i^lrlfe, P. U. 

vi, K. 1087. 
Coroune, crown, K. 1432. 
Correccioun, pleyn, exemplary punl^ 

ment, K. 1603, 
CorrwnpaUe, corruptible, K. 2162. 
Corven, pp., cut, K. 1838. 
Cosyn, cousin, K. 273 ; c]osel| teteind^ 

P 742- 
Co/«f, coat, P 103 612. 
Cote-armure, a coat bearing the wearern 

arms, worn over* the body-armor, K 

158, 1282. 
Couched, thickly embroidered* K. ^^QBi 

laid, K. 2076. 
Coude, see can, 
Coude he kvtawe, knew bow to reoogidie, 

P. 382 ; or possibly coude is « men 

auxiliary in the sense of * did '■ 
Cottfueil, counsel, opinion, K. 286 ; ad 

vlser, confidant, E. 289. 
Countour, auditor of accounts, P. 359. 
Countr^ete^ imitate, P. 139. 
Countrepleted, argued with, L zxvL 
Courtepy, a short cloak of eoarse itvSi 

P. 290. 
Couihe, known, renowned. P, 14. 
Coverchie/s^ kerchiefs, P. 453. 
Covered, spread (with food, etc.), P. 88A 
Covyne^ deceit, petty conspbaoy, P ON 
Cowardye, cowardice, K. 1872. 
Cotf* quiet, modest, P. U)k 
Craeekyttg, scratchin*. K, IWft 
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fw | / t , cnAn, oalliiig, P. 682. 

f>ti/2|r, akOfujf piever, K. ia%. 

Vrifpe^ crisp, curly, K. 1307. 

Cronyclet chir^nicle, N. 388. 

Vroppe^ r,op (of a tree), K. 674 ; pL, top 
bucU, shoots, P. 7. 

>V7«, cross. P. 690l 

!)ruae^ curly. P. 81 

Cryke^ creek, inlet, P. 409. 

Vure^ caro, pains, P. 3U3, K. 149, 1996. 

Curious, skUful, P. 577. 

C'«r«, curse, the leaser excommunica- 
tion. P. 656. 

Cursen, to curse (ecclesiastically), ex- 
communicate, P. 486. 

Cut, lot, P. 836. (We still < dmw outs.*) 

Daliaunce^ pleasant chat, goutp, P. 211. 
Iktmoysde, damsel (a less dignified title 

than madaTiie)y N. 50. 
Dampnedf condemned, K. 317. 
Paun, a common title (Latin Domintu)^ 

K. 521, N. 49i.'. 
/>ar, pr. 1 s., dare, K. 293 ; 2s. darjl, K. 

282 ; pt. subj. dorgte, P. 454. 
Parreyne, content, decide by combat, 

K.751. 
Oaunee, the oltfo. vhe old game, old 

tricks, P. 476. 
Dnunger^ jurisdiction, control, P. 663. 
Daungeroutt domineering, stiff in man- 
ner, P. 517. 
Dawenynge, dawning, N. 62i 
Oaweiht dawns, K. 818. 
Dayei-ye, dairy, P. 697. 
Dayesye^ daisy, P. 332. 
Debonaire, gracious, K. 1424 
Dede, deed, P. 742. 
Deduyi, pleasure, K. 1319L 
Deedt dead, P. 146. 
Deedly, Jeathlike, K. 66, 224. 
De^, deaf, P. 446. 
Ped^ del^ part, bit, E. 967, N. 14 ; every 

del, completely, K. 1233; a ful greet 

del, for the most part (a very great 

deal), especially, P. 416. 
Pegree, rank, station fai life, P. 40, 744, 

K. 310 ; in hU d.^of its kind, K. 1998, 

2030. 
Pegree^ a step, row of seats, K. 1033, 

a721 
^den tpiih, deal with, have to do with, 

^.247. 



PeUter^ active, nimUM, P 84. 

Deliverly. a roitly. N 69b 

Deive, to dig, P. ."VSC. 

Ddyt, delight, pleasure, P.'3X 8 821. 

Deme, deem, K. lOK*. 

Departe, to part, w^) irate, K. '2~' . 

Departyng^ parting. K. 19Wt 

Depeynted, pahited, depicted, K 1^'^. 

1173. 
Dere, injure, K. 964. 
Perke, dark, K. 1137 
Derre^ dearer, K. 590 
DertenunUhe, Dtertmoitth, P 88ft 
Pesdayn^ disdain, P. 789. 
DeHrynge^ n., desire, K. 10%, 
Despite spite, malicious anger, K 88 
DetpiKnu, pitiless, cruel, P. 6)6, & 

738. 
Desport, gaiety, P. 137. 
Deftreynethf constrains, oppresses, & 

607. 
Dette, debt, P. 280. 
Deiteleet, debtless, P. 682- 
Devoir, duty (pwrticularly of a knigfaK} 

K. 1740. 
Devys^ planning, direction, P.1B16. 
Devyee, tell, P. 34; /or to A, to tell (oT 

it), K. 190; devise, contrive, K. 396, 

describe, N. 218; set (as task). & 

567. 
Deye, dalrjrwoman, N. 23, 
Deyned^ deigned; Impers. with dat. ob 

ject, N. 361. 
Peyntee, adj.. dahity, N. 15; blooded, F, 

168. 
Peynten, dainties, P. 346. 
Veys. dais. P. 370, K. 1342. 
Piapredt having a diaper (lounge) Jf^ 

tern, variegated, K. 130a 
Pick, ditch, N. 28. 
Pichedt ditched, moated, K. 1030. 
Pight, dressed, arrayed, K. 183; pvt 

pared, K. 772. 
Pigne, worthy, P. 141, E. 1358; banghl^ 

excessively dignified, P. 617. 
Piechevele, dishevelled, P. 683 
Pisconfiture^ defeat, K. 1863. 
Piscun/ltynge, discomfiture, K. 1861. 
Di'scon/ort, discomfort, misery, K. 116J 
Zh'scon/orten, to distress, dishearten, & 

1846. 
Piafiguted^ changed /n aspect, K. 645 
Piaherited, diainheritad. K. aoe& 
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2104. 
Vispmee, expenditure. P. 441, K. 1024. 
EH^/oTM/jr, cruelly, fiercely, K 266. 
Visport, diversion; uxu oj greet <f«, was 

affable, readily amused, P. 137; sport, 

amusement, P. T75. 
pifftosieioun, astrological position^ K. 

229. disposal, guidance, K. 1506. 
iHsfnUitourit disputation, K. 418. 
IHMfiyne, bedim, outsliine, L xzt. 
Vistreyne^ oppress, K. 958. 
iXvinigtre^ diviner, K. 1953. 
C^t/imoun, distinction, K. 992. 
Vitfynynge, guessing, vj^redlottng^ K. 

1663. 
Doi^A/ren, daughters, N 9l 
l}okes^ ducks, N. 670. 
l>o, doon, to cause (tbe inf. object often 

ass passive force, Fr. /aire /aire)^ 

hath . . doon tnafte, has caused (to 

be) made, K. 1047; do , , , oresten, 

oanse to be stopped, K. 200; doon 

wroght, caused (to be) wrought, K. 

1055: doth , , , to reste^ causeth . . • 

to rest, 17G3. 
Dokked, docked, cnt short, P. 590. 
Oong^ dung, P. 530. 
Oonge, to dung, manure, N. 216. 
DoomeSf legal decisions, judgment, P. 

S23. 
Dormant^ tablet % fixed or permanent 

table, P. 353 (Tables were commonly 

set on trestles and cleared away after 

the meaL At the Franklin^a it was 

always meal-thne.) 
OorHe^ see dar, 

(hecchedt troubled, distressed, K. G7. 
th^ede^ dread, fear (personified), K. 

1140. 
threde^ to fear (with reflexive obj. hym), 

P. 660; hitU no d., there is no fear, 

L xzxiv. 
Vredfult cautious, timid, K. 62L 
Dtenchyngt drowning, K. 1598. 
Dresae^ to set in order, prepare, P. 106, 

K. 1736. 
Vreye^ dry, K. 2166. 
Vreyui, drowned, N. 262. 
Oronke . . , a« a JtfbiM, dead drunk, 403. 
(llie entire expression is, dronke as a 

dreynt (drowned) moua, Ritsoc« An- 

vimt Sotiiftf L 70.* Okeat 



Dronhen, f^ pi., dnKJc« P. fl0| ffK 

drunk, P. ISO, 637. 
Drouped^ drooped, P. 107. 
Drugge, drudge, K. 668. 
Duk^ duke, K. 2. (MediiBval tlUea weif 

freely applied to heroes of antiqnitj 

— Duke Jason, Sir Orpheus, etc, eft 

Ger. Frau Venus.) 
Dure, endure, last, K. 1912; stay, i» 

main, K. 378. 
Dusked^ pt. pi., grow dim, K. 1948. 
Vwelle, stay, remain, BL 803; dweiMh 

lingered, JL 1946. 
Dyen, to die, K. 251. 
Dyere^ dyer, P. 362. 
2?yifce,toditch,P.5a8. 
Dys, dice, K. 380. 

Eodesiaste, eocleotaatlc, P. TOflL 

Eeh t0er other, each after the otfaei^ 

K. 41 ; «. other, each the other, K. 

1767. 
Echon, eehoon, each one, P. 820. 
Eek, eke, also, besides, P. 6, 41, K. 1^ 

31. 
Eel, ate, K. 1190; ete. Imp., eat, N. 147. 
th^Effect, But a/, but (to) the genenj 

facts, K. 1340; substsnoe, K. 1401i 

matter, K. 1624. 
Eft, again, K. 811. 
Elde, old age, K. 1590. 
EUeSt else, P. 375. 
Embroudedt embroidered, P. 89. 
BmfortJ^ according to, to the extent €^ 

K.1377. 
JUmpoysonyng^ poisoning, K. 1602. 
Emprise, enterprise, undertaking, & 

1682. 
Eneens, incense, E. 1571. 
Encombredt encumbered, P. 506; we^ 

ried, disgusted, K. 860. 
Encrees, increase, P. 275, E. 1^26. 
Endelongs lengthways, from end to end 

K. 1133, 1820. 
EndUe, write, compose, P. 95, K. 522. 
Engendredf engendered, K. 2139; pnK 

duoed. P. 4. 
Engyned, tortured (an engyn was tm 

instrument of any sort; in thiBcaae^ol 

torture), N. 240. 
Enhauneenj to raise, K. 576. 
Enhortet to encourage, K. 1993b 
Enoynt, anointed, K. 2103. 
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^nsample^ example, P. 486. 

Sntenie^ intent, purpose, K. 142. 

Entree^ entrance, K. 1125. 

BiUuned in kir nose, intoned with nanl 
resonance, P. 123 (a good quality of 
the singing voice, so that Chancer 
nay not be making fun of the Prior- 
ess' singing ' through her nose ') 

Jnvynedj stored with wine, P. 342. 

Er, ere, before, P. 36, 836, K. 182, 297; 
a lite er, a little before, N. 293. 

Ere, to plow, K. 28. 

Eres, ears, P. 566, K. 664. 

Erly, early, P. 33, 809. 

Erst, first, P. 776 ; erst fhariy earlier than, 
before, K. 708. 

Eschaungey exchange. P. 278. 

Esehue^ to eschew, avoid, K. 2185. 

Ese, pleasure, entertainment, P. 768. 

Etedy entertained, accommodated, P. 29. 

Esen, to entertain, K. 1336. 

EtUy, easily, P. 468. 

Espye, to see, discover; gan e., did 
espy, K. 254 ; ooude . . . aspye^ knew 
how to discover, K. 662. 

Estat, state, condition, P. 203, 522. 

Eslatlich, stately, P. 140. 

Estatfy, dignified, impressive, P. 281. 

Eslrgs, the ins and outs of a building, 
interior, K. 1113. 

Esy, easy, P. 223 ; moderate, P. 441. 

Bteme, eternal, K. 251, 1132 ; adv., eter- 
naUy, K. 2157. 

Svele ; me listful e. pleye, I am very ill 
inclmed to Jest, K. 269. 

BveHj jusi, K. 1006 ; evene lengthe, good 
stature, P. 83. 

Bvene, here kym^ conduct himself con- 
sistently, circumspectly, E. 665. 

Bverich, every, P. 241 j each, P. 371, K. 
790, 1269. 

Everich a, every single, P. 733. 

Everichon^ every one, P. 31, 747. 

£io, a yew-tree, K. 2066. 

Expouned, pt., expounded, N. 295. 

^y. egg, N. 26. 

Eyeii, eyes, P. 152, 267, K. 664. 

Byleth, ails, K. 223. 

Frider, father, P. 100 r gen. Ong.fadet^ 

P. 781. 
^ader kyn, for yowrt^ for your anoes- 

ton' sake, N. 14a 



Fadme^ fathoms, K. 2068. 

Fair langagej agreeable talk, P. 21L 

Faimesee, fairness, beauty (of life), P. 
519. 

Faldyng^ a coarse frieze doth, P. 391. 

Falle, befall, P. 585; pp. falle, hapi 
pened, P. 824, E. 1845; pt. JU, fell, 
came by chance, P. 845, K. 176 ; JiUei 
pt. subj., should fall, K. 1252. 

FcUipCj fallow, pale yellow, K. 506. 

FamuUer^ familiar, at home, P. 216. 

Fare^ bote, angry doings (hot-headedX 
K. 951. 

Farefjarerij to go, fare, K. 537 ; pr. pi., 
K. 403 ; pp. fare^ gone, K. 1578; faren 
in londe, gone awav, N. 69. 

Farsed, stuifed, p;2S3. . 

Faste by, hard by, near at hand, P. 719^ 
K. 618, 830 ; faste . . . besyde, doM 
beside, K. 620. 

Fought, pr. s., fought, P. 399. 

Fayn, glad, fain, P. 766; wolde out ^ 
his prisoun fayn, would gladly (be) 
out, etc., K. 399. 

Fees, rewards, K. 816. 

Feeldes (heraldic), the fields, oT 
grounds, of banners, K. 119. 

Feend, devil, fiend, S. 466, pi. /eendei, 
N. 569i 

Fel,feUe, fell, cruel, K. 701, 1772. 

Felatpe, fellow, P. 650, K. 766. 

Felawshipe, fellowship, P. 32, K. 768. 

Feld, felled, cut down, K. 2066. 

Fetnenye, the country of the Amaaoos 
(apparently a word of Ghaucer^s coin- 
ing from Lat. femina), K. 8, 19. 

Fer, far, P 388, 491 ; comp. fer ne ner^ 
neither farther nor neai«r, more nor 
less, K. 992; ferre, further, P. 48; 
ferrer, P. 835 ; superl. ferreate^ far- 
thest, P. 404. 

Ferden, pt. p., fared, K. 514 ; acted, K 
789. 

Fer forihly, far forth, to such an extent, 
K. 102 

Femiaeies, pharmacies, medicines, K. 
1855. 

Femej distant, P. 14. 

Ferre, ferrer, ferreste, see fer. 

Ferthyng, small (lit. fourth) portion, bit 
P. 134 ; farthhig, P. 266. 

Festeth, feasts (in a general maml tm 
tertains, K. 138S. 
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Festne, to fasten, P. 196. 

Fet^ fetched, brought, P. 819, K, 1669. 

Fetisly, neatly, properly, P. 124. 

Feitre3, fettera, K. 421. 

Felyi, neatly made, P. 157. 

Fey, faith, K. 268. 

Feyne, to feign, P. 736 ; pp , 705. 

Fiert, fierce, K. 740, 1087. 

FU, aee fallen. 

FiUeii, pr. pi., fell, K. 91. 

FinUiere, Cape Fiuisterre, N. W. Spain, 

P. 408. 
Fir, fire, K. 2084, N. 110. 
Fir-reed, fire-red, P. 624. , 
Firy, fiery, K. 706. 
FUfuile, fiddle, P. 296. 
FlcUour, flatterer, N. 505. 
Ftaundrish, Flemish, P. 272. 
F7ee, vb., fly, N. 122. 
Fleigh, flew, N. 411, 519, 597. 
Fleie, float, K. 1539. 
Fletyng, floating, K. 1098. 
Flex, flax, P. 676. 
Fley, flew, N. 352. 
Flikerynge, fluttering, K. 1104. 
Ftotery, disordered {con rahbvffaia 

barba, Tet. xi.30), K. 2025. (LiteraUy, 

waving.) 
Flmr, flower, P. 4, K. 124. 
Flotcen, pt. p., flew, N. 571. 
Floytyng, whistling, P. 91. 
Folwed, followed, P. 528. 
Folwynge, following, K. 1509. 
Fomy, foamy (from chafing their bits), 

E.1648. 
Fond, pt. 8., found, P. 701 ; provided for, 

N. 9. 
Foom, foam, K. 801. 
For, because, P. 443 ; in order that, K. 

2021 ; against, /or any thyiig, against 

all things (perUs), P. 276 (but the 

sense of the phrase is not wholly 

clear), N. 297 ; in spite of, K. 1887 ; 

/. al,, 1162. 
For that, because that, K. 1210, N. 494. 
For to, with the inf. denotes purpose, 

as in P. 17, K. 127 ; but is frequently 

used merely as the sign of the inf., P. 

13, K. 56. 
Sor-blak, very black, K. 1286. 
Fordo ; pp. fordone, destroyed, BL 702. 
Vbrgeten^ foryeUn^ forgotten, K. 1163, 

tl9& 



Forheed, forehead, P. 154. 

Fom-cast, pp., forecast, preoidaiaeA 

N. 397. 
Forneys, furnace, P. 202, 559. 
For-old, very old, K. 1284. 
For-pyned, greatly tortured, P. 205. 
Fora, force, K. 1865 ;donof. of, take m 

account of, N. 121. 
For-sletPthen, lose by sloth, N. 276. 
For iter, forester, P. 117. 
Forther-moor, further on, K. 1211. 
Forthren, to further, aid, K. 279. 
Fortunen, to predict, foresee (a fortu* 

nate * ascendant *), P. 417 ; fortuned, 

allottest fortune (good or bad), K. 

1519. 
Forward, agreement, promise, P. 33^ 

K- 1761. 
Foruntyng, foreknowledge, N. ^3. 
Forwot, foreknows, N. 414. 
ForyeU, forget, K. 1024. 
Foryeve, forgive, P. 743, K. 960. 
Pother, load, lot, P. 530, K. 1050. 
Foundred, stumbled (cf . foundered, of f 

horse), K. 1829. 
Fowel, fowl, bird, P. 190, K. 1579; pL 

fowies, P. 9. 
Foyne, p. subj., K. 1692; thrust, K. 

2550 ; /o^c/A, p. indie, K. 1757; pe 

pl./oynen, K. 796. 
Praknea, freckles, K. 1311. 
Frankeleyn, franklin, freeholder, counr 

try gentleman. P. 331 ; pi., P. 216. 
Fredom, freedom, liberality, franknesi 

of manner, P. 46. 
Free, frank and generous, K. 94. (The 

word covered to an Enghshman of 

the Middle Ages all the lovable, socis] 

qualities. It was a lover's best word 

for his lady. Chaucer calls his queef 

* my Lady free,' Legende cf Goa 

Women.) 
Frendlich, friendly, K. 1822. 
Frere, friar, a brother of a reUgiooa 

order, P. 208. 
Freten, inf., devour, K. 1161. 
FtdfUd, filled full, K. 82. 
Fume, vapors arising from excess In est 

ing or drinking, N. 104. 
Fumetere, the herb fumitory, N. 143. 
Funeral, adj., funereal, K. 2006,2064. 
Fyled, filed, smoothed, K. 1294. 
Fynde, find, invent, P. 736; fynden, pt. 
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|A., find, dimwrei; K. 7G9; provide, 
K. 166& 

Babbey jest, Ue, N. 246. ^ 

Baderedy pp., gathered, K. 1325;. pt. s. 
gaderede, P. 824. , ^ 

7alynyaiej sweet cyperus root, P. '3S\. 

Borne, sport, K. 948; in my p., in jert, 
N. 442. 

9amed, impers., it pleased, P. 534. 

$ktn, used as an auxiliary with about 
the force of did ; gan appere, did ap- 
pear, K. 1488 , ff^rrespy^j did see, K. 
264; gan to holde^ held, K. 648; gan 
. . . fynde, found, K. 1594; pt. pi. 
gonncj K. 800. 

Oapyng upright, gaping upwards, K. 
1150. 

Bappe, gap (of a hedge or thicket), K. 
781. 

Bargat, throat, N. 515. 

Oarleek, garlic, P. 634. 

Gaatly, ghastly, K. 1126. 

Gat, got, P. 703. 

€fat-toihed, goat-toothed, lascivious, P. 
468. 

Qaude grene, light green, K. 1221. 

Goaded al with grene, having the large 
beads, gaudies, of the rosary, of green. 
These, usually 15, stood for paternos- 
ters, the small beads, 160, for Ave 
Marias, P. 159. 

Gaunt, Ghent, in East Flanders, P. 448. 

Gayler, jiUer, K. 206. 

Gayneth, impers., avails, K. 318, 1897. 

Gaytrei beryis, dogwood berries, N. 145. 

Gentil. noble, wellborn and bred, P. 
72, K. 1939; genteel, P. 718. 

Gentilesse, difhir, graciously, N. 476. 

Gere, gear, trappiaen, P. 352; K. 1322; 
manner, ways, E. 614; pi. geres, K. 
673. 

GerffU, changteable, K. 680. 

9erland, garland, P. 666, K. 196, pi. 
gerlandes, K. 2079. 

Gemer, gamer, P. 593. 

Crery,^changeable, K. 678. 

Gesse, to suppose, guess, P. 82; for to 
g., as you would suppose, K. 1735; to 
think, P. 117. 

Geten, got, P. 291. 

Giggynge, fitting with straps, or han- 
dles, K. 1646. 

WUe, gddiBn, L zzt. 



GiUelees, guiltless, K. 454. 

Gipoun, a short coat, juue-ou-eorp^ 

worn under the armor, P. 75, K 

1202. 
Gipser, a pouch or purse, P. 357. 
Gladen, gladden, console, K. 1979. 
Gladere, one who makes glad, K. 1365* 
Glarynge, staring, P. 084. 
Glede, live coal, K. 1139. 
Gloweden, pt. pi., glowed, K. 1274. 
Go, gon, goon, to go, walk, P. 450, 

goth, goes, K. 213 ; pi. goon, P. 771« 

N. 32; imper. goth, K. 1702. 
Gobet, a.su)4ll piece, bit, gobbet, P. 696- 
6?<KfA«A^odhead, divinity, K. 1523. 
Goliardeys, a ribald jester, butfoon, P. 

6G0. • 
Gon sithen, ago ; literally, passed since 

(then), K. 663. 
Gonne, see jan. 

Good, property, goods, P. 581, 611. 
Goost, gost, ghost, spirit, P. 205, K 

1910. 
Goot, goat, P. 688. 
Gootland, Gottland, an Island in the 

Baltic, P. 408. 
Goune, gown, P. 93. 
Govemaunoe, management of business, 

P. 2S1, control, reasonable purpose 

and execution, K. 455. 
Govemyng, rontrol, P. 599. 
Grace, favor (or perhaps, {mrdon), K^ 

387. 
Graunt mercy. Ft., many thanks, granK 

mercy, N. ICO. 
Grauntyng, fi^nting (of both prayeac% 

Palamon^s and Arcite's), K. 1581. 
Grece, grease, P. 135. 
Gree, the prize, superiority, K. 1875. 
Greet, great, P. 84, K. 218 ; comp. greU 

ter, K. 5 ; supl. the grelteste, N. 164. 
Grene, n., green boughs (as a lover*8 

Mayday favor), K. 654. 
Greves, groves, K. 637, 783 ; branches, 

K. 649. 
Greveth, grieves, K. 59. 
Griffoun, a griffin hawk, one caught and 

tamed, hence fiercer than those bred 

in captivity, K. 1275 (see note). 
Grisly, horrible, dreadful, K. 505. 
(jfronen; gan g. in his throte, 

uneasily, moaned, N. 66. 
Grope, to test, probe, P. 644i 
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Shjfe, ^roat (imall coin), K. 138. 
Sroynffng, murmuring, \ lutterings of 

rsToIt, K. 16G2. 
Gnuxhen^ grudge, murmur, EL 2200; 

gmccheth^ grudges, K. 2187. 
Grv/^ flat on the face, grovelling, K. 91. 
Orym^ grim, fierce, K. 1661. 
Grt/JT, gray fur, P. 194. 
9yp^ to guide, K. 1957. 
Gyle^ guile, deceit, K. 1738. 
Gyvglen^ to jingle, P. 170. 
Gyxe^ guise, fashion, K. 136 ; at his 

oume g.f after his own way, P. 663. 

Babfirdasshett a seller of hats, P. 361. 

Habergeoun^ a coat of mail, P. 76, E. 
1261. 

Bdkke, to hack, K. 2007. 

ffalwest saints (cf. all hallowe'en), by 
metonomy, shrines, P. 14. 

HameTf hammer, K. 1660. 

ffatif see Aave. 

Hardily t boldly; used absolutely, 'to 
speak boldly * (Corson), P. 156. 

ffardynesse, boldness, K. 1090. 

Haried forth, dragged out roughly, K. 
1868. 

ffarlot, fellow, (possibly) ribald, P. 647. 

ffarlotryetf ribaldries, P. 561. 

ffameised, equipped, P. 114. 

ffameygf harness, armor, K. 148, 766. 

ffarre, hinge, P. 5B0. 

ff arrow, cry of distress, N. 225. 

Hauberk, coat of mail, K. 1573. 

ffaunt, custom, practice, P. 447. 

ffave, han, hare, K. 19 ; pr. pi. han, 
P. 795, 849; pt. hadde (with silent ' e ' 
when auxiliary), P. 48, K. 66. 

ffeeld, see holds. 

Heelp, helped, K. 793. 

Heep, assembly, crowd, P. 576. 

Heer, here, K. 933. 

Heer, hair, P. 589, K. 1148; pL heres, 
K. 1276, N. 84. 

Heeth, heath, P. 6, 606. 

Hfgges, hedges, N. 398. 

Heigh, high, K. 207 ; great, K. 940 ; 
prominent, K. 1309. 

Heigh and lowe, in, in everything, com- 
pletely, P. 817. 

Hele, health, wellbeing, E. 413, N. 130. 

Heled, healed, K. 1848. 

ffefaMi, hidden, concealed, |l, 23& 



Hem, them, P. 89, K. 89 (tlie form 

survives in colloquial *em). 
Hem thoughte, it seemed to thenu K. 

568. 
Hemseif, themselves, K. S9& 
Heng, see honge. 
Henne, hence, K. 1498. 
Hente, seize, get, P. 299, 698; pt. a. 

took, K. 99 ; pt. pi. henien, K. 46. 
Heraud, herald, K. 159, 1676. 
Herbergage, harborage, lodging, N. ]6£ 
Herberwe, harbor, P. 403 ; lodging, inn 

P. 766. 
Herd, haired, K. 1660. 
Herde, herdsman, shepherd, P. 603. 
Here^gayng, against this, K. 2181 
Hereos, Bros, Cupid ; the loveres maieuhx 

o//r., love-sickness, K. 516. 
Herknen, barken, K. 668 ; herkneth, imp. 

pi., barken, listen, P. 788, K. 1816. 
Hert, hart, K. 831. 
Herte-Uifod, hearths blood {herie is gea. 

8.), K. 1148. 
Hertely, heartily> cordially, P. 762. 
Herte-spoon, midriff (?), breastbone*?)^ 

1748. 
Hest, behest, command, K. 1674. 
Hete, to promise, K. 1640. 
Hetheneste, heathendom, P. 49. 
Heve of, heave olf , P. 550. 
Hewe, color, complexion, K. 180; 

hewes, colors, paints, K. 1230. 
Hewed, hued, colored, N. 49. 
Hider, hither, P. 6<2. 
Hidous, hideous, K. 1120; hidounl^ 

hideously, K. 843. 
Highie, was called, P. 616, K. 1114; xiL, 

were called, K. 2062. 
Highie, on, aloud, K. 926. 
Hipes, hips, P. 472. 
Hir, her, P. 119, K. 11. 
Hir, their, P. 586, K. 320. 
Hold, in, in keeping, custody, N. 64 
Holde{n), to hold, esteem, P. 141; ppi 

holde, held, E. 832; esteemed, K 

1861; beholden, E. 449. 
Hole, hool, whole, P. 533, E. 2148. 
Holm, evergreen oak, holm-oak, K. 

2063. 
Holpen, helped, P. 18. 
Holt, wood, grovft, P. 6. 
Holwe, hollow, P. 289, K. 60b. 
Honest, fit, becoming. P. 2i6L 
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Vtmettty^ discreetly, K. 686. 

Uonge^ to hang, K. 1552; pt. lieng, hong, 
P. 676; pt. pi. henge, P. 677. 

Booty, wholly, P. 699. 

Hoom, home, P. 400, K. 1881. 

Ifoomlyt homely, plainly dreeeed, P. 328. 

ffoppesteretj female dancers (metaphor 
for ships, dancing on the waves, due 
to Chaucer's reading Boccaccio's navi 
beUatriei, * war ships,' as baUatrici, 
*dancin^*), K.1169. 

ffors, pL, horses, P. 74, 696. 

Hostiler^ inn-keeper, P. 241. 

Jlote^ hot, P. 394; adv., P. OT. 

ffouped, whooped, N. 580. 

ffoures, in, in astrological hours when 
the planecb were favorably disposed 
for his patient, P. 416. 

ffousbondrie, economy, thrift, N. 8. 

Humtletse, humility, K. 923. 

HunU, hunter, K. 820, 1160. 

Htmtyng^ on, a-hunting, K. 829. 

Must, hushed, K. 2123. 

HySy to hasten, K. 1416. 

Hye^ in, in haste, K. 2121. 

Hye, high, K. 39, 1605; adv., P. 271, K. 
1217. 

Hyer Jumd, upper hand, P. 399. 

fiym, frequently used as a reflexive da- 
tive (cf. the Latin ethical dat); he 
ridelh h. ful right, K. 833. 

Bym-gelven, himself, P. 184. 

Hym tJuntghie, it seemed to him, P. 
682. 

ffyndregte, hindermost, P. 622. 

ffynef hind, farm-servant, P. 603. 

nhCf same, P. 64, 176. 

/n, inme, inn, lodging, K. 1578. K. 

206. 
Infect, invalidated, P. 320. 
Inforiune, misfortune, K. 1163. 
Inne, adv., in, P. 41; ther I am i,, 

wherein I am, K. 760. 
timed, lodged, entertained, K. 1334. 
Irupired, quickened, breathed life into, 

P. 6. 
fren, iron, K. 218, 1134. 
A am /, the old idiom for ' it is I,* K. 

878,602. 

Janglere, prater, reckless talker, P. 660. 
Jtmgleih, vntes, gabbles, N. 616. 
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Japes, tricks. Jests, P. 70S, B. VK 

Japed, befooled, K. 871. 

Jeel, Jet, N. 41. 

Jet, of the newe, in the latest i 

F. 682. 
Jol\f, Joyful, N. 264. 
Jolitee, prettiness ; forj., P. 680, fof 

the sake of a good appearance; Jok 

lity (ironical), pretty bow d' ye do^ 

K. 949. 
Joumee, a day's march, K. 1880. 
Joynant, evene, just adjoining, K, 2Q2i 
Juge, a judge, P. 814, K. 854. 
Jugement, judgment, P. "pS. 
Jiute,justen, to joust, P. .96, K. 1628^ 
Juetee, jousts, tournament, K. 1862. . 
Juioite, judgment, condemnation, K» 

881. 

Keep, heed, care; taien k^, guard against 
it, E. 1830; took he no k,, paid .no 
heed, disregarded, P. 398; take k,, 
consider (it well), P. 503; as he took 
it., as he noticed, K. 631. 

Kembd, combed, K. 1285. 

Kempe, shaggy, K. 1276. 

Kepe, to care, take care, P. 130, R, 
1380, 2102; pp. kept, held, guarded, 
P. 276; pt. s. kepte, P. 415. 

Kerver, carver, sculptor, K. 1041. 

Kervyng, cutting, sculpture, K. 1067. 

Knarre, stocky, thick-set man, P. 548. 

Knarry, gnarled, K. 1119. 

Knaves, boys, servants, K. 1870. 

Knobbes, large pimples, or perhaps 
wens, P. 633. 

Knov>e- pp., known, K. 345, 1442. 

Kyn, Rine, cows, N. 11. 

Kyn, race, lineage, N. 148 ; we fader 

Kynde, nature, K. 1593, ». 376. 

Kynrede, Undred, K. 428. 

Laos, lace, sling, P. 392; kts, snare K, 

959, 1093. 
Lacerte, a fleshy muscle, K. 1896. 
Laeynge, lacing, fastening, K. 1646 
Lad, pp., led, K. 1762; pt. ladde, K. 68b 
Lady, gen., lady's, P. 695. 
Lafte, pt., left, failed, P. 492. 
Lak, lack, N. 24. 
Lakked, impers., was lacking, K. 1422 

lakkede, P. 756. 
Large^ broadly, P. 734 ; <M 4it 2., ift hid 
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moL (free to speak broadly), K. 1430 ; 

ai thy L, free, K. 425. 
Largely^ fully (generously measured), 

K. 1880. 
haSy aee Icuu, 
Ixuae and more^ smaller and greater, 

high and low (of rank), K. 898. 
Lai, impor., let, P. 188, K. 93, N. 623. 
iMtmtiiy latten, an alloy of copper and 

ziuc, P. G99. 
XMunde, an open space in a forest, hunt- 
ing-grounds (of. jardin, in Canadian 

Fr., clearing, hunting ground), K. 833. 
Laurer, laurel, K. 169. 
Layneres, thongs, or laces for the 

armor, K. 1646. 
iMzar, leper .'(from the name of Laz- 
arus the beggar, Luke xvi. 20), P. 

242. 
Lechccrnft, medical skiU, K..1887. 
Leed, a caldron, copper ; fomeyt of a 

/., fixe undOT a caldron, P. 202. 
Le^t pleasing, dear, K. 979. 
Zeen, give, let (me) have, K. 2224 (Imper. 

of lene). 
X^eep, lept, K. 1829. 
leet, let, P. 128, K. 348 ; see also leie. 
Lekesj leeks, P. 684. 
Lemes, gleams, N. 110. 
Lene, to lend, P. 611. 
Lene, lean, thin, P. 287, 691. 
Lenger, longer, P. 330, 821, K. 1912. 
Lere, learn, N; 286. 
Lese, lose, K. 357, N. 322. 
Lest, pleasure, desire, P. 132. 
Lesie, least, E. 263. 
Lesyng, losing, loss, K. 849. 
Lesynges, lies, leasings, K. 1069. 
Lete, to leave,- E. 477; pt. leet, P. 508; 

cause, leei crye, had announced, K. 

1873; leei brynge, had brought, K. 

2031. 
Letten, hinder, prevent, K. 31 ; pt. letie, 

K. 1034; delay, N. 214, 264; Isiien of, 

refi-ain from, K. 459. 
LeiuarieSj electuaries, sirups, P. 426. 
Levere, rather, liefer (comp. of leef) ; 

hym was ^., he would rather, P. 293, 

N. 300. 
teveth, imper., believe, K. 2230. 
t^etp^d, unlearned, P. 574 ; lewed man, 

layman, P. 502 (necessarily ignorant, 

when f^w but priests were educated). 



Leyd, pp. , laid, P. 81 ; fey hond to, imper.« 

take hold (of the ' cuts *), P. 841 : lef 

onfaste, lay on stoutly, K. 1700. 
Lryser, leisure, K. 330. 
Licenciat, * one licensed by the Pop» t« 

hear confessions in all places, and 

to administer penance independently 

of the local ordinaries ' (established 

clergy), Skeat, P. 220. 
Liche-wake, the watch (wake) over « 

dead body, K. 2K)0. 
Licour, liquor, sap, P. 3. 
Lief, beloved, N. 59. 
Lifly, in a life-like, vivid manner, KL 

1229. 
Liggen, pr. pi., lie, K. 1347, N. 4M5: 

lyth, Ues, K. 222; iyth to wedde^ Mok 

as security, K. 360. 
LighUy, joyfully, K. 1012. 
Ligne, verray, true descent, line, K> 

693. 
Likned, likened, P. 180. 
Lind, linden-tree, K. 2064. 
Lipsed, lisped, P. 264. 
List, impers., it pleases, P. 583, K. 1092; 

liste, pt. s., P. 102, E. 194. 
Lisies, lists, enclosure for a tournament* 

K. 1687, 1808. 
Litarge, white lead (as cosmetic), P. G29L 
LUe, little, small, E. 1769. 
Lite, mocfie and, great and small, P. 494. 
Lilh, limb, N. 55 (* locked in every limb 

of hers,' appears to be the meaning 

of this unusual expression, as we say, 

' wrapped up * In a person). 
Lode, load, E. 2060. 
Lodemenage, pilotage, P. 403. 
Lodesterre, load-star, pole-star, E 120L 
L-ogge, lodge, dwelliug-plaoe, N. 33^ 
Logged, lodged, N. 176. 
Loggyng, lodging, N. 175. 
Loken, locked, X. 55, see lith, 
Lokkes, locks (of hair), P. 81. 
Liond, upon, in the country, P. 702; 

londes, lands, P. 14; in londe^ into the 

country, away, N. 59. 
Looketh, imper., look, E. 2215. 
Longen, belong, E. 1420. 
Longes, lungs, E. 1894. 
Lookyng, glance, E. 1313, 1611. 
Lootk, loath, hateful, distasteful (with 

dat.), E. 979 ; I. were hpm^ diateiq|wfid 

it was to him, P. 486. 
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ttordtmpe, 2<Mrdah!p ; eft. preyde, begged 

him to be good lord to them, K. 960. 
tordyngeSf good sire, my mMtere, P. 

761. 
lore^ teaching, learning, P. 627, N. 376, 

530. 
Z(W,l088,K.'l68S. 
Losengeour^ flatterer, N. 608. 
Litce^ a pike, P. 360. 
lAuiy pleasure, desire, P. 192, K. 400, 

1074. 
Lu»ty^ pleasant, joyous, P. 80, K. 666. 
Lutiynestey pleasantness, K. 1061. 
Lyde, Lydia, N. 318. 
l^e, lie; wUhoiUencmy L, truly, K. 2167. 
Luf, life, P. 71, K. 1918. 
Lyk, like, P. 690, K. 443. 
Lykly, likely, K. 314. 
Xyme«, limbs, K. 1277. 
Lymytour, a friar, licensed to beg within 

certain limits, P. 209. 
Lynage, lineage, K. 262. 
Lythy see liggen, 
Lyve*i gen. s., living, K. 1587. 

Maadt pp., made, P. 212. 

Moat J dejected, downcast, K. 97. 

MonOerstrete^ main street, K. 2044. 

Jfai«/ot<;=may8t thou, N. 286. 

MaiMiryBy for the (an adverbial phrase), 
emineatiy, sovereignly, P. 166. 

MakCy mate, companion, K. 1698. 

Make a thyngy draft a document, P. 326. 

Make it wysy make it a matter of discus- 
sion, raise dii&oultiea, P. 785. 

Makedy pp., made, K. 1666. 

MaUy bag, wallet, mail, P. 694. 

Manaee, menace, threat, K. 1146. 

Manasynge, menacing, K. 1177. 

ManeTy sort of, kind of, P. 71, K. 1017, 
N. 26. 

Mantelet, short mantle, K. 1305. 

Many oon, many a one, P. 317. 

Manye, mania, madness, K. 516. 

Marshal in an hallCy an officer who ar- 
ranged the feast, and, particularly, 
placed the guests in order of prece- 
dence, — a position requiring readi- 
ness and tact, P. 762. 

llartiTy martyr (Thomas & Becket), P. 
17,77a 

JtfofMrdfMis, torment, martjrrdom, K. 



MaHirtth, torments, K. 70C 

Maryy marrow, P. 380. 

MasSy wild fancy, bewitldenikenk, N 

273. 
Materey matter, P. 727, K. 401.^ 
MatrimoigTiey matrimony, K.'d2^ 
Maudelayne, the M. E. form for llsgdft 

len, P. 410. 
Matigreey in spite of, E. 311, 1760. 
MarnicipUy a caterer or steward foP a 

coilege or inn of court, P. 544. 
MedSy reward, meed, P. 770. 
Medey meadow, mead, P. 89. 
Medleey of mixed color, P. 328. 
Meely a meal, N. 13. 
Meny a weakened, proclitic form of 

many one (cf. Ger. many Fr. on), P. 

149, K. 2174. - "^^1--^ 

Meney mean, intend, P. 783}— pCfli 

m«nt0, N. 604. 
Mere, mare, P. 541. 
MervcnlUy marvel, N. 256. 
Meryy meryCy myriey merry, P. 7S7| 

pleasant (of a ph^e), N. 146; adv.. 

pleasantly, N. 251. 
Meschatmcey mischance (personified), 

misfortune, K. 1151. 
Mesehi^y metche^y trouble, P. 498; 

doon ni.y done mischief, caused troo* 

ble, K. 468; at m., at a disadvantsgn. 

overcome, K. 1693. 
MessageTy messenger, K. 633. 
Meue-dayesy mass-days, N. 32. 
MesteTy lot, K. 482. 
MemrdblBy moderate, P. 436. 
Met (pp. of mete)y dreamed, N. 106. 
Metey meet, fit, K. 773. 
Methy mead, a fermented drink, K. 1421, 
MettCy mey impers., I dreamed, N. 74 ; 

hym m., he dreamed, N. 268; alsol 

pers., N. 182, 213. 
Mewey a coop, mew, P. 349. 
Meynecy household, retinue, K. 400, S^ 

574. 
Minietresy officers of justice, N. 223. 
MistcTy trade, P. 613. 
Moy more, P. 576, K. 10T7. 
Mochey mochely muehely adj., much. 

(Treat, P. 258, K. 1992; moche and 

litey great and smaU, P. 404; adv.,/til 

moehcy very much, P. 132; as anooA^ 

K.258. 
Modery mother, N. 476. 
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9ioe9er, moter, fint eaiiM» K. 2129. 

Mtme, mooD, P. 403, K. 1219. 

Afone, moAu, K 508. 

Mood, uiger, K. 902. 

Moomyng, mourning, K. 2110. 

Moot, mole, may, must, should; he moot 

reherce, he should repeat, P. 732; 

may, P. 735, K. 27; pi. moote, P. 232, 

/42; pr. subj. mote, P. 832; pt. moste, 

must, P. 712. 
M^alUee, moral (of a story), N. 620. 
Mordre, n., murder, N. 201; yb., to 

murder, N. M6. 
htordred, pp., murdered, N. 221. 
Mordrer, murderer, N. 40C. 
Uordryng, murdering, K. 1143. 
More, greater (of rank), K. 898. 
M^jmal, open sore, gangrene, or cancer, 

P. 386. 
Mome, morning, P. 358. 
jfortreux, a thick, highly seasoned soup, 

P. 384. 
If once, morrow, P. 334. 
9forufe-tyde, morning time, N. 196. 
Honeenynge, morning, morrow, K. 204, 

N.4«£2. 
Motel, muzzle, of an animal, K. 1293. 
Most, i«0Btly, chiefly, P. 561. 
Moste, highest, greatest, K. 37. 
MoAte, see moot. 
MoUeUif, motley, P. 271. 
Mountcawe, amount, value, K. 712. 
Mowe, pr. pi., may, are able, K. 2141. 
Murie, glad, merry, K. 528. 
Murmurv, murmurs, murmuring, K. 

IGOl. 
Myght, power, K. 72; best, K. 102. 
Myndc, remembrance, K. 544, 1048. 
Mynour, miner, digger, K. 1607. 
Mynstralcye, minstrelsy, K. 1339, 1666. 
Mysboden, insulted, K. 51. 
Myshappe, to go unluckily with, suffer 

mishap, K. 788. 

TPadde=nehadde, 

takers, kettle-drums, K. 1653. 

/V'awi = ne am. 

Namely, especially, K. 410, 1851. 

Namo,' namore, no more, P. 101, 544, 

K. 731, 1620. 
Narwe, close, small, narrow, P. 6S26. 
N^cu •= ne was. 
Was *mt, only. K. 1864. 



IPath=:nehath. * 

Natheles, neTerthelMs, P. A 

Neet, neat, cattte, P. 697. 

Nercotikes, narcotics, K. 61'^ 

IPere = ne were. 

Neyles, claws, K. 1283. 

Ne, not, P. 70 ; nor, P. 526. * 

Nedely, of neeessily, N. 424. 

Nedes, needs, of necessity, E. 31L 

Nedes-cosl, of necessity, K. 619. 

Nedeth, impers., it must needs be, £» 

2170. 
JVcer, ner, near, K. 581; comp. neer. 

nearer, P. 839 ; ner, K. 992 (see /ety. 
Newe, recently, N. 229. 
Newe to begynne, of recent beginning 

{to begynne is the gerund), P. 42& 
Nexte, nigUest, nearest, K. 555, 1607. 
Nigard, niggard, N. 95. 
N'U=neis. 

Noght, not, P. 253, K. 1452. 
N^olde = ne wolde, wished not, K^ 

166. 
Nones, nonys, for the, for the nonoo, 

occasion (or perhaps for the purpoea 

in view), P. 379, 523. 
Nonne, nun, P. 118. 
N^oot = ne wot. 
Norice, nurse, N. 295. 
Norissyngie) ; of greet n., very nutri- 

tious, P. 437; nurture, growth, K. 

2169. 
Nose-4h%rles, nostrils, P. 557. 
NotabUitee, thing worthy to be knowQ. 

wise saw, Jf . 389. 
Not-heed, crop-head, P. 109. 
Nolhyng, adv., not at all, K. 661, 89& 

1647, N. 20. 
Nouthe, as, just now, P. 462. 
Ny, nigh, K. 472 ; nearly, P. 732 5 eloM 

P. 588. 
Nyee, foolish, N. 495, P. 388. 
Nyghtertale, night-time, P. 97. 

O, one, P. 304, K. 364, N. 170. 
Obeisnuncei obedience, K. 2116. 
Observaunce, respect, K. 187, 642 {do 

o., render observance, pay respect). 
Of (partitive), something of, K. 2227 1 

of smale, some small, P. 146. 
Of, concerning, in, P. 191, K. 2027. 
Of (expressing iM;ency or means), b& 

with, K. 420, 422, 745, 2023. 
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ly, preyed, prayed for (Fr. prier d«), 

K.969. 
f>/, off, P. 550, K. 1818. 
Offended, injured, attacked, K. 51, 1536. 
OffenHoun, hurt, indignity, K. 1558. 
Offertory, the yenea of scripture 

chanted during the offering, P. 710. 
Office, seijular position (e. g., secretary 

to a great lord), P. 292. 
Offryng, the alms regularly given at the 

mass, P. 450 (see note). 
OAe sithet, oftentimes,. P. 485. 
Oghte, ought, P. 660. 
On lyve, alive, K. 2181. 
Ones, once, P. 765. 

O&n and oon, one by one, singly, P. 679., 
Opie, opium, K. 614. 
Oratorie, oratory, a small chapel for 

private devotions, K. 1047. 
Ordynaunee, orderly arrangement, K. 

1709. 
Organ, organs (the word was plural, as 

we say the bagpipes, the bellows), N. 

31. 
Jhrisoun, orison, prayer, K. 1514. 
Orlogge, horologue, clock, N. 34. 
Oth, ooth, oath, P. 120, K. 101. 
Ought, aught, in any way, K. 2187. 
Ounces, small portions (locks of hair), 

P. 677. 
Out qf, without, P. 462, K. 765 (of. out 

of temper). 
Out'hees, outcry, hue and cry, K. 1154. 
OuOier, either, K. d27. 
Outrdp, utterly, N. 409. 
Out-sierte, started out, N. 227. 
Over, beyond, K. 2140. 
Over, upper, P. 133; overestf vpper- 

anost, P. 298. 
Overal, everywhere, P. 216. 
Over al this, besides all this, K. 1992. 
Over-riden, pp., run over, K. 1164. 
Over-thwart, athwart, across, K. 1183. 
Otoher, anywhere, P. 653. 
Oxenford, Oxford, P. 285. 
Oynementf ointment, P. 631« 
OynonSf onions, P. 634. 

Pace, to pass, K 744, 2140; tsll on, P. 
36; surpass, P. 574. 
taley», palace, K. 1341. 
ift^frejf, a horse for the road (in con- 
tn^ with a ttede, war-horae), P. 207- 
1 



Pan, skull, head, K. 80T. 

^aramenh. rieh adornments (ot dress 
or otherwise), K. 1643. 

Par amour (adverbial phrase), by way 
of love, as a lover or snitor, K. 297. 

Paramours, with great I'^ve, K. 1254. 

Pardee, a corruption otpar dieu^ a miH 
oath, P. 563. " 

Pardoner, one who had the Pope's li- 
cense to sell pardons and mdulgenoa^ 
It should be observed that by church 
law the indulgence only included re 
mission of penance, not of sin ; bu* 
gross abuses grew out of the system 
It was this matter of indulgences that, 
most of all, led to the Reformation^ P. 
543. 

Par/It, perfect, P. 72, 422, K. 2151. 

Parisshens, parishioners, P. 482. 

Parlement, decree, K. 448. 

Parte, party, K. 1724. 

Partrich, partridge, P. 349. 

Party, variegated (cf. parti-colored), & 
195. 

Partye, a part, K. 2160; partisan, K. 
1799. 

Parvys, church-porch, or the open space 
before a church (in this case that of 
8t. Paul's, where lawyere met fOT coik* 
sultation), P. 810. 

Pas, a walk, P. 826; paces, yards, Eu 
1032. 

Passant, surpassing, famous, K. 1249. 

Passed, surpassed, P. 448. 

Passyng . , , of, surpassing . . . in, K. 
2027. 

Patente, letter patent, public authorlza* 
tion, P. 315. 

Peeok, peacock, P. 104. (Ascham, ToxOr 
phUus^ ed. Arber, p. 146, inrefers t\A 
grey-goose, ** men which have taken 
them [peacock feathers] up for gay- 
nessc, bathe layde them dowiM s^fiayne 
for profyte.") 

Payen, pagan, E. 1612. 

Pees, peace, K. 589. 

Peire, pair, set, P. 159. 

Pehhe, vb., peck, N. 147. 

Penaunce, pain, sorrow, K. 467. 

Perced, pierced, penetrated, P. 2. 

Perrye, precious stones. Jewelled em 
broidery, K. 2078. 

Pers, stuff of a blue oolor« P. 498^ 
7 
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porwmn, panon, pariah-prleat, P. 478. 
Perturben, diatarb, tnmble, K. 48. 
peMn, dried peaa (to mako Uie deck 

■lippery), I. zxviii, note. 
Peyncj paiuif grief, K. 439, torture, K. 

276. 
Fetme hym, endeavor, N. 486; peyned 

Air, took pains, P. 139. 
PigtUe, pt. 8., pitched, K. 1831. 
Piled, stripped of hair, thinly^haired, P. 

627. 
Ptter, pilUr, K. 1136. 
Ptfour, plunderer, K. 148. 
PUwe-beer, pillow-case, P. 694. 
PUaunee, a mess of victuals, K. 224. 
PUouty compassionate, P. 143. 
PUoudy, piteously, R. 259. 
Plat, flat, plain, K. 987. 
PUmievout, plentiful. P. 344. 
Plesaunce, pleasure, K. 713. 
Plesen, please, P. 010. 
Pley, in, in Jest, in fun, K. 267. 
Pleyen, jday, P. 236; make merry, P. 

758. 
Pleyn, fully, P. 327; full, P. 316; pleyn 

bataille, open or fair fight, K. 130. 
Pleyne, to complain, K. 462; pieynen, 

pr. pL, K. 383. 
PoUax, pole-axe, halberd, K. 1686. 
Pomel, crown of the head, K. 1831. 
Pomdy, dappled, P. 616. 
PoraUle, poor folk, P. 247. 
Pori^ carriage, deportment, P. 69. 
PortreUnre, portraiture, paintii^, K. 

1057, 1110. 
Portreyinge, painting, depicting, K. 

1080. 
Portreyour, }>alnter, K. 1041. 
Pote, admit (for the purpose of arga- 

ment), K. 304. 
post, pillar (as we say * pillar of the 

church '), P. 214. 
Poudre-marckaunt, a sharp flavoring 

powder, P. 381. 
Vouped, pooped, blew abruptly, K. 679. 
Powre, to pore, P. 186. 
pavre, poor, P. 226. 

Povrely, poorly, as a poor man, K. 654. 
PoynaurU, piquant, highly seasoned, P. 

352, N. 14. 
Poyni o, a bit of (in any wise), K. 1908. 
Poynt in good (Fr. tmbonpoiiU)^ in good 

condition, flesby, P. 200. 



Poym of hit detir, objeet of Ua daslM 

K. 643. 
Practitour, practitioner, P. 422. 
Pretseth, presses, K. 1672. 
Preve, proof, N. 163b 
Preved, proved, K. 2143. 
Preye, pray, P. 301 ; beseech, R 628i. 
PrvyereM, prayers, P. 231. 
Pricasour, a hard rider, P. 189. 
Prikelh, pricks, incites, P. 11, E. 185: 

spur (a horse), K. 1820. 
Prikyng, tpnning, hard riding, P. 191 

B:.1660. 
Prikke, prick, thrust, K. 1748. 
Prively, secretly, covertly, P. 662. 
PrtvOee, privity, private affairs, K. 653b 
Profreth, proffers, K. 657. 
Propre, own, P. £40, 581, K. 2179. 
Proprdy, appropriately (to the ch a r acter 

of each), P. 729. 
Proved wel, was well proved, P. 647. 
Prow, advantage, profit, K. 130. 
Pruee sheld, Prussian shield (a smaQ 

triangular buckler), K. 1264. 
Pryme, the first quarter of the day, 6-9 

A. v., K. 1331 (here six o'clock). \ 
Pry 8, prioe, P. 816;, credit, reputation, 

P. 67, 237, K. 13831 
Putled^ plucked (a living one, I take i\ 

expressing any worthless or miaenble 

object), P. 177. 
Pultrye, poultry, P. 508. 
Purehas, occasional, gltins (as opposed te 

fixed income, rente), P. 266. 
Purchasour, conveyancer, P. 318. 
Purchasyng, conveyancing, P. 820. 
Pure, very, K. 421. 
Purftled, edged, bordered, P. 198. 
Purtreye, draw (probably need here ol 

illuminating IISS.), P. 96. 
Ptarveiaunce, foresight, providence, & 

394, 807, 2153. 
Pykepurs, pick-purse, K. 1140. 
Pynche at, find fault with, P. 326. 
Pynched, puckered, fluted, P. 161. 
Pyne, to torture (judicially), K. 888} 

pp. pyned, K. 239. 



e, K. 1166. 



Qwdm, sickness, diseaa 

Quelle, to kiU, N. 570. 

Queynt, pp., quenched, K. 1463; pL a 

queynte^ went out, K. 1476. 
Oiieynle, strange, quaint, K. 878. 1438b 
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QwClto, yL. aliTe, K. 157. 

Quiked agofn^ pt. s., rerived, K. 1477. 

(iuiily, free and cleur, oleaii (as in 

* dean gone *)i K. 934. 
Quitey to requite, repay, P. 770 ; make 

quits, hence ransom, K. 174. 
Quod, quoth, P. 788, K. 49. 
Huook, quaked, trembled, ]£. 718, 904. 

.gad, aeervde. 

BagCf to romp, aot wantonly, P. 257* 
Rage, rush, gust of wind, K. 1127. 
Btttuake, to ransack, search (for plun- 
der), K. 147. 
^tauTy raxor, K. 1558. 
Raughte, reached, P. 136, K. 2067. 
BawMOun, ransom, K. 166, 318. 
Bavenesy raven's, K. 1/86. 
S^bel, rabeUioiu, P. 833, K. 2188. 
Becche, reck, care, K. 1387 ; recche not 

to derve, care not though I die, K. 

640; rekke, K.1399; pr. s. roghU, 

N.620. 
Beceheleeif reckless, regardless, IT. 287, 

P. 179. - 
Becor^forte, to comfort, K. 1994. 
Beaorde, remind, call to mind, P. 829. , 
Bede, to adrise, counsel, K. 2213; ex- 
plain, N. 76. 
side, to read, P. 700; pp. tad, K. 1787; 

Imper. reed, N. 310. 
HedUy, ready, K. 1418. 
Sedontynge, reverence, K. 119B. 
*tedy, ready, P. 21. 
Beed, counsel, plan, K. 368. 
Seed, al Mr, wholly their adviser, P. 

666. 
Begistre, register, roll, K. 1964. 
Stegne, reign, kingdom, K. 8, 766. 
Beherce, to rehearse, repeat, P. 732. 
Jlehersyng, rehearsing (exchange of 

civiUties), K. 792. 
Bekene, to reckon, P. 401; pr. s. rekne, 

recount, K. 1076. 
Bekenyng, reckoning, statement, P 

600; pi., bills, P. 760. 
Remes, realms, N. 316. 
Bemenauni, remnant, rest, P. 724, N. 

84. 
Benges, ranks, K. 1736. 
Berme, pr. pi., run, K. 2010; renneth, 
; runs, P, 1777; romtm, pt. p., ran, K. 

2067. 



Senn/gnff, nmnliig; ol a r. wUk A4i%«| 

by butting, P. 661. 
Benie, ftxed income, P. 266, S73l> 
Bepleccioun, repletion, N. 17. 
ReplicacUnsn, reply, gainsaying, K. 96ft 
Reportour, reporter, P. 814. 
Rescout, rescue, K. 1786. 
Rese, shake, K. 1128. 
Re*oru, opinions, P. 274. 
Resoun, XMson, P. 37; right, P. 89. 
Reaouneth, resounds, K. 420. 
i2<Mpir, deUy, K. 90. 
Rethor, rhatorician, line writer, ST. 88T« 
Reule, rule, P. 173. 
Rented, ruled, P. 616, K. 814{ Inl 

reulen, N. 224. 
Reve, steward or bailiff 'Of a manor, 

P. 687 (originally applied to a great 

variety of offices of .trust froQ 

shire-reve, sheriff, to boff-reve, poun^ 

keeper). . . > 

Revert, reverse, contrary, K. 167. 
Rewe, imp. s. (or sub].), have pity, & 

1006, 1376. 
RewfuUeMe, most sorrowf yl, K. 2088. 
Rewthe, ruth, pity, K. 66. . 
Reyted, pp., campaigned, wen Mrvioi^ 

P. 64. 
iZicAesw, riches, K. 397. 
Ride, ride, P. 94; pr. s. HI, K. 1X«| 

123; pt. s.romi,P.328,K.lO6;ffitf0n, 

pt p., rode, P. 826, K. 20S9. 
RigfUe, direct, K. 1881. v 
Rightea, at alU, fvOfy and xlght^, & 

9M. 
RU, ate ride. 

Roghie, see recche, r 

RoiaUiche, royally, oerenosioiuly, P. 

878. , .. ■ 
RoiaUy, royally, splendidty and pnbi 

licly, K. 866. 
Romed, roamed, paced bac3c and fortl^ 

K. 207; stroUed, K. «7Qi rotnetk 

paces, K. 360. 
Ronnen, see renne. 
Rood, se« ride. 

Roos, vb., rose, P. 823, K. 1866, 
Rood, roast, P. 206. 
Rode, to roast, P. 363; pp. roded, F 

147. 
Rote, a viaUn-lIke Instrumenl with three 

strings, P. 2tt. 
Rotiketk, cowers, crouehea, K..46CI. v . .. 
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Jtouncy^ atedOMy, oommoii o«t-b7ne, 
P. 890^ 

Baundd, a aoag with MTera] repeated 

Unee and a refrain, K. 671. 
Boute, rout, company, P. G22, K. 31. 
Rtuieliche^ rudely, P. 734. 
Ruggy^ rongh, disordered, K. 2026b 
Bumbd, ruinUing,K. 1121. 

8acr$d teerea^ deroted tears, K. 1063. 

8adt sober, serious, K. 2127. 

Badly, flrroly, determinedly, K. 1744. 

Ualuethy salutes, greets, hails, K. 634. 

Saluyng^ greeting, E. 791. 

Banguyrif sanguine, ruddy, P. 333; K. 

1310 *, blood red, P. 439. 
Barge, ooarse stuff, serge, P. 1710. 
Baufiy, safely, K. 388. 
Bttvgk, see ««. 
BmUrye,, psaltery, P. 296, an instrument 

like a Either, having a sounding box 

under tlie strings. 
Save, sage, BL 1866. 
Sawceflem, pimpled, P. 625. 
Sawe, saying, saw, K. 306, 668. 
Soy, see #0. 

SeaUed, scurfy, P. 627. 
Seapen, to escape, K. 249. 
Searsly, sparingly, P. 688. 
Beathe, a pity, too bad, P. 446 (in tU^ 

case, because the Wife of Bath lost 

through deafness much of the goesip 

she dearly loved). 
Beience, knoirledge (legal), P. 316. 
edendre, slender, P. 687; light (of a 

meal), N. 13. 
Bcole, manner, school^ P. 125. 
Scaler, scholar, P. 260. 
Scoleye, to attend school (pursue his 

studies), P. 302. 
Scriptures, vrltings, books, K. 1186. 
Seche, /or to, to seek, P. 784 (in the 

sense of Ifar to seek,' gerund with 

pa<«aiye force). 
Secree, secret, N. 9(^. 
See, *e, teen, see, K.4[6; g^. to tene, K. 

J77; pt. 8. $augh, saw, P. 764; seigh, 

P. 193; »<»y, N. 294; pt. pi. syen, N. 

668 ; pp. teyn, N. 461 ; K. 1796. 
fi'ji, on to, to look upon, K. 224. 
heet, sat, K. 1217; pi. seten, K. 203& 
^ege, siege, P. 66, K. 79. 
8eeU^ sick, P. la 



Selde, seldom, K. 081. 
Sdve, same, self-same, S. IIML 
Sely, simple, N. 665. 
Sem€d, seemed, P. 39. 
Semely, seemly, P. 751 ; properly, agree- 
ably, P. 123. 
Se^fh, see «e. 

Seittow, sayest thou, K. 267. 
Seekein-] . , . to, seek after, P. IBL 
Semi-cope, a short cope, P. 262. 
Sendal, a light fine silk, P. 440. 
Sene, visible, P. 134, K. 1107. 
Bene, to, aiM tee. 
Sentence, thought, subject-matter, P 

306, 798; subject, K. 394; opinion, K. 

2144. 
Sergeant 0/ the Lawe, a law ollloer foT 

the crown, P. 309. 
Serie, series (array of arguments), ^ 

2209. 
Servant, K. 966 (used here technically 

for a lover). 
Servisable, willing to be of ^lae, obliging^ 

P. 99. 
Setona, seasons, P. 347. 
Seten, pp., sat, K. 694. 
Sefhe, seethe, boil, B<<883. 
Sette Mr alter eappe, pulled tlM wod 

over all their eyes, P. 686. 
Sette, put down, reckon at, K. 712. 
Seurtee, security, surety, E. 746. 
Sewed, followed, N. 617. 
Seye, teyn, seyen, to say, P. 181, K. 410; 

pt. teyde, P. 133, K. 67. 
Seyl, sail, P. 696. 
Seynd, singed, broiled, N. 25. 
Seynte charitee, for, tor holy charity, foe 

gracious* sake, K. 863, N. 600. 
Shake, shaken, P. 406. 
Shal (used absolutely), must, K. 1606. 
Sham/ast, modest, K. 1197. 
Sham/attneste, modesty, bawhfnlnesst P. 

840. 
Shop, shape, K. 1031. 
Shape, ihapen, to purpose, plan, P. 772; 

arrange, P. 809; ordained, K. 260, 861 

634. 
Shaply, fit, suitable, P. 872. 
Shave, sliaven, P 688. 
Sheef, sheaf, P. 104. 
Sheddes, crowns, lem (coin), P. 278. 
Shene, bright, beautiful, P. 115, K. 210 
Sheni, pp. injured, K. 1896. 
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ihepne, sUbles, K. 1142. 

fihere, abeara, K. 1669. 

9het, pp., shut, K. 1730. 

Shirreve, sheriff, governor of a ahire or 

county, P. 369. 
ShOf ahoe, perhaps a shoe-clout, P. 253. 
Shiverm^ shiver, break to pieces, K. 

1747. 
Sho^Cy temple (of the head), K. 1149. 
Shdde^ should, ought to, P. 249. 
Shoony pt. s., shone, P. 198. 
SAorte, shorten, P. 791. 
Short 'SAoldredy square -shouldered (?) 

(8keat explains, ' short in the upper 

arm '), P. 549. 
Shretoey curse, beshrew, N. 607. 
SknghiCy shrieked, K. 1959, N. 542; 

shrykedy N. 580. 
Bh'idy shall, K. 889, 1498; pi. shfdleUy K. 

2156. 
Sh^ncy shin, P. 386; pi., K. 421. 
Siyhiy prevision, providence, K. 814. 
8ikey to sigh, K. 682; pt s. tUeed^ sighed, 

£. 2127. 
Biker, sure, K. 2191. 
Sikety sighs, K. 1062. 
aUy Bits, K. 741, 942. 
SXthy sUhen, since, K. 72, 434 ; gon «., 

ago (lit., years past since [then] ), K. 

663. 
SUhes^ thnes, P. 485. 
SlakCy slack, slow, E. 2043. 
Slee, sleen, to slay, P. 661, E. 364; 

deethy slays, K. 2J0 ; pp. slawCy dain, 

S. 194 ; pt. aUmghy slew, E. 122, dowt 

E.1608. 
Uleepy slept, P. 98, 397. 
Sleerey slayer, K. 1147. 
SOeighUy cunning, craft, P. 604 (cf. 

uleigM of hand). 
Sleperiy pr. pi., sleep, P. 10. 
SUpyngy sleep, N. 192. 
9/epy, sleep-giving (see note), EL 529. 
Siider, slippery, K. 406. 
SlcgardUy sloth, sluggardy, E. 184. 
Sloughy slew, see slee. 
Slyly y cautiously, prudently, E. 686L 
SmerlCy adv., smartly, P. 149; n., pain, 

E. 13G7. 
8inertey'impen.y to smart, suffer, be 

pained, P. 230, 534, E. 536. 
fhnokyng the templCy while the temple 

tmoked (with incense), K. 1423. (A 



curlorjs misreading of Te*. viL, 72, 

Pu mtmdo il tempiOy the temple wu 

clean. Ohaocer read, Fumando tf 

tempio.) 
Smooty smote, P. 149, E. 846. 
Snewedy snowed, abounded, P. 345^ 
Snybberiy snub, chide, P. 523. 
Socoury succor, E. GO. 
Sodeynlyy suddenly, E. 260 ; sodeynliehd 

E.717. 
8ol<Uy solace, mirth, P. 796. 
isolempncy important, P. 209, 364. 
SoUmpnelyy pompously, P. 274. 
Solevipniteey ceremony, festivities, K. 

12, 1844. 
Sam . . . tomy onn . . . another, E. 

397, 399, 2173, 4. 
Somdely somewhat, P. 174,446, E. 1812L 
SomeTy summer, P. 394. 
SomnouTy summoner, for an ecclesiastical 

court (see note and Introduction, p, 

Iviii.), P. 543. 
Somiymey formerly, P. 65. 
Sondy sand, N. 447. 
Sondryy sundry, various, P. 14, 347, K 

316. 
SonSy soon, E. 1412, 1812. 
Song, songCy see tyngeth. 
Sooth, truth, P. 284, E. 663. 
Sooth, sothCy adj., true, P. 845, E. 767. 
Soothfastnesscy truth, N. 608. 
Soothlyy truly, P. 117, E. 1078. 
Sop in wyuy sop in wine, bread dipped 

in wine, P. 334. (A comforting morm 

ing dish.) 
Soper, supper, P. 348, E. 38. 
Sore, sorely, P. 230, E. 536. 
Sorty lot, destiny, P. 844. 
SorwCy sorrow, E. 361, 419. 
Sorwefvly sorrowful, E. 212. 
Soryy sorry, doleful, E. 1146; wry com 

tenauneey sad face, E. 1152. 
SoiUy fine-wrought, dainty, E. 196, thin, 

1172 ; subtie, skilful, E. 1191. 
Souny a sound, P. 674, pi. touneSy K 

1654. , 

SouplCy supple, soft, P. 203. 
Sovereyny high, supreme, P. 67. 
Sovereynlyy surpassingly, N. 542. 
Soumcy to sound, play, P. 665. 
SownyngCy importing, dwelling upon, P 

275 ; «. in, tending to, informed witk 

P. 307. 
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0pate^ hdd , , , the, fpUowed doaely, 
kept hie place, P. 176 (the ezpree- 
■ion Li ill explained) ; at in so litel «., 
for so short a time (in building), K. 
1038; Bimilarly, P. 87. 

Spare, refnUn, abstain from, P» 192, 
737. 

Sparre, bar, beam, E. 132, 218. 

Sparth, double^ged battle-«xe, K. 
1662. 
. Sparwe, sparrow, P. 626. 
* Specetf species, K. 2156. 

Spe^Hal, in, speciaUy, P. 444. 

Spede, speed, prosper, P. 769; pt. s. 
speddCf hastened, K. 369. 

Spekeuy speak, P. 142; pt. s. Jpait, P. 
124, K. 64 ; pr. subj. speke, P. 734. 

Spiced conscience, sophisticated con- 
Bci<>nce, P. 526. * Scrupulous . . . about 
non-essentials, while easy " about the 
weightier matters of the law." ' Cor- 
son. 

Spicerye, spices (in the larger sense, in- 
cluding aromatic gums), K. 2077. 

Spore, spur, K. 1745; spores, pi., P. 473. 

Sprad, pp., spread, K. 2045. 

Sguyer, a squire, an aspirant for knight- 
hood, P. 79. 

Stablissed, estabUshed, K. 2137. 

StaUecth, walks stealthUy, K. 621 (cf. 
deer-staUeing). 

Star/, see sierve, 

itemed, flamed, glowed, P. 202. 

Stente{n), to8top,.cease, K. 46 ; pp. stent, 
stopped, K. 610. 

Stepe, bright, sparkling, P. 201. 

Sierres, sters, P. 268, K. 1179. 

Siert, ai a, start, in a twinkling of an 
eye, K. 847. 

Sterie, to start, leap, K. 186. 

Sterilyng, agUe, spirited, K. 644. 

Sterve, die, K. 286; pt. s. starf, K. 76. 

Steven{e), voice, K. 1704 ; at unset s., 
at a time not agreed upon, K, 666. 

Stewe, fishpoDQ, P. 350. 

StiUe, at rest, quietly, stiU, K. 146, 
2127, N. 401. 

$tiUe,be . . . /a/,let . . . Btay,let . . . 
alone, N. 623. 

8Mh, an anvil (cf. stithy, a forge), K. 
1168. 

Wiwardes, stewards, P. 679. 

moke, to stick, thrust. K. 1688. 



Stokkes, stocks, itieks, K. SOm 
Stole, pp., stolen, K. 1769. 
Stomblen, stumble, K. 1766. 
Stonden, to stand, P. 88; a. at, abide hfk 

P. 778. 
Stongen, stung, K. 221. 
Sioor, store (of implements, etc), stock 

(of a farm), P. 598. 
Stope, advanced, N. 1. 
Store, telle no, take no aocoont; haw 

no Oc>inion, N. 334. 
Siorie, a saint's life or exemplum, m 

moral anecdote. P. 709. 
Stot, a horse, P. 616. 
Stounde, a moment, brief space of timOi 

K. 364. 
StonU, bold, K. 1296. 
Straunge, foreign, P. 13, 464. 
Strecehe, to stretch, K. 488; pt. 9» 

strattghte, K. 2068. 
Stree, straw, K. 2060. 
Streem, stream, river, P. 464; pk. 

stremes, currents, P. 402; beams (of 

light), rays, K. 637. 
Streite, pp., drawn, N. 537. 
Streite, closely, snugly, P. 467. 
Streit (e), strait, strict, P. 174;^ narrow^ 

E. 1126; wlreit of herhergage, limited 

in accommodations, lodgings, N. 160: 
Strengthe, with, by force, E. 1641. - 
Sirepe,'to strip, E. 148. 
Streyneth. constrains, K. 424. 
Strike qfjlex, hank of flax, P. 676. 
Strof, strove, vied with, E. ISO. 
Strondes, strands, shores, P. 13. 
Stynte, pt. s., cease, E. 1663^ imper. 

stynt, E. 1490. 
Subtilly, craftily, P. 610. 
Svfflsaunce, sufficiency, P. ^90; kertei 

s., contentment of heart, N. 19. 
Suffisaunl, sufficient, E. 773. 
Surcote, overcoat, P. 617. 
Sustene, sustain, hold up, E. 1135. 
Susier, sister, E. 13 ; pL nutrm, E. 161» 

«iM<re«, N. 47. 
Swelte, fainted, E. 498. 
Stoerd, sword, P. 112, E. 717. 
S%veven{e), dream, N. 76; pi. twev€m$. 

(for the rime), N. 101. 
Swich, such, P. 3, 243, E. 4. 
Swore, pp., sworn, P. 810. 
Swough, soughing of wind, E. 1121 (• 

continuous sound; the rumM ie p 
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Aoflw gwl enr nwlng heard above 

the numotone). 
Swoumed^ swooned, K. 55. 
BwowniyAg^ Bwooning, K. 196t« 
Swyn^ awine, P. 598. 
Swynk^ toU, P. 188, 540. 
Stpynken, to toil, P. 186. 
Swynkere^ toiler, laborer, P. 631. 
Syn<t since (contracted form of tUhBin)^ 

P. 601, 853, K. 415. 
Syngeth^ imper. sing., V. 600. 

r, prep., to. 

Tabardf a short-deered, Uoaae-Uke coat, 

from the 16th century restricted to a 

herald's use, P. 541 ; an hm with a 

sign of this form, P. 20. 
Taffaia, ««ffeta, a silk stuff, P. 440. 
TttUU, 6y, by tally, on account, P. 670. 
Tak, imper., take, K. 226. 
Take, taken, K. 1693, 1789. 
Takd, tackle, aoooutrements (as arrows, 

etc.), P. 106. 
Talen^ to teU stories, P. 772. 
Tappe^ere, female tapster, barmaid, P. 

241. 
Tapycer^ upholsterer, P. 962. 
Targe, a target, shield, P. 471. 
Tars, cloth of, tartary silk, K. 1802. 
Tat, heap, K. 147. 
Teehe{n), to teach, P. 308; tecAai to, 

dhrect tc, N. 120. 
Temple, an inn of court, a place where 

lawyers lodged and lired together, P. 

667. (So called because the chief Inn 

of Court at London occupied, as it still 

does, the buildings and land taken 
. from the suppressed order of Knights 

Templar.) 
Tene, sorrow, grief, K. 2248. 
Tereiane, tertian, N. 139. 
Terme, allotted period, K. 171. 
Testers, headpieces, K. 1641. 
Than, thanne, then, P. 12, 535. 
Thankes (adverbial genltire), willingly; 

Mr t., of their own free wiU, E. 768 : 

his <., willingly, K. 1249. 
That, that which, K. 667. 
Thee^ thrive, N. 156. 
Ther, where, P. 647, K. 1224. 
Vher as, where, where that, P. 34, 172, 

K. 200, 1116. 
Tker io, beildaii, momo/fw, P. 163, 239. 



Thider, tidther, K. 406, 10B8. 

Thikke, thick set, stocky, P. 649 ; thickly 

set, K. 217; crowded together, K. 

1652. 
ThOke, that same, P. 182, K. 1116. 
Thirled, pierced, K. 1852. 
Thise, these, P. 701, K. 673 ( the « e ' is 

silent). 
Tho, those, P. 496, K. 265, 1493. 
Tho, then, K. 136, 779. 
Thoughte/ghte, thought good (plaaned) 

to fight, K. 126. 
Thoughte, see thynken. 
Thral, enslaved, thrall, K. 694. 
Threste, to thrust, push, K. 1754. 
Thridde, third, K. 606, N. 193. 
Thriftily, becomingly, carefully h% 

stowed, P. 105. 
Throte, throat, K. 1166, N. 49, 66. 
Tliryes, thrice, P. 63, 463, K. 2094. 
Thurgh, through, K. 362. 
Thurghrfare, thoroughfare, K. 198a 
Thurgh-girt, pierced through, K. 182. 
Thurgh-out, through, E. 238, N. 398. 
Thynketh, impers., it seems, P. 37, K. 

2183 ; pt. thoughte, P. 386, 682, 785. 
Til, to, P. 180, E. 620. 
Tipet, the end of a monk's cowl (usedac 

a pocket), P. 233. 
To reste, at rest, P. 30. 
To, toe, E. 1868 ; pL twm, K. 42; looib 

N.360. 
To-breite, burst asunder, E. 1753. 
To^osten, burst, broken in pieces, K. 

1833, 1899. 
Togidre, together, P. 824. 
To-hewen, cut or hewn in pieces, S. 

1751. 
ToUen, * to take a portion of a grist foi 

grinding it * (Corson), P. 662. 
Tonge, tongue, P. 712. 
Tonne-greet, large as a tun in circumf er 

ence, E. 1136. 
Tool, weapon, N. 96. 
Torets, swivels (for fastening the learh 

to a dog*8 collar), E. 1294. 
Tome, turn, E. 630. 
To^hrede, pt. pi., cut in shreds, E. 1751. 
Tour, tower, E. 172, 419. 
Touret, turret, E. 1051. 
Trapped, having trappings, K. 203& 
Trace, Thrace, E. 1114, 1271. 
Trappures, trappings, K. 18ll« 
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fWi^, hinwM, traces, K. 128L 

tYede, treMl, K. 2164. 

Tretaun, treason, treachery, K. 1143. 

fVc/cc, treaty, K. 430. 

Tretys^ shapely, P. 152. 

Tretoct true, P. 531. 

Trewely, truly, P. 481. 

Trompcy trompet, P. 674, EL 1316. 

TroMhaun^ the butt (or part remaining 

In the hand) of a broken spear, K. 

1757. 
Troiie% throne, R. 1671. 
Trouthe, truth, P. 46 ; pledge, proioise, 

K.762. 
Trowe^ believe, P. 155. 
Trtutted upt packed in (probably fao- 

tened to and protruding from), P. 681. 
Trujttethf imper. pi., trust, believe, K. 

1324. 
/ukked, tucked up, P. 621. 
Tweye, two, twain, P. 704, 792, K. 40, 

270. 
Twyned threed^ a doubled or twisted 

thread, K. 1172. 
Tydes, tides, P. 401. 
Twyrme (literally separate), depart, go 

on, P. 835. 

Uncouth^ unknown, strange, K. 163P. 

Under the sonne^ to the eastward under 
a low-lying sun, K. 839. (This is the 
usual and most attractive interpreta- 
tion, which I accept on Professor Kit- 
tredge's authority, feeling, however, 
that this very common phrase may 
mean no more than * all about.* Cf. 
the similar expression in ICalory, 
* Thenne the Kyuge loked aboute the 
*jDorld and sawe afore hym ... a 
lytel shyp,* Morte Darthur (Somner), 
p. 125.) 

Cndem^ the time from 9 A. v. to 12 v., 
N. 402 ; here, the time of the mid-day 
meal, about 11 A. v. 

Cndergrowe, undergrown, small of 
stature, P. 156. 

i/ndertake^ afSrm, venture to say, P. 
288, N. 391; to assume a responsibil- 
ity, P. 405. 

Vnknowe^ unknown, P. 126, K. 548. 

Unkonvyngt ignorant, inexperienced, K. 
1535. 

Unset, not ajipoiinted or planned, K. 



Unwitt of hym (aboolate oons.). It I 
unknown to him (Palamon), K. 21ia 
A slavish translation of Tet. xii. 4, Norn 
tappiend* euo, Chaucer possibly mis- 
read — d*eMO, * of him.* 

Unyolden, pp., not having yielded oi 
surrendered, K. 1784. 

27p, . . . armed (sep. prefix), fitted oiit» 
K.994. 

Up-haf, uplifted, raised, K. 157a 

UpoTif on, P. 617. 

Upon londf * perhaps the same as up 
country, far inland ' (Corson), P. 702. 

Up peyne^ upon pfdn or penalty, K. 
1C85. 

Uptight, upwards (the body lying flat 
on its back), E. 1150, N. 222. 

Up-rittet rising, K. 193. 

Up-so-doun, upside down, K. 519. 

Upsterte, started up, K. 441. 

Up-yaf, gave up, gave forth, K. 1568L 

Usage, experience, R. 1590. 

Vanyuhynge, made a, -vanished, K. 

1502. 
Vassalage^ valiant and faithful ser* 

vice.(to his feudal lord), R. 2196. 
Vavasour, a sub-vassal, hold.ing a small 

fief, a country gentleman, P. 3G0. 
Venerye, hunting, P. 166, R. 14fia 
Venym, venom, poison, R. 1893. 
Ventusyng, cupping (in surgery), K« 

1889. 
Verdit, verdict, P. 787. 
VerroUy, verily, truly, P 338. 
Verray, true, very, P. 72, 422. 
Vers, pL, verses, N. 493. 
Vertue, power, virtue, P. 4, R. 1301 1 

ability, R. 678. 
Vertuous, efficient (in begging), P. 25L 
Vese, a gust or rush of wind, R. 1127. « 
Vestiments, vestments, R. 2090. 
Veyl, vail, P. 695. 
Veyn, vain, R. 236. 
Veyne-blood, bleeding at a vein (suigl* 

cal), R. 1889. 
Viage, voyage, journey, P. 77, 723. 
VigUyes, vigils, evening services * on tlii> 

eve of a festival * (Bkeat), P. 377. 
Vileinyey coarseness (of language), P. 

70, 740; churlishness, ill-breeding, B 

726; disgrace, R. 1871. 
VUaiUet victuals, P. 669, 748. 
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VdMche'taiuf, TonohaAfe, conaent, P. 807. TTerrq^n), to wage war with, K. 09^ 
Vayden, to expel, K. 1893. 



ffTaJee^pleyeB^ ceremonies attending the 

watch over the dead, E. 2102. 
ViTalet, wallet, P. 681. 
Waaiy see wynne, 
Wcmhope^ despair, K. 391. 
Wanie^ wane, K. 1220. 
Wamlouny free, unrestrained (in man- 
ner), P. 208. 
Wantowneuey wantonness, affected jol- 

Uty, P. 264. 
War, cautions, P. 309; vhu it., per- 

oeived, was aware, K. 840. 
War hym^ let him beware, P. 682. 
Warty a town in Hertfordshire, acuth- 

em Enghmd, P. 692. 
Waatd-breedy bread made of the finest 

flour, P. 147. 
W£iwesy waves, K. 1100. 
Waykey weak, K. 29. 
Waymeniyng{e)y wailing, lamentation, 

K. 137, 1063. 
Waytedy watched, P. 671; wofytelhy 

watches (his chAnce), K. 364; wayted 

afteTy looked out for, sought after, P. 

525. 
WettbCy a weaver, P. 362. 
Weddey to, as a pledge, K. 360. 
WeddeHy to wed, K. 974; pt. weddedey 

K.10. 
Wedey clothing, K. 148. 
Weepy see wepen. 
Wei^ adv., very, full, much, P. 614, K. 

well for 396 ; to, hym was thenffithy 

it was him (in his love), N. 66. 
Weylawayy alas, well-a-way, K. 80, N. 

660. 
WelCy weal, happiness, K. 37. 
Welley well, fountain, source, K. 2179. 
Wende, see tcene. 
\rende{n)y to go, P. 16, 21, K. 1366 ; pass 

away, K. 2167. 
Wency to ween, think, K. 797; pt. s. 

vjendCy K. 411. 
W^pe^ to weep, P. 144 ; pt. s. loeep, EL 

1487. 
WepnCy weapon, K. 733. 
Wercy to guard, defend, K. 1692. 
Werey pr. pU, wear, K. 2090; toeredy 

wore, P. 75* 
^efr«.war, P.47. K.429. 



^ 



Weru: wart, P. 665. 

Wenh, washed, K. 142& 

WeUy wet, K. 422. 

TFfet. n..; wax, P. 676. 

Wex^hy waxes, becomes, R. 2166 : pt. s. 

wexy became, grew, K. 504; pr. p^ 

wexyngy waxing, increasing, K. 1220. 
Weyy teeyey way, P. 34, 467. 
Weyethy weighs, esteems, K. 923w 
Weylethy wails, E. 363 
What (exclamation), whyl lot P. 184. 

8M. 
Whelkesy pimples, blotches, P. 632. 
Whery whether, K. 1394, N. 311. 
Wfiethery which of two, K. 998. 
Whichy what, of what sort; which Op 

what a, K. 1817; pi. whiehCy P. 40. 
WhUoniy formerly, once on a time, ▲ 

795, K. 1, 1545. 
WhippelirCy cornel-tree, EL 2065. 
Wighty person, living creature, P. 7t« 

326, K. 1627. 
WighlCy weight, K. 1287. 
WikkCy wicked, evil, K. 229, N. 608. 
WHfullyy voluntarily, N. 276. 
WUnesty (thou) desirest, K. 761; 8 lb 

wilntthy E. 1706. 
WiUmOy wilt thou, E. 298. 
Wimpely wimple, a kerchief coveriqg 

the neck and throat, P. 161. 
Wirchey to work, E. 1901. 
WisCy manner, fashion, E. 480, 882. 
Wislyy truly, surely, E. 1005, 1376. 
WUy understanding, P. 279, 746. 
Witeuy pr. pi., know, E. 402 ; pr. 1, 3 a 

tvooiy P. 389, E. 28; pr. 2 s. woti 

woody knowest, EL 305, 1449 ; pr. subi 

wisUy P. 766. 
With, by, E. 1866. 
WUhholdCy pp., maintained, support<idv 

P. 511. 
WUhouteny without, P. 538; besides, 

P. 461. 
Withseye^ wUhseyriy to gainsay, P. 80E^ 

E.282. 
TTtYyn^, knowledge, E. 763. 
}VlaUomy loathsome, hateful, N. 233. 
WOy woe, E. 1766 ; sorrow, lament, JC 

42; adj., sorrowful, P. 361 (but the 

construction may be, * it was a i 

business (wo) for his cook % 
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(f tfdedymfo, woodbiae, K. 600. 
WofuUere^ the more ■orrowful, K. 482. 
Wol, wole, wUl, P. 42, K. 880 ; 2 a. 

woUj K. 7G6 ; pi. too^n, K. 1263 ; pt 8. 

umldCf would, P. 144; pt. pL wdden, 

P. 27; wished, N. 467. 
Woltovo = woU thou, K. 686. 
Wommanhede, womanlineM, K. 890. 
Wander, adj., wonderful, K. 1216 ; adr., 

wondrous, P. 483, K. 796. 
Wonderly, wonderfully, remarkably, P. 

84. 
|ron«, custom, usage, P. 336, K. 182. 
Woneden, pt. pi., dwelt, K. 20G9 ; pr. pt. 

wowyng, dwelling. Hying, P. 388. 
Wonyng, a dwelling, home, P. 606. 
Wood, mad, P. 682, K. 471. 
Woodly, madly, K. 443. 
Woodnes$e, madnesa, K. 1163b 
Wook, awake, K. 636. 
Worxhip, honor, respect, E. 1065. 
Worshipful, honorable, K. 677. 
Wvr^ipe, to hQnor, render due respect 

to, K. 1393. 
Worth, wat noghi, was not worth while, 

P. 785. 
Wortes, herbs, N. 401. 
If Miour = loost thoUf see wUe. 
Wrastleth, wrestles, K, 2108. 
Wreutlyng, wrestUng, P. 648. 
Wrecche, wretched, K. 248. 
Wreke, wreak, arenge, K. 108. 
Wrethe, a wreath, K. 1287. 
Wrighte, workman, P. 614. 
Writ, writes, N. 308. 
Wrooth, wroth, angry, P. .451. 
Wydwe, widow, P. 253, N. 1. 
Wyke, week, K. 681; pL, K. 992. 
Wynne, win, conquer, P. 694; pt. a. 

wan, won, P. 442, E. 131. 
Wys, adv., truly, surely, K. 1928; at w, 

God helpe me, as surely as Ood may 

help me, N. 688. 
Wyve, to, dat., to wife, aa a wife, K. 

1002. 

T-, a prefix chiefly used with the pps. of 
Terbs. It represents A. 8. ge, which is 
cognate with the same prefix in Qerm. 
e. g., 9«habt, ^egeben. 

ro/vPt. of yeve), gare, K. 583} oared, 
P. 177. 

fifte0n,be«mir.477. 
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Y-bete, beaten, K. 121; imnm y^ fm 

forged, K. 1304. 
Y-bore, y-born, borne, carried, P. 878^ 

£.1836. 
Y-bom, bom, K. 161. 
Y-bounden, bound, K. 281. 
Y-breni, burnt, K. 88. 
Y-broght, brought, K. 253. 
Y-clenched, clinched, K. 1133. 
Y-cleped, oalled, P. 410, £. 9; y-olqi* 

P. £76. 
Y-wnm, cut, K. 1165. 
Y-don, done, K. 167 ; y-doon, N. 600. 

y-da, K. 167G. 
Y-drawe, drawn, P. 896, K. 86. 
Y-dropped, bedropped, bedewed, Sr 

2026. 
r<f, eye, P. 10, K. 238(thto ia the fom 

in rime; within the Terse eye, fd. eyen* 

is common). 
Teddyngee, songs (particularly balladt 

and romances), P. 237. 
Yeer, yer, year, P. 347, K. 628; pL ycer^ 

P. 82. 
Ydd-haUe, guild-hall, P. 370 (see P. 86^ 

note). 
Yeldyng, yielding, produce, P. 686. 
YeUeden, yelled, N. 569. 
Yelpe, to boast, K. 1380. 
Yeman, yeoman, commoner, ntelM^ 

P. 101 ; pi. yemen, K. 1870. 
Yerde, rod, P. 149, K. 629. 
Yerd, yard, endosure, N. 2T. 
Yet now, even now, E. 29d. 
Yme, to give, P. 223. 
Y-falle, fallen, P. 25. 
Y'fetered, fettered, E. 871. 
Y-go, gone, P. 286. 

Y-holde, held, esteemed, E. 1516, 21o0w 
Yiftes, gifts, E. 1340. 
Yif (imper. of yive), give, E. 14C% 

16G2. 
Yive, to give, P. 225; pp. yiom E 

67. 
Y'knowe, known, P. 423. 
Y4ad, drawn, P. 530. 
Y4afl, left, E. 1888. 
Y-lwhe, alike, E. 1668. 
Y-logged, lodged, N. 171. 
Y-lyk, alike, P. 602; y4ik, E. 1876 

y4ike, E. 681. 
Y-maked, pp., made, E.'1207, 1I8V» 
Y-met, pp., met| E. 170& 
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f-fiMyyul, mingled, mizad, SL 1312. 

Y-nogh^ enough, P. 373. 

Yolden^ yielded, K. 2194. 

YoUe^ pr. pi., yell, K. 1814. 

Yand^ yonder, K. 241. 

Yore agoon^ a long time ago, E. 966. 

Youlyng, loud weeping, yelling, K. 420. 

Y-payedy paid, rewarded, K. 944. 

YpolitGy Hippolita, queen of the Ama- 
zons, K. 10, 827. 

Y-prevedf proved, P. 486. 

Vpres, in West Flanders, P. 448 (the 
cloth-making industry has left its 
monument there in the splendid JTaUe 
dea Drapiers), 

Y-rafi, beifft, phmdwed, K. 1107. 

£7 



Y-ronne^ run. P. 8 ; arranged, (uMuy-r.) 

fell, K. 1307 ; had flowed, K. 18J5. 
Y-sene^ adj., risible, P. 592 (see ««»«). 
Yseyled, sailed, N. 279. 
Yshave, shaven, P. 690. 
Y-ihrivet shriven. P. 226. 
Yslayn, slain, K. 1860. 
Y-spreynd, sprinkled, K. 1311. 
Ystikedi pierced, stuck, K. 707. 
Ystorve^ dead, K. 1156 (pp. of tttrve), 
Y-ieyd, tied, P. 467. 
Yve, ivy, N. 146. 

Y^wity certainly, truly, N. 379, 62S2. 
Y-xoryey covered, htwg, K. 2046. 
Y'WympUd, wimpled« wearing a wimple, 
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